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THE country is all too late 
beginning to realise the perils 
and the possibilities of Syndi- 
calism. A general strike in 
the coal industry, following 
within a few months the dis- 
astrous railwaymen’s strike of 
1911, is stirring the feelings 
and thoughts of all classes 
in all civilised communities, 
Public opinion is not easily 
aroused in this country. ‘Le 
bal cherche le bon joueur” 
is &@ maxim equally true of 
politics and of tennis; but 
unfortunately the power of 
intelligently anticipating the 
trend of political events is a 
weapon rarely to be found 
in the intellectual armoury of 
the normal Englishman: the 
nation is often forewarned, she 
is seldom forearmed ; and so it 
almost invariably happens that 
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when the blow falls, England, 
all unprepared, is left to 
“muddle through somehow” 
as best she can. In this crisis, 
however, the danger is too 
imminent to be overlooked, too 
near at hand to be disregarded. 
It is obvious that a temporary 
suspension ef the railway or 
mining systems spells com- 
mercial disaster, that a pro- 
longed suspension muat result 
in the starvation of the people. 
Why are the strikers “hold- 
ing the nation to ransom”? 
Can nothing be done to stay 
the progress of the indus- 
trial Juggernaut? Is it not 
possible to establish a per- 
manent settlement, or is 
Syndicalism destined to de- 
velop into Revolution? Such 
questions as these are freely 
asked, and no _ satisfactory 
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answer seems to be forth- 
coming. 

Before attempting to sug- 
gest a remedy, the political 
physician must diagnose the 
disease. What, then, is the 
objective of Syndicalism? It 
is clearly not merely to secure 
“recognition” of the Trade 
Unions as the sole representa- 
tives of labour in industrial 
negotiations, for if that were 
so, why were the railway- 
men employed on the N.E.R. 
—which system had conceded 
the principle claimed—called 
out on strike? Nor is its pur- 
pose to secure a “living wage” 
for underground workers, for 
miners are among the most 
highly paid industrialists in 
the country! The programme 
of the Independent Labour 
Party supplies the answer, and 
it is nothing short of this,—the 
extermination of the capitalist, 
and the nationalisation, with- 
out purchase, of the means of 
production and supply. 

It is the purpose of this 
article to demonstrate that 
Radical oratory and Radical 
legislation have gone far to fan 
the smouldering fires of discon- 
tent into the fiercer heat of 
rebellion; and that no remedy 
for industrial unrest will be 
possible unless and until the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1906, has 
been repealed or has suffered 
drastic amendment. 

Now, Revolution invariably 
proceeds along the line of least 
resistance. The coup d'état 
by which the end is ultimately 
accomplished, in the whole 
record of history, has never 
been the sudden and unpre- 
meditated act of individual or 


corporate impulse; it has with- 
out exception been the logical 
dénotiment of a slowly grow- 
ing moral and political point 
of view, the final outburst, it 
is true, filling unsuspecting 
persons with amazement and 
alarm, but to minds skilled in 
discerning changes in the poli- 
tical firmament, appearing to 
be what in truth it always is, 
the inevitable effect of a well- 
defined and obvious cause. 

Mistaking effects for causes 
is perhaps the most common 
error into which the human 
mind is prone to fall, and in 
no field of mental observation 
is this error more consistently 
committed than in the con- 
sideration of the trend of 
political movements. 

The moral and social up- 
heaval which accompanied the 
French Revolution, the Ameri- 
can War of Independence, and 
to a certain extent the Great 
Rebellion in this country, in 
each case startled and pained 
the civilised world, and yet to 
those with eyes te see and ears 
to hear, the final conflagration 
was seen to be the outcome of 
a slowly smouldering agitation 
against the uncontrolled autho- 
rity of the French nobility, an 
English Parliament, and an 
English King, respectively. 
Charles I. and Louis XVI. 
mistook the warnings which 
were pressed upon them by the 
leaders of the movements for 
the idle vapourings of dema- 
gogues. On hearing the news 
that the Bastille had fallen, 
Louis XVI. cried in amaze- 
ment, “Why, this is a revolt.” 
“No, Sire,” said the Duke of 
Liancourt, “it is a revolution.” 
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Revolutionaries, however, have 
few scruples, and inability to 
feel the pulse of the nation cost 
each of them his head. 

In truth, the revolution was 
effected, not when the National 
Assembly refused to withdraw 
from the tennis-court at Ver- 
sailles, nor when the tea-chests 
were cast into Boston Harbour, 
but when the teachings of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and Diderot in 
France, and Franklin, Otis, 
and Dickinson in America, as 
the late Lord Acton has pointed 
out, had sunk into the minds 
and laid hold of the moral 
conscience of the French and 
American peoples. When once 
a nation has grown content to 
disregard the moral and politi- 
cal principles which have 
hitherto obtained, before long 
an opportunity will be created 
to overthrow in practice prin- 
ciples which in theory have 
already become obsolete and 
untenable, Physical force, no 
doubt, is usually required to 
effect the change, but the po- 
tency of physical force, unless 
it is applied to attain objects 
which the nation as a whole 
conceives to be for its moral 
wellbeing, soon becomes de- 
vitalised. The fundamental 
distinction between the revolu- 
tionary movements in France 
and America on the one hand, 
and the Great Rebellion in this 
country on the other,—a dis- 
tinction which accounts for 
the permanent success of the 
movements in the former 
countries and the failure of 
the Great Rebellion to abolish 
the immemorial: government 
of England by King, Lords, 
and Commons,—will be found 
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to be that in France, as in 
America, the principles under- 
lying the revolution were in 
consonance with the change in 
moral outlook which had grad- 
ually overtaken the people, 
while in England the vast 
majority of the people were 
not in sympathy with the 
principles of Puritanism either 
at the time of their inaugura- 
tion or at any subsequent 
period in English history. 

If, therefore, the principles 
underlying a _ revolutionary 
movement, in order to achieve 
success, must reflect the meral 
aspirations of the people, what 
will be the probable outcome 
of the revolutionary wave 
which at the present time is 
sweeping over Great Britain? 
Will the appeal which it brings 
find a lasting echo in the 
moral conscience of the general 
public? And if so, are there 
to be found means ready to 
hand by which its exponents 
can give practical effect to the 
principles which they espouse ? 
It is perhaps not possible at 
this early stage in the develop- 
ment of the movement to give 
a definite answer to the first of 
these questions. The revolu- 
tionary movement looms like a 
great vessel in the offing, too 
far away as yet for its true 
character and proportions to 
be clearly defined. And yet it 
may at least be asserted that its 
lessons have not sunk so deeply 
into the heart ef the industrial 
classes as te have become in- 
eradicable and abiding. The 
seed, indeed, has been sown 
abundantly, but the harvest- 
time is not yet; and the crop 
will never grow to maturity if 
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only men can be found with 
sufficient moral courage and 
enthusiasm to put their hands 
to the plough and root up the 
evil thing. 

No student of modern poli- 
tics, however shortsighted may 
be his political vision, doubts 
for a moment that this is so: 
the vague generalities in which 
the new doctrine is couched, 
the half-hearted response with 
which the trumpet -call has 
been met by those to whom the 
appeal is being made, and the 
eager canvassing of arguments 
for and against a “new moral- 
ity” which is to provide for 
the people a new earth, if not a 
new heaven, are proof enough 
of this. 

It cannot be too emphatic- 
ally asserted that the fight for 
the “old morality” is not a 
lost cause. If the real danger 
with which the nation is 
threatened by “progressive” 
principles can be brought 
home to the minds of the 
people, the reaction against 
what may be termed “Lloyd 
Georgism ” will be both violent 
and certain. It is the state of 
political coma into which the 
educated classes have fallen, 
and which renders them quite 
unable to appreciate, much 
less to combat, the dangers 
which confront both them- 
selves and the commonwealth, 
that makes it infinitely more 
difficult to accomplish the task 
of “educating our masters ” in 
this matter. What is the 
danger? The danger lies in 
this, that whereas Englishmen 
from the earliest times have 
been proverbially law-abiding, 
the opinion is steadily gain- 


ing ground among members 
of widely different classes that 
legal and moral obligations are 
only to be considered bind- 
ing when, and may be disre- 
garded except in so far as, 
particular individuals or classes 
consider these obligations to be 
beneficial to themselves; and 
whereas the right to hold 
property and the right to 
personal liberty have hitherto 
been recognised by Englishmen 
to be essential to the main- 
tenance of social and political 
freedom, the modern doctrine 
that it is justifiable, nay, 
praiseworthy, to violate these 
“ fundamentals ” in the interest 
of “the people” is vigorously 
defended as being in accord- 
ance with the principles of 
honesty and morality. 

The magnitude and lawless- 
ness of recent strikes indicate 
the widespread popularity of 
the new doctrines, while the 
action of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in conceding, upon de- 
mand and apparently without 
mature consideration, the main 
principle for which the miners 
struck work, proves how potent 
is the driving force at the back 
of the leaders of Syndicalism. 
Mr D. A. Thomas, the leader 
of the South Wales coalowners, 
wrote as follows on March 
2, 1912 :-— 

“The proposals of the Govern- 
ment cannot fail to be regarded 
as of the most far-reaching, 
not to say revolutionary charac- 
ter. They concede absolutely 
the guaranteed individual mini- 
mum wage to underground 
workmen. If these Govern- 
ment proposals are to be en- 
forced, as has been suggested, 
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by legal enactment upon any 
dissentients, it means that the 
Government are compelling the 
South Wales coalowners to 
agree to a breach of an agree- 
ment solemnly entered into 
within the last two years by 
the representatives of the work- 
men and themselves, That 
agreement, made in March 
1910, for a period of five years, 
was recommended by the 
Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, ratified by ballot by 
a three-fourths majority of'the 
colliery workmen in South 
Wales, and afterwards signed 
by every one of the accredited 
representatives of the workmen 
upon the Conciliation Board. 

“To pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment forcing the South Wales 
coalowners to set aside this 
agreement goes to the root 
of collective bargaining, which 
is really the basis of Trade 
Unionism. The moral effect 
upon the community of such 
Government action can hardly 
fail to be weakening.” 

Nationalisation, then, is the 
keynote of present-day pro- 
gressive policy, and by this 
term is meant, not that indi- 
viduals should be endowed with 
new opportunities to win ad- 
vancement and prosperity for 
themselves, but that the State, 
by stirring up one class to war 
against another, should ulti- 
mately annex all private pro- 
perty without in any way 
compensating those who are 
dispossessed by the process. 
Nationalisation, no doubt, must 
proceed by “easy stages,” but 
already a start has been made 
with attacks on licensed pro- 
perty and land. 
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The principles underlying 
the programme of the Social 
Democratic Federation, the 
Independent Labour Party, 
and advanced Radicals, are 
substantially the same. They 
may possibly vary in degree 
but not in kind. 

The main appeal of pro- 
gressive propagandists is to 
disregard the rights of private 
property and personal freedom. 
With what objects were the 
following observations made 
by Mr Lloyd George, except 
to justify the acquisition by 
one class of the property of 
another? Speaking at Lime- 
house on Friday, 30th July 
1909, he said: “The landlords 
are receiving millions a-year by 
way of royalties. What for? 
They never deposited the coal 
there; it was not they who 
planted these great granite 
rocks in Wales. Who laid the 
foundations of the mountains ? 
Was it the landlords? And 
yet they by some divine right 
demand, for merely the right 
for men to risk their lives in 
hewing these rocks, eight 
millions a-year. . . . When 
the Prime Minister and I 
knock at the door of these 
great landlords and say to 
them, ‘Here, you know these 
poor fellows have been digging 
up royalties at the risk of 
their lives: some of them are 
old, they have survived the 
perils of the trade, they are 
broken, they can earn no 
more. Will you give some- 
thing towards keeping them 
out of the workhouse?’ They 
scowl at you; and we say, 
‘Only a halfpenny — just a 
copper. They say, ‘You 
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thieves!’ And they turn their 
dogs on to us, and every 
day you can hear them bark. 
... Finally, I say that with- 
out you we can do nothing; 
with your help we can brush 
the Lords like chaff before 
us.” Again, at Newcastle, on 
8th October 1909: “You may 
say to us, ‘Why do you stand 
them?’ fie, the landlords.] 
Because you force us to stand 
them. We would have got 
rid of them long ago. When 
a Celt has a nail in his boot, 
he takes it eut; but you have 
been marching on until there 
is @ sore. Have it out!” 
Speaking at Mile End en the 
21st November 1910, he said: 
“We would say to the Aus- 
tralians, ‘Have you anything 
like this?’ [that is, the her- 
editary peerage. | And they 
would say, ‘Well, stop a 
minute; we had a few years 
ago bushrangers (cheers), but 
we must inform you that 
they only stole cattle.’ ‘Oh,’ 
we say, ‘cattle won’t do; it 
must be land, and that on a 
large scale.’ ‘Well,’ says the 
Australian, ‘it really does not 
matter; we hanged the last 
of them a short time ago, 
befere they had an opportun- 
ity of founding a family.’” 
‘The Daily Chronicle’ (Feb. 
21, 1912) admitted that “a 
few years ago the State en- 
forced on the coal-mining in- 
dustry an eight-hour working 
day. Eight hours is quite 
enough to spend underground 
in the laborious and hazard- 
ous occupation of mining; but 
it is undeniable that the 
adaptation of working con- 
ditions in the mines to meet 
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the requirements of an eight 
hours’ day has, in the trans- 
itional period, meant new diffi- 
culties and extra cost of work- 
ing to the management. So far 
as the miners themselves are 
concerned, the eight hours’ day 
has also produced inconven- 
iences. If the State can now 
help to mitigate the effects of 
past State action, it is bound 
in honour to do so.” 

Will such oratory as this 
“help to mitigate the effects 
of past State action”? At 
any time speeches such as 
these would be unworthy of 
any politician, and would even 
be a source of danger in the 
mouth of a Cabinet Minister, 
but uttered and emphasised 
with the Celtic fervour and elo- 
quence of Mr Lloyd George, at 
a time when discontent is rife, 
and a rise in the cost of living 
has not been accompanied by a 
proportionate rise in wages, 
such language is a direct 
incitement to outrage and 
rebellion. i 

It is the paramount duty of 
Unionists, therefore, to expose 
with courage and persistence 
the fundamental fallacies un- 
derlying this “new morality.” 
But the support of the moral 
conscience of the country, 
which, as has been seen, is 
an essential factor in every 
successful revolution, will not 
by itself suffice to carry re- 
volution to victory unless it 
is supplemented by apt ma- 
chinery to give effect to its 
purpose. Such machinery is 


provided by the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, which may well be 
termed the Charter of Revolu- 
tion. Without the powers 
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which were given to trade 
unions by this Act, it would 
practically be impossible to 
engineer a “sympathetic” 
strike. With those powers 
lying ready for use by un- 
scrupulous leaders, a strike 
may easily pass into a 
revolution. 

The material sections of the 
Act are— 

“1, Anact done in pursuance 
of an agreement or combina- 
tion by two or more persons 
shall, if done in contempla- 
tion or furtherance of a trade 
dispute, not be actionable un- 
less the act, if done without 
such agreement or combina- 
tion, would be actionable. 

“2. It shall be lawful for one 
or more persons, acting on 
their own behalf, or on behalf 
of a trade union or of an 
individual employer or firm, 
in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute, to 
attend at or near a house or 
place where a person resides 
or works, or carries on busi- 
ness, or happens to be, if they 
so attend merely for the pur- 
pose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information, or 
of peacefully persuading any 
person to work or abstain 
from working. 

“3. An act done by a person 
in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute shall 
not be actionable on _ the 
ground only that it induces 
some other person to break a 
contract of employment, or 
that it is an interference 
with the trade, business, or 
employment of some other 
person, or with the right of 
some other person to dispose 
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of his capital or his labour 
as he wills. 

“4, An action against a trade 
union, whether of workmen or 
masters, or against any mem- 
bers or officials thereof on 
behalf of themselves and all 
other members of the trade 
union in respect of any tor- 
tious act alleged to have been 
committed by or on behalf of 
the trade union, shall not be 
entertained by any court.” 

Broadly speaking, the Trade 
Disputes Act entitles any 
person in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute 
to violate with impunity the 
fundamental right of an Eng- 
lishman to dispose of his capital 
or labour as he wills. It en- 
titles trade unions and their 
agents to commit wrongs with- 
out rendering the funds of the 
trade unions in any way liable 
to legal process for damages ; 
and by legalising peaceful 
picketing it in effect enables 
any person or any number of 
persons to attend wherever 
another person may be, to 
violate his right of personal 
liberty, and to make his life 
and that of his family miser- 
able, and, in some cases, too 
bitter to be endured. 

The tameness with which 
Englishmen have submitted to 
be saddled with a statute which 
abrogates their fundamental 
rights is some evidence of the 
degeneracy of British moral 
character. However great and 
ruinous the wrong which may 
have been inflicted, no redress 
can be obtained from the trade 
union. If the plaintiff can 
prove that the acts by which 
his ruin has been brought 
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about have done more than 
induce other persons to break 
their contraets of employment, 
or to interfere with trade, busi- 
ness, or employment, or with 
any person’s right to dispose 
of his capital or labour as he 
wills, he may bring an action 
against the individual wrong- 
doer, who will almost certainly 
turn out to be a man of straw, 
quite unable to pay any dam- 
ages or costs which may be 
awarded against him. But 
the funds of the trade unions 
are sacrosanct. Under the pro- 
visions of Magna Carta, “no 
freeman shall be seized or im- 
prisoned or dispossessed or out- 
lawed or in any way brought 
to ruin,” but Magna Carta 
affords no protection to the 
victim of a trade dispute. He 
may have been libelled, as- 
saulted, imprisoned, or other- 
wise wrongfully treated by the 
trade union or its agents, yet 
no liability attaches to the 
trade union, for an action 
against a trade union in respect 
of tort “shall not be enter- 
tained by any court.” The 
person wronged may have been 
financially ruined, he may have 
been physically undone by the 
tortious acts of a trade union, 
yet he is left to reflect that, 
in the opinion of the Radical 
Government, he is suffering in 
a good cause, for it is better 
that an Englishman’s industrial 
and personal liberty should be 
destroyed than that the sup- 
port of the Independent Labour 
Party should be lost to a 
Radical adminstration. 

It is unnecessary to dilate 
upon the effect of immunity 
from legal process in respect of 
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tort which has been conferred 
upon trade unions and their 
funds: they are completely 
protected, and the sections of 
the Act speak for themselves. 
Well might Lord Justice Far- 
well say—“ It was possible for 
the courts in former years to de- 
fend individual liberty against 
the oppression of kings and 
barons, because the defence 
rested on the law which they 
administered ; it is not possible 
for the courts to doso when the 
Legislature alters the laws so 
as to destroy liberty, for they 
can only administer the law. 
The Legislature cannot make 
evil good, but it can make it 
not actionable.” 

It is a psychological axiom 
that moral and political forces 
are inextricably intertwined,— 
the one reacts upon the other. 
As moral enthusiasm engenders 
physical force, so materialism 
in politics blunts the moral 
sense. Is it not at least pos- 
sible that the moral conscience 
of the people is in danger of 
becoming warped, and that ap- 
peals to disregard the moral 
and political principles under 
which England has developed 
and prospered will meet in the 
future with greater success ? 

The repeal of these sections 
of the Trade Disputes Act 
would not only not be injurious 
to the legitimate purposes of 
trade unions, but it would ful- 
fil the aspirations of the large 
and increasing body of indus- 
trialists, men of the highest 
grades, who submit to the 
tyranny of trade union admin- 
istration for reasons similar te 
those which cause Roman Ca- 
tholic loyalists in Ireland to 
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submit to the dictates of the 
United Irish League, and who 
would willingly escape from the 
trammels of a system under 
which mediocrity is fostered 
and individual ambition is ham- 
pered and discouraged. 

It is the obvious duty of 
Unionists to avow their deter- 
mination to repeal these sec- 
tions, and it is at least an open 
question whether such a policy 
would not prove to be at the 
same time popular and expedi- 
ent. In any case, the repeal of 
this part of the Act would put 
an end to the “sympathetic” 
strike and save the country 
from the inconvenience and the 
perils of Syndicalism. 

The argument by which the 
principles of the Trade Disputes 
Act has been hitherto sup- 
ported is without foundation. 
It is asserted, generally without 
contradiction, that until the 
Taff Vale case was decided by 
the House of Lords in 1901, 
nobody had ever supposed that 
the funds of trade unions were 
liable to sequestration or any 
legal process, and that the pro- 
motion of the Trade Disputes 
Bill of 1906 was a simple act of 
justice, undertaken to reinvest 
trade unions with the privileges 
which it was the object and 
the effect of the Trade Union 
Act of 1871 to confer upon 
them. Fortunately it is possible 
to test the validity of this as- 
sertion in two ways. If the 
object of the Act of 1871 had 
been to protect trade unions 
from financial responsibility for 
wrongs committed by them or 
on their behalf, it is reasonable 
to expect that clauses to give 
effect to the proposal would be 


found in the Act itself. No 
such provision will be found. 
The Act is silent on the matter, 
@ circumstance which will go 
far to negative the truth of the 
assertion, but the inaccuracy of 
the argument is conclusively 
proved by a perusal of the 
report of the celebrated Royal 
Commission in 1869, which pre- 
ceded the introduction of the 
Bill, and by an examination of 
the speeches which were de- 
livered during the passage of 
the Bill itself. 

No proposal for granting im- 
munity to trade union funds in 
respect of tort is to be found in 
the speeches in Parliament or 
in the report of the Royal 
Commission. The observation 
coéntained in the statement of 
dissent signed by Mr Frederic 
Harrison and Mr Hughes, that 
trade unions ought not to be 
sued otherwise than in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
Friendly Societies Act of 1855 
relating to certified societies, 
does not conflict with the view 
expressed by the other Com- 
missioners, for under the pro- 
visions of the Friendly Societies 
Act of 1855 the trustees are to 
be made parties to any action 
brought against the society 
which touches or concerns the 
property of the society, and such 
actions would include actions 
for damages for tort. 

So far from the Com- 
missioners reporting in favour 
of the immunity of trade 
unions in respect of tort, the 
Commissioners state in para- 
graphs 79 and 80 of the report 
that “there would be ad- 
vantage to the unions if they 
were established with the 
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capacities, rights, and liabilities 
arising from a state recognised 
by law, and we further recom- 
mend that facilities should be 
granted for such registration 
as will give to the unions cap- 
acity for rights and duties 
resembling in some degree that 
of corporations.” Indeed, the 
Commissioners proposed not 
to lift the trade unions above 
and outside the law, but to 
bring them within the pale of 
the law; not to invest them 
with special privileges, but to 
endow them with the rights 
and obligations which attach 
to all recognised corporate 
bodies, 

The object of the Govern- 
ment in promoting the Trade 
Union Bill of 1871 was stated 
by Mr Bruce, the Home 
Secretary, in the House of 
Commons on February 14, 
when the Bill was introduced, 
in these words: “By the law 
as it at present stood, these 
bodies could enter into no 
binding contract with any 
third person. Their secretary 
could not recover at law the 
salary which might be due to 
him for his services, nor could 
the unions maintain an action 
against their bankers for 
money deposited on _ their 
account, while if they rented 
premises in case of dispute with 
their landlord they were with- 
out any remedy at law. To 
remove these disabilities was 
one of the objects of the Bill. 
The Bill also proposed to deal 
with the criminal law as it 
affected trade unionists and 
other workmen.” 

Neither in the House of 
Commons nor in the House 
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of Lords was the immunity 
of trade union funds either 
mooted or discussed. Mr 
Jessel, afterwards Solicitor- 
General and Master of the 
Rolls, asserted without con- 
tradiction on March 14, during 
the debate on the second read- 
ing in the House of Commons, 
“He wished to point out to 
the House that this legislation 
was not fairly obnoxious to 
the charge of being class legis- 
lation, Class legislation was 
the conferring of special privi- 
leges on a single class of the 
community, or enacting special 
prohibitions against a single 
class as distinct from all 
others;” and the Earl of 
Morley, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords on May 1, 1871, 
said, “It was his earnest hope 
that by bringing the unions 
within the pale of the law, by 
endeavouring to give publicity 
to their rules, and by bringing 
all their good points into the 
light of day, Parliament would 
help largely towards the aboli- 
tion of that feeling of mistrust 
and antagonism which was 
said to exist, and to some 
extent doubtless did exist, be- 
tween Labour and Capital.” 
The examination of the facts, 
therefore, demonstrates that 
there is no shadow of founda- 
tion for the assertion that the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906 
would only be reinvesting trade 
unions with the privileges 
which Parliament intended to 
confer upon them by the Trade 
Union Act of 1871. Further, 
the Radical Government in 


1906 were under no misappre- 
hension with regard to the 
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mischief that would result, 
and the danger which would 
threaten the country, if the 
Trade Disputes Bill were to 
become part of the law of the 
land. The Attorney - General 
(Sir John Lawson Walton), 
speaking on the introduction 
of the Government Bill in the 
House of Commons on May 28, 
1906, stated the objections to 
the immunity of trade union 
funds, objections which were 
held by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, in the following eloquent 
words :— 

“The argument one hears is, 
‘Why trouble very carefully 
to define liability, why trouble 
to recencile the law of agency 
with the administrations of 
bodies of this kind; why not 
say no action whatever shall 
be brought?’ But just let me 
ask the House to face that 
proposition. The proposition, 
I understand, is that, however 
great and ruinous the loss 
that may be suffered by an 
individual, however unjustifi- 
able the conduct of the union 
that may oecasion that loss, 
even in the case of that con- 
duct having been carried out 
by means of the use of the 
funds which are controlled by 
the union, yet those funds, 
the property of the union, are 
not to be made liable to redress 
the claim consequent on that 
loss. You must fairly face 
the proposition. I invite the 
House, before they put that 
proposition into legislative 
shape, seriously to consider its 
effect. It would be impossible 
to confine it to these combina- 
tions: if you place them in this 
position you will have to deal 
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with claims on the part of 
other bodies also entitled to 
the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, who may ask that the 
same privilege may be ex- 
tended to them. Well, sir, I 
ask the House, is there not 
this danger attending the al- 
ternative policy to which I 
have referred, namely, that in 
your anxiety to check one 
injustice you may create an- 
other? In your wish to pre- 
vent injustice being inflicted 
upon trade unions, you may 
create injustice against indi- 
vidual members of the commun- 
ity. And there is another argu- 
ment which I have seen used. 
We are a democratic country, 
we are a democratic party, we 
are a democratic Parliament, 
and probably the members 
below the gangway are the 
most democratic element in it. 
But are you not proposing 
class privileges? . . . Do not 
let us create a privilege for 
the proletariat and give a sort 
of benefit of clergy which was 
formerly enjoyed, and which 
created an immunity against 
actions in favour of eertain 
sections of the population. 
Then there is another consider- 
ation which has influenced the 
Government in trying to settle 
this question. Are we sure 
that it is wise to remove from 
these unions, and particularly 
from the agents employed, a 
sense of responsibility? They 
are often swayed by passion, 
by excitement, and by natural 
feeling. Is it right that their 
agents should move about with 
the consciousness that what- 
ever they do the property of 
the union will not have to fear 
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any loss? Is that feeling 
likely to produce caution, 
prudence, self-restraint, and 
regard for the rights and 
feelings of others? Is it not 
likely rather to have the 
opposite effect, and to check 
that sense of discipline it is 
desirable the head office of a 
great organisation should use 
over the squadrons under 
them?” 

No more cogent indictment 
of the effect of trade union 
immunity from process of law 
could have been delivered; no 
estimate of the national disaster 
which might follow the passage 
of a Bill has ever been more 
completely borne out by sub- 
sequent events. 

Notwithstanding the adverse 
view presented on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Ministers by the 
Attorney-General, the Radical 
Government forced the Bill 
through the House of Com- 
mons, and the complete volte 
face on this question which the 
Radical Government performed 
two months after the speech 
which the Attorney -General 
delivered, coupled with the 
determination of Mr Asquith, 
Mr Haldane, and Sir John 
Lawson Walton to allow the 
Bill to pass into law, is one 
of the most disgraceful and 
humiliating episodes in Parlia- 
mentary history. 

Any one who has hitherto 
cherished the fond belief that 
Mr Asquith and Mr Haldane 
would be incapable of immolat- 
ing their political principles 
upon the altar of party ex- 
pediency, would do well to 
contrast their action on this 
occasion with the following 
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observations which Mr Hal- 
dane made at East Lothian 
during the preceding General 
Election :— 

“He saw that Mr Keir Har- 
die had written to the news- 
papers threatening Mr Asquith 
and himself with all sorts of 
retribution if they would not 
‘toe the mark’ by voting up 
to the particular propositions 
which Mr Keir Hardie wished 
carried out about the Trade 
Disputes Bill. Well, he was 
sure neither he nor Mr Asquith 
would budge one inch because 
of Mr Keir Hardie’s demands. 
Mr Keir Hardie might address 
himself with success to the 
electors when he had studied 
the Trade Disputes Bill a little 
more, and when he knew one- 
tenth as much about it as Mr 
Asquith and he were bound to 
know in order to deal with the 
subject. To make the kind of 
preposterous propositions which 
he put forward was only really 
to show how very feeble was 
the position which he held in 
the House of Commons, 80 
far as his doctrines and his 
following were concerned. He 
had not the slightest objection 
to Mr Keir Hardie putting 
forward his own propaganda, 
but if Mr Keir Hardie thought 
he was going to coerce him or 
anybody else he had better 
come to East Lothian and try 
it.” Brave words indeed, but 
how are the mighty fallen! 
Within a few months of this 
defiance the speaker “toed 
the mark,” and meekly voted 
as Mr Keir Hardie had re- 
quired. 

This engine of revolution was 
subsequently passed by the 
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House of Lords, with full 
knowledge of the inevitable 
effect of their so doing, and 
in the face of solemn warning 
and the following protest from 
Lord Halsbury :— 

‘‘My Lords, I confess that I 
have listened to the closing 
words of my noble friend’s 
speech with the deepest regret. 
I think it is something new in 
the history of this House that 
it should be admitted that a 
Bill is injurious, dangerous, and 
unjust, and that, neverthe- 
less, your Lordships are not to 
protest against it... . What 
is it that gives confidence in 
English law? It is that it 
recognises the principles of 
justice. The principle of law 
contained in this Bill is<con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the 
Constitution. . . . Immunity 
is sought for funds which are 
used for what is practically 
civil war in another form.” 

Under these circumstances 
the Trade Disputes Bill was 
placed upon the Statute-book, 
and opponents of the Act, in 
particular candidates for Par- 
liament, have been dubbed the 
enemies of trade unions,—as 
false a charge as has ever been 
lodged against political oppo- 
nents. No student of modern 
history can remain an opponent 
of the right of collective bar- 
gaining, and so long as trade 
unions consist of workmen who 
combine to secure domestic 
benefits for themselves by 
mutual insurance, and a 
reasonable standard of wages 
by collective bargaining, and 
who are prepared to obtain 
these objects by legitimate 
means, the existence of trade 
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unions is not only justifiable 
but wholly to be desired. Im- 
munity from legal process for 
tort, however, is not necessary 
to attain these objects; nay, 
more, the possession of these 
legal privileges is certain to 
prove a temptation to trade 
unions to depart from their 
legitimate and original pro- 
gramme, 

During the last twenty-five 
years a great change has taken 
place in the outlook and the 
policy of trade unions. Two 
causes have mainly contributed 
to bring about this change,— 
the improvement in elementary 
education, and a rise in the 
standard of living, unaccom- 
panied by a proportionate rise 
in wages. The steady policy 
and temper of such leaders as 
Burt and Fenwick have de- 
veloped into the “national 
programme ” of the present- 
day labour demagogues, and 
trade unionism has _ been 
changed from an industrial 
into a political movement. 
Now it is to a ‘great extent 
among the industrial popula- 
tion that ‘Lloyd Georgism” 
and the “new morality” have 
gained a foothold, and the 
opposition to the Trade Dis- 
putes Act was not and is not 
based upon antipathy to trade 
unionism properly so called, 
but upon the belief, which has 
been amply justified by the 
event, that the immunity is 
sought, as Lord Halsbury said, 
“for funds which are used for 
what is practically civil war in 
another form,” and that the 
possession of legal privileges 
would foster and develop 
among industrial classes the 
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tendency to regard as justifi- 
able the repudiation of existing 
rights of property and personal 
liberty. 

“* How oft -the sight of means to do ill 


deeds 
Makes ill deeds done !” 


The following observations 
of J. H. Thomas, M.P., Assist- 
ant Secretary of the A.S.R.S., 
in answer to questions put to 
him on September 29, 1911, 
by Mr Beale, a member of the 
Royal Commission appointed 
in consequence of the recent 
strike, prove how well-founded 
was the apprehension with 
which Sir John Lawson Wal- 
ton viewed the passing ef the 
Trade Disputes Bill: “‘Q. Does 
your Union interfere in mat- 
ters of discipline? A. No. 
Q. Is it a part of discipline 
that men should carry out 
their contracts of service? 
A. Yes. Q. Did you not call 
out your men in direct viola- 
tion of their contracts? A. 
Yes. Q. You called out the 
men in breach of their con- 
tracts? A. Yes. Q. Is that 
a new departure? A. It is 
new in the sense that I have 
never known it done before.” 

Several methods have been 
suggested by which it is 
claimed that industrial con- 
flicts can be averted in the 
future. It is sometimes pro- 
posed to achieve the object in 
view by prohibiting, or at any 
rate limiting, the right to 
picket. No one can doubt 
that the right to picket, which 
in a modified form was first 
granted by Parliament in 1859, 
and was extended by Section 
2 of the Trade Disputes Act 
1906, frequently has been, and 


in times of unrest will inevit- 
ably be, grossly abused. The 
Report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1906 provides con- 
clusive evidence of this fact. 
‘The evidence on this mat- 
ter laid before us is on this 
point really overwhelming; 
and is evidence which the 
trade unions have made no 
attempt to contradict. What 
it comes to is this, that watch- 
ing and besetting for the pur- 
pose of peacefully persuading 
is really a contradiction in 
terms. The truth is that 
picketing, however cenducted, 
when it consists of watching 
or besetting the house, &c.,— 
and it is to be observed that 
the statute places no limit to 
the number ef persons attend- 
ing for the purpose, not only 
of obtaining or communicating 
information, or the length of 
time during which such at- 
tendance may be maintained,— 
is always and of necessity in 
the nature of an annoyance to 
the person picketed. As such 
it must savour of compulsion, 
and it cannot be doubted that 
it is because it is found to 
compel that trade unions 
systematically use it. It is 
obvious how easy it must be 
to pass from the language of 
persuasion into that of abuse, 
and from words of abuse to 
threats and acts of violence. 
. . « All the witnesses admit- 
ted that the real vice of picket- 
ing consisted in illegal intimida- 
tion, that is to say, in produc- 
ing in the mind of the person 
apprehension that violence 
would be used to him or to 
his wife and family, or damage 
be done to his property, and 
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some witnesses thought that 
picketing by one or two per- 
sons could not produce any 
injurious effect.” 

Lord Claud Hamilton, M_P., 
has introduced into the House 
of Commons a Bill to limit the 
right of picketing during strikes 
or lock-outs. The Bill in effect 
provides that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for more than two persons 
at the same time to be present 
at or near any house or place 
where any other person works 
or carries on business er hap- 
pens to be, with the object of 
obtaining or communicating 
information for the purpose of 
such strike or lock-out, of per- 
suading any person to work or 
carry on business or abstain 
from working or carrying on 
business, and it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to attend 
at or near the house or place 
where any other person resides 
with the object of persuading 
such other person to work or 
carry on business or to abstain 
from working or carrying on 
business. 

There might be difficulties in 
the way of carrying out and 
administrating such an Act, 
but in view of what took place 
during the railwaymen’s strike 
of last year no one can doubt 
the magnitude of the evil. In 
practice “peaceful picketing” is 
an euphemism for molestation 
or intimidation, and the Legis- 
lature must face the neces- 
sity of meeting it in some 
way. 

Another suggestion which is 
sometimes put forward is that 
a tribunal should be set up with 
power to consider and determine 
the rights of the parties in in- 
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dustrial disputes, and that any 
strike or breach of contract 
committed pending the publi- 
cation or during the subsist- 
ence of the award should be 
treated as an offence punish- 
able by summary process. Such 
a suggestion is open to this 
fatal objection, that in times 
of industrial conflict, when men 
tend to go out of hand and 
passion runs high, it would be 
quite impossible to administer 
the law. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand men cannot be 
prosecuted individually, much 
less incarcerated, under exist- 
ing conditions. 

Who can doubt that trade 
unions, if the law remains im- 
potent to touch their funds, 
will in the future be instigated 
and led on to more frequent 
and more widespread outrages 
on the community? What is 
there to prevent any trade 
union from “sympathetically ” 
aiding and supporting the 
members of other trade unions 
who happen to be out on strike ? 
Must it be admitted-that the 
only measure by which peace- 
ful citizens can be protected in 
such a case is to call out the 
soldiery? The suggestion, if it 
were true, would be a humili- 
ating confession of legislative 
incapacity and failure. Such 
a remedy would tend to aggra- 
vate the very disorder which 
it was employed to allay, it 
would incalculably embitter 
the mutual relations of capital 
and labour, and it would go 
far to bring the moral con- 
science of the people into 
sympathy with the strikers. 
How far is this revolutionary 
movement to be allowed to pro- 
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ceed? Can no means be found 
other than the use of the 
soldiery to prevent “what is 
practically civil war in an- 
other form”? 

So long as labour leaders are 
free to advocate and support 
“sympathetic” and national 
strikes without endangering 
the funds of the trade unions, 
the problem appears to be in- 
soluble; but upon the lowest 
grounds of personal advantage 
and self- preservation labour 
leaders would act with greater 
caution and an increased sense 
of responsibility if, through 
their advice, trade unions were 
liable to be mulcted in dam- 
ages for the wrongs which 
the leaders had instigated the 
members to commit. The re- 
peal of the Trade Disputes Act 
would destroy the vehicle of 
revolution, and would put 
trade unions in a position 
similar to that occupied by 
other corporate bodies with 
rights and corresponding obli- 
gations. It would advance 
the position of true trade 
unionism, and would probably 
meet with a surprisingly large 
measure of support among the 
trade unionists themselves. 

The spirit of revolt fostered 
by the “new morality,” and 
developed through the Trade 


Disputes Act, presents a po- 
litical phenomenon pregnant 
with danger to the State and 
highly embarrassing to the 
Radical Government. It will 
not be dissipated by panic 
legislation nor suppressed by 
military demonstrations. Its 
appearance is generally viewed 
with feelings of surprise and 
alarm, because the source of 
its existence does not lie on 
the surface of polities. The 
meaning of the “‘new moral- 
ity” will only be appreciated 
by those who are not them- 
selves inoculated with its prin- 
ciples. His Majesty’s present 
advisers will most certainly 
prove unequal to the task of 
apprehending its meaning, for 
modern Radicalism renders its 
adherents oblivious to the 
perils which beset modern 
democracy. 

As it is the privilege of the 
Unionist party alone to appre- 
ciate the dangerous condition 
into which the English pro- 
letariat is drifting, so it is 
the duty of the Unionist party 
to apply the remedy without 
flinching. Let them in this 
matter be true to their prin- 
ciples: theirs is the oppor- 
tunity, and theirs will be the 
great reward. 

ARTHUR PAGE, 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTES HEGER 


My first sight of Monsieur 
Héger was on a beautiful warm 
sunny day in late September, 
and he was on a ladder in the 
cour pruning the grape-vines 
that grew up the sides of the 
house, Grapes growing out of 
doors at all—even if they never 
arrived at anything very grand 
—appeared in my eyes, accus- 
tomed only to a big, cold, 
northern town, a wonderful, 
beautiful thing, so to get my 
first look at Charlotte Bronté’s 
hero, the original of Paul 
Emmanuel, in such a setting 
seemed to me _ particularly 
delightful. 

The school buildings formed 
a kind of long parallelogram, 
incomplete certainly, for they 
stopped half-way on one side 
and were there joined to the 
opposite side by a large and 
charming hall, too wide to be 
called merely a corridor, which 
was designated as “la galérie,” 
This had a fine floor, tesselated 
in black and white, and the 
sides were all big windows and 
doors. One side thus looked 
out on a quadrangle surrounded 
by the school buildings, and 
the other on the garden, so 
well known from the descrip- 
tion in ‘ Villette.’ It was large 
for a town garden. On one 
side was the back of Monsieur 
Héger’s private house and then 
a very high wall, on the other 
the vine-clad, rose - covered 
berceau and a corresponding 
wall, In summer the berceau 
was filled with tables and 
chairs, and small classes were 
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occasionally held in it; much 
plain and fancy needlework 
was accomplished there, and 
many a@ pleasant game played 
in its “chequered shade.” 
There was room for many 
large trees, pear and cherry, 
lilac and laburnum, between 
the berceau and Monsieur 
Héger’s house, and still more 
between the boundary walls. 
At the extreme end of the 
garden there was in my time 
a most interesting building,— 
in fact, to us young people it 
seemed almost a hallowed spot. 
This was Mdlle. Louise Héger’s 
studio. What a shrine of 
beauty and mystery it seemed 
to my uncultured youthful 
eyes! I suppose it must have 
been of wood, but I cannot 
remember exactly; certainly a 
wooden staircase led up to it. 
How elated I felt when I 
was first invited there! That 
was an honour about on a par 
with being noticed favourably 
by Monsieur Héger. 
Monsieur Héger was short, 
but dignified in carriage. His 
hair was white and long, 
though he was bald from fore- 
head to crown. He was clean- 
shaven, and had keen piercing 
blue eyes. He could read the 
finest print without spectacles 
then, in his old age, but he had 
been extremely short-sighted in 
his youth and obliged to wear 
very strong glasses. This he 
told me himself. He generally 
wore a little white necktie, such 
as our clergy used to wear. I 
was not presented to him on 
21 
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that first occasion, but merely 
to have seen Charlotte’s Mon- 
sieur Paul was enough for 
once. 

Before I did meet him I 
was warned that I was 
never to speak of the Brontés 
to him or his daughters, 
as he had been greatly in- 
censed at Charlotte’s having 
drawn such an untruthful pic- 
ture of his wife as Madame 
Beck. When I had known 
him for a good while, however, 
of his own accord he spoke to 
me about them. He was very 
good to me, and advised me 
what French books to read 
and what not to read, relegat- 
ing some that had been per- 
mitted me to the “trente- 
cinquiéme rang”! I think he 
could read English quite well, 
but did not speak it much, 
—unlike his daughters, who 
spoke it excellently. He liked, 
however, to make a little sen- 
sation sometimes by his use of 
what he could say. This con- 
sisted of confronting me, half- 
embarrassed, half-amused, in 
some passage or room, where 
he was surrounded by satel- 
lites, and giving utterance in a 
clear, staccato tone to some 
witty sally or piquant exag- 
geration. Once when it was 
“T—love—you,” his daughter, 
Mdlle. Louise, the artist, laugh- 
ingly expostulated with him, 
calling him “ petit pére,” and 
teld him he must ge no further 
than “I—like—you”; but 
having seen how scandalised 
the onlookers appeared, he 
was delighted and repeated 
his effort ! 

Sometimes, after some pithy 
or whimsical remark te me in 


French, he would turn away 
in simulated haste, saying, 
“ Mais, time—is—money.” In 
fact, he pretended to think that 
was the motto of all English 
people, 

He had long ago been the 
Professor of Literature in the 
Brussels University, but had 
retired years before I knew 
him. He used, however, to 
give an occasional literature 
lesson, which was much en- 
joyed by the majority. I have 
had to qualify my last state- 
ment, for once in a while some 
poor luckless victim would fall 
under his ire because of some 
particularly stupid answer. 
Ah! then there was unhappi- 
ness, for, not to speak of words, 
he could wither you with a 
scarcely perceptible movement 
of lip and nostril—or exalt you 
with the faintest flicker of an 
eyelid. 

These lessons were often just 
on a simple fable by La Fon- 
taine, but with his reading 
and interpretation they became 
veritable drama. What the 
whole school — perhaps one 
hundred and fifty in number 
—enjoyed immensely was to 
be specially invited to an 
afternoon reading by Monsieur 
Héger. He read sometimes a 
drama, sometimes a narrative 
poem, and we absolutely lived 
in it for those two or three 
hours. He was a magnificent 
reader—you saw, you felt, you 
laughed, you cried, you grew 
hot, you grew cold, you joyed, 
you mourned, you went through 
a riot of emotion, exactly in 
proportion as he wished. He 
was compelling. His face was 
the most mobile possible; he 
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could express anything he liked 
in it. He made “petits yeux” 
to perfection ; but in talking, 
perhaps he made his pro- 
foundest impression by a long 
deliberate pause after each 
word, accompanied by a stead- 
fast, often half-mocking, gaze 
at the person whom he was 
honouring with his conversa- 
tion. I believe he liked to 
watch the emotions he could 
produce with his ever-chang- 
ing facial expressions and his 
amazing turns of thought and 
temper. 

On one of the rare occasions 
when he spoke to me about the 
Brontés, while acknowledging 
the genius of ‘ Villette,’ he said 
it was “ bien vilain’of Charlotte 
to have written that way about 
them,—“ mais,” he added in his 
impressive staccato way, “o’est 
le meilleur vin qui fait le vin- 
aigre le plus acide.” 

He had quantities of Char- 
lotte’s and Emily’s French ex- 
ercises. With girlish stupidity I 
asked him hew he had come to 
keep them. “Comment?” said 
he; “mais, parceque j’y ai vu le 
génie,” and thereupon he gave 
me one of Emily’s compositions, 
which has ever since been one 
of my most treasured posses- 
sions. It has travelled with 
ms across the ocean, and ever 
the mountains and down to the 
Golden Gate to be shown to 
American girls who cared te 
see and touch something actu- 
ally written by a Bronté. It 
was corrected in pencil by 
Monsieur Héger himself, and 
was not at all on the subject 
asked for. They hardly ever 
wrote on the given subject, he 
said, but chose their own, 


saying they could not write 
on his. 

Most of this has touched 
more on his intellectual side, 
but I many a time saw his keen 
eyes softened to the gentlest 
expression, and his whole rug- 
ged face vivid with benevolence 
as he called out of a window 
on an upper storey of his house 
down to some child in the 
garden, “ Viens donc, vite, tiens 
ton tablier,” and then dropped 
some chocolate or a brioche into 
the outspread apron of some 
happy little girl. 

That was Monsieur Constan- 
tin Héger. 

Madame Héger, who was the 
“ Directrice” of the school in 
the Brontés’ day, had long age 
given over the management to 
two of her daughters, middle- 
aged women when I knew 
them. Madame Héger at that 
time was very old, but stately, 
and, they said, did little but 
attend to her prayers and read 
books of devotion. She never 
came into the school premises, 
and when I met her sometimes 
it was by invitation to the 
private house, which communi- 
cated with the school. Natur- 
ally she did not care much 
abeut English young women, 
since one had so distorted her 
character that a Madame Beck 
had been evolved out of her. 
She was nevertheless very nice 
to me and gave me her photo- 
graph. Her daughters always 
addressed her as “Vous,” 
though they called their father 
“Tu.” She would not accept 
any English girls in the school 
for a great many years after 
the publication of ‘Villette,’ 
and issued the strictest injunc- 
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tions refusing entrance to the 
crowds of English and Ameri- 
cans who flocked to the house, 
hoping to see the places ren- 
dered so interesting through 
the story of Paul Emmanuel 
and Lucy Snowe. 


Monsieur and Madame Héger 
had then living four daughters 
and one son. Monsieur Héger 
once spoke to me about an- 
other son who had been ill 
and went to the south of 
England for a change, but 
had died there. The surviv- 
ing son, Monsieur Paul Héger, 
was a physician in Brussels. 
He and his wife and their 
little child used to come some- 
times to visit the old people. 

One of the daughters, too, 
was married and settled in 
Brussels. She had several nice 
little children, and seemed very 
pleasant, kindly inviting me to 
her house several times. 

The other three ladies I, of 
course, knew much better, as 
Mdlle. Maria and Mdlle. Claire 
were the heads of the school; 
and Mdlle. Louise, the artist, 
painted in her studio at the 
bottom of the garden—and 
invited me in. 

Mdlle. Claire’s work was 
principally with the day-girls, 
so that I did not come into 
much intimate contact with 
her; but when I did meet her 
she was always very agree- 
able. If I remember rightly, 
I think she was fond of a 
jest, which naturally estab- 
lishes a friendly relation. 

Mdlle. Maria took care of 
the residents in the house, so 
I knew her very well. She 
did not teach at all. She 


was @ splendid organiser, and 
everything went like clock- 
work; and she knew every- 
thing that went on in her 
house by day and by night. 
When the weekly or fort- 
nightly —I forget now which 
it was—reports were read out 
her comments were most ap- 
posite; and her little talks on 
religion, ethics, and savoir vivre 
were excellent in tone and 
pithily delivered. She had a 
dread of fire, and long after 
everyone else was in bed and 
asleep she would go round the 
whole house with a little lamp 
in her hand, visiting bedrooms 
and dormitories to see if her 
sixty or seventy girls were all 
right, gases extinguished, and 
night-lights burning properly. 
She liked people to be frank. 
In fact, she used to speak of 
frankness almost as if it were 
a cardinal virtue. Although, 
owing to her position, she had 
to be very strict, she was 
kind and just and _ very 
human. I have seen her 
deeply touched by little de- 
monstrations of loyalty that 
she had not expected. 


Now I have come to the 
last that I knew of the 
family —Mdlle. Louise. Her 
sisters were responsible, con- 
sistent, logical; she was often 
illogical, inconsistent, irrespon- 
sible—but always charming. 
They were all devoted to her. 
I was told that her deter- 
mination to take up painting 
as a profession had been a 
severe trial to her parents. 
They understood for women 
the career of a wife, a school- 
mistress, a nun—but an 
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artist! That seemed to them 
full of perils known and un- 
known. When they saw, how- 
ever, that her heart was set 
upon it, they yielded and 
ave her every advantage pos- 
sible. At times she taught 
some of the advanced draw- 
ing in the school; but I think 
her teaching was intermit- 
tent, she was so often out of 
town. 

I have mentioned her 
“atelier” at the bottom of 
the garden. It was a choice 
spot—at least I think it was, 
but a girl who has never even 
seen a private studio before 
is enchanted with the un- 
usualness of everything there, 
and imagines it is choice. The 
bits of bronze and marble and 
faience and tapestry, the half- 
finished pictures, and all the 
artistic litter that gathers in 
a painter’s room, were there, 
as well as books and a bird. 
She used to invite me in 
occasionally for an hour or 
so. Sometimes she would go 
on painting, when I enjoyed 
a speaking silence; at other 
times she would sit still, talk- 
ing and smoking, and offering 
me some little liqueur. Her 
ideas were quite out of the 
common—her expression also. 
In that she resembled her 
father, and was sometimes 
quite as startling. We talked 
—no, she talked, half in 
French and half in English, 
about anything and every- 
thing — except the Brontés! 
None of the sisters ever men- 
tioned them to me, They must 
have been mere children—if 
Mdlle. Louise were born at 
all—in their day, so could 


not remember them personally. 
Doubtless also they felt, like 
Monsieur Héger, that their 
mother had been terribly 
maligned. I think it showed 
great wisdom on their part 
not to speak on the subject 
to English people. 

Mdlle. Louise liked to talk 
about books, French and Eng- 
lish, and knew Dickens and 
Tennyson well, and often com- 
pared their ideas with those 
of French writers. She said 
English voices “sang like 
birds,” but German voices 
“barked like dogs”; Ireland 
was “too green to paint”; she 
herself was “too ugly to be 
photographed.” She had nu- 
merous friends and admirers, 
and when some one forced her 
to promise to have her photo- 
graph taken she kept her word, 
but in one position she had 
turned her back to the camera, 
and in the other she had an 
umbrella up, completely hiding 
her face ! 

Her speaking voice was 
rather deep and particularly 
pleasant, with a ripple in it, 
and she sang exquisitely— 
sometimes in public for charity 
—in a strong, sweet contralto, 
to her own accompaniment. 

As well as her “atelier” in 
the Rue d’Isabelle she also had 
one at La Hulpe in the country 
a few miles out of Brussels, in 
the direction of Waterloo, She 
took me there once for a few 
days, and how happy I was! 
The happiness is all I remem- 
ber, for nothing comes back to 
my mind about this little visit 
except some walks through 
sandy country, and our play- 
ing with the ourly shavings 
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that came out of her wood 
basket, setting them on fire 
and holding them as long as 
possible before relinquishing 
them to the pile in the stove. 
She loved watching fire and 
flames. 

Her paintings then were 
principally nature studies, 
pictures of level fields with 
winding sandy paths through 
them and a few trees,—just the 
kind that an untutored girl 
would not appreciate. I had 
got to know the pictures in 
the Musée in Brussels, where I 
was fascinated in a crude way 
by the genre and other paint- 
ings, so these clever studies of 
a different kind did not at all 
appeal to me, though I have 
little doubt that if I saw her 
pictures to-day, after having 
visited many modern London 
academies and Paris salons, 
and less modern German and 
Italian galleries, I should like 
them very much. When she 
saw, which she did immedi- 
ately, that I could not ap- 
preciate her work, she was 
not sorry or disappointed, nor 


a@ plain prosaic person, but 
actually seeks him out and 
makes a friend of him, always 
seems to me very wonderfui, 
Do they, perhaps, in some way 
supply each other’s wants? 

While I was there Malle, 
Louise had two pictures 
accepted by the Paris Salon. 
What joy there was in her 
circle! Then eff she went to 
Paris. When she came back 
she told me about various 
artists and notable people 
whom she had met, but they 
were only names to me, so I 
promptly forgot all of them 
but one, that of the poet 
Francois Coppée. She had 
very much enjoyed a meeting 
with him. After hearing her 
sing somewhere, and being 
told that she set sengs to 
music herself, he offered her 
permission to use any of 
his poems that she liked, and 
gave her a little document to 
that effect. This she showed 
me, and appeared much grati- 
fied with such a graceful token 
of his appreciation. 

Such a gifted, interesting, 


did she try to teach me as *kind woman naturally had a 


a schoolmistress might have 
done, but simply taking it for 
granted that a young girl 
could not comprehend such 
work, she went on being just 
as kind and as interesting as 
ever. It is on points like these 
that I think most men are so 
good to boys and most women 
to girls. I believe it is Maurice 
Maeterlinck who says some- 
where that what makes a joy 
of life is intellectual intercourse 
with an artist. I fully endorse 
the statement; and how an 
artist not merely puts up with 


crowd of admirers in the big 
world outside the narrowing 
walls of a school, but inside 
those walls I was her frankest 
admirer, so that my com- 
panions speaking to me about 
her used to call her “ta 
Louise.” She was tall and 
dark, and had large beautiful 
hands, and though they said 
her face was plain I never 
noticed that, for it was alight 
with intellect, vivacity, charm, 
and I thought every hour spent 
in her company a little bit of 
heaven. 
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The Mesdemoiselles Hégers’ 
staff consisted of seven or 
eight resident mistresses, in- 
cluding one German, one Eng- 
lish, and two or three Parisians, 
with about the same number 
of visiting teachers, men and 
women, some of whom were 
not uninteresting. One of 
them I shall always remember, 
she was so good to me. I 
thought her old then, but of 
course she was not. Dear 
Mdlle. Hortense, how literal 
she was and how conscien- 
tious! Her name was Hortense 
De L——; sometimes however 
we wrote it with a small d, 
which would have pleased most 
people, but she always took 
pains on such occasions to 
say, ‘* Mais il ne faut pas écrire 
mon nom avec un petit d, nous 
n’avons qu’un grand.” She 
had been there for many years, 
and her character and work 
were much appreciated by 
Mdlle. Maria Héger. 

Another, too, Mdlle. G., was 
very kind to me, personally 
conducting me in the holidays 
to her Paris, and showing me 
her lions in the most delight- 
ful way. She was very par- 
ticular about her charge, and 
more than once made me 
change my seat at meals in 
restaurants because of ‘‘cet 
impertinent,” who was gener- 
ally so far away that I had 
not even seen him—but she 
had with her beautiful big 
brown eyes. This lady had 
been for some time governess 
to the Belgian Princesses, the 
daughters of King Leopold IL, 
and she told us occasionally 
various little tales about those 
Royal young people, which 
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showed they were very like 
other less aristocratic young 
people—if not more so! 

Then there were the girls. 
There were between sixty and 
seventy boarders, mostly Bel- 
gians, but with a sprinkling of 
Germans and Flemish. Eng- 
lish girls were not encouraged, 
but there were a few English 
and American day-girls, whose 
parents were living in Brussels 
permanently or temporarily. 
One of these girls, the daughter 
of an army officer and niece 
of an archbishop, chatting to 
me one day, said: “This is a 
funny school; there are all 
kinds of girls here, from beg- 
gars to princesses.” Well, there 
were no beggars—in fact, I 
believe most of the girls were 
well off,—but there were rich 
shopkeepers’ daughters; nor 
were there princesses, but quite 
a number of girls had a right 
to the precious little d so 
scrupulously eschewed by Mdlle. 
Hortense, and on the day for 
writing home letters I used to 
see various envelopes addressed 
to Madame la Baronne de Telle 
et Telle, or to Monsieur le Baron 
de So and So. 

I was surprised to find that 
a great many of the boarders 
lived in Brussels. They were 
sent to boarding-school to be 
trained, and to save their 
parents the trouble of sending 
and fetehing them twice or 
four times a-day, for of course 
none of the girls ever came 
unescorted. I have often seen 
the fathers or mothers of day- 
girls stand at the top of the 
now famous flight of steps 
just opposite, as described in 
‘Villette,’ and wave to their 
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daughters till the school door 
opened and they disappeared 
within. 

The girls always wore a 
uniform out of doors. Their 
happiest days were Sunday 
and Thursday, for those were 
the jours de salon, which meant 
that their parents, or intimate 
friends authorised by their 
parents, could come to visit 
them between certain hours in 
the afternoon. Sunday night 
also was always given up to 
dancing, a weekly joy to most 
of the girls. 

These visits were paid in 
the pretty galérie that I have 
mentioned. Window-curtains 
that were easy to hang up and 
take down, furniture covers 
that could be quickly removed, 
were put on by deft servants 
on those days, rugs were scat- 
tered on the tesselated floor, 
and cushioned chairs were 
placed in little groups, so that 
la galérie, from being the use- 
ful school “hall,” where danc- 
ing, gymnastic, and singing 
classes and all kinds of re- 
creation took place, was trans- 
formed into a large handsome 
drawing-room. 

When visitors arrived asking 
to see a certain girl, one ser- 
vant showed them into the 
gallery by one door, while 
another hurried away to the 
schoolroom and called out 
“ Mademoiselle une Telle, au 
salon,” upon which the joyous 
expectant girl put aside her 
work and entered the salon 
at the opposite end from her 
visitors. She had to pause a 
moment, looking up the long 
room to see where her friends 
had established themselves. 


Having found their location, 
she had then probably to pass 
several little parties before 
reaching them. This was some- 
what of a trial for many shy 
girls, for they were obliged 
to bow to each group they 
passed: the joy, however, of 
arrival at the desired haven 
soon made them forget the 
trying passage. Uniform was 
worn on these days too, as a 
discord in colours would have 
got on the nerves of the house- 
hold. A pretty simple black 
dress, with optional blue or 
white ribbons at the neck and 
on the hair, was worn in 
winter, and black and white 
in summer. A mistress sat in 
the room, doing needlework or 
writing letters at a little table. 

At one end of this galérie 
there was a permanent plat- 
form, two or three steps above 
the level of the floor, and of 
the same stone and design. It 
had a glass door in the middle 
of the back and one at each 
end, and so was a_ perfect 
stage for the little dramas 
that were acted from time to 
time. 

Prayers were read in the 
oratoire every morning before 
breakfast, and again just before 
going to bed. Jewesses and 
Protestants did not go in, but 
read their own prayers in a 
room near by. In this con- 
nection, I think it speaks very 
highly for the peace and good- 
will of the household when 
I tell how deeply touched I 
felt on hearing that the cook, 
a simple, uneducated Flemish 
woman, who only just knew 
me, prayed for me every morn- 
ing at a very early mass she 
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used to attend. She thought 
it a terrible pity that such a 
“gentille demoiselle” . should 
be a Protestant! I have ever 
since considered  Mélanie’s 
prayers as one of my most 
cherished memories. 

Breakfast seems to have been 
the same as in Charlotte 
Bronté’s day, and consisted of 
the usual coffee, most delicious 
pistolets, or fresh buns, and 
tartines au beurre and au sirop. 
I always thought tartines was 
too grand a name for just two 
simple thin slices of bread and 
butter, or bread and syrup, 
folded together—but they were 
very good, 

Dinuer was in the middle of 
the day, and there was a lighter 
supper about 7 or 7.30. At 
these meals most girls had 
their own bottles of wine, and 
every girl owned a silver cup, 
which was used instead of a 
glass at table. It was a daily 
interest to see whose cup one 
had. The name was on each. 
At four o’clock there was a 
goiter, or lunch, consisting of 
beer or coffee and the nice 
pistolets again. One never got 
tired of those. This was the 
moment when private pro- 
visions of chocolate were 
allowed to be eaten. 
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After each meal, on leaving 
the dining-room, or réfectoire 
as it was called, each girl had 
to turn at the door and bow to 
the room in general. It was a 
grievance among some of the 
girls that this bow was no 
ordinary one, but une ‘vraie 
révérence en arriére, a regular 
curtsey. I used to wonder if 
it were perhaps an initial pre- 
paration for a possible post at 
Court ! 

Such was life—surface life, 
anyhow — in the Pensionnat 
Héger, probably not very dif- 
ferent from thatin the Brontés’ 
days—but who thought of them 
then? Only Monsieur Héger 
and I, and that rarely, and for 
but a few moments at a time. 
Sometimes at twilight on a 
summer evening in the pear- 
tree allée I tried to realise 
that Charlotte and Emily had 
walked there just as we simple 
people were doing, but I cannot 
truthfully say that I did realise 
it. One cannot force these 
things, and in youth the actu- 
alities of a happy present and 
the dreams of a golden future 
are much too urgent to leave 
time for evoking the spirit of - 
the past. 

That comes later. 

JANET HARPER. 
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A JOURNEY 


Srxurm, probably the most 
mountainous country in the 
world, is a country of beaten 
tracks. No one whe has 
strayed from their devious 
zigzags will dispute the state- 
ment. 

Within its small compass it 
rises in a tumult of ranges 
from 700 to 28,000 feet. In 
a two hours’ scramble one can 
descend from Alpine gentians 
to tropical bamboos. The 
higher altitudes are ice and 
rock, the lower a wilderness 
of forest ridges and precipitous 
gorges, with seldom a level 
space and barely room for a 
footpath by the side of their 
torrent-beds. It is a country 
for flying and leaping things, 
but surely never designed by 
Providence for human habita- 
tion. An adventurous race 
thought otherwise, and in 
process of time they cleared 
the forest in patches and 
compelled the hillsides to yield 
crops for their sustenance. 
But nature forces her in- 
vaders to keep within the 
confines of their own handi- 
work. In the forest, unless 
the traveller is prepared to 
cleave his own way, he must 
keep to the beaten tracks, 
and these are kept open only 
by constant use. Beyond the 
forest-limit every inch of the 
ground is cultivated, so here 
too he must follow the path. 
Cart-roads there are none 
except the tail end of the 
military road that forces a re- 
luctant passage up the Teesta 
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IN SIKHIM. 


gorge from Siliguri te Gantok. 
Sikhim has ne use for wheeled 
vehicles. Bhutia ponies for 
those with means and their 
own sturdy legs for the rest 
are the only means of loco- 
motion. Bridle-paths or coolie- 
tracks are the wayfarer’s 
option, and every inhabited 
hillside is lined with their 
angular courses. 

The lover of wild country 
who prefers to travel in com- 
fort and to sleep with a roof 
over his head will find the 
lower valleys of Sikhim a de- 
lectable land to loiter through. 
The bridle-paths are good: he 
will saunter downhill and ride 
up; and he will find habitable 
rest-houses set at easy stages. 
He will travel through prim- 
eval forest and jungle and 
traverse a dozen belts of 
vegetation where the familiar 
and the strange are mingled in 
attractive confusion. Daily, if 
he chooses his weather wisely, 
he will gaze upon a stupend- 
ous panorama of unconquered 
snow peaks and rock but- 
tresses which is nowhere 
equalled in the wide world. 
Everywhere the domestic 
marches with the elemental. 
The jungle ends abruptly in 
a patch of maize or a terraced 
rice-field. Between shoulders 
of dense black forest, tenanted 
by beasts of the wilds, there 
are green hillsides minutely 
parcelled into fields and dotted 
with picturesque homesteads. 
From a cultivated ridge the 
eye rises direct to a virgin 
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peak. Civilisation is a kindly 
thing in contrast with nature 
at her wildest. 

The day’s march is full of 
human interest, for the paths 
are few and the travellers 
many, and the Sikhimese are 
a friendly folk. There are 
three races: the settler from 
Nepal, a plain practical man 
and a good husbandman; the 
soft-featured and _ feckless 
Lepcha; and the Bhutia, im- 
provident and untidy and ill- 
favoured of face, but a merry 
and a picturesque fellow. The 
women are of a pronounced 
but cheerful ugliness, and, 
with their apple cheeks and 
laughing eyes and black 
neatly plaited hair, not un- 
attractive. One meets them 
at every turn of the path, 
busy with the daily round or 
resting on a steep ascent or 
trudging to the weekly bazar, 
every one with a load of some 
kind strapped across the fore- 
head. There are foreigners 
too, for these are the trade- 
routes from across the moun- 
tains. By these paths comes 
the simple produce of the 
Nepalese valleys. By these 
comes the merchandise of 
Tibet—wool, hides, and yak- 
tails. It comes on droves of 
jangling mules. A Tibetan is 
in nominal charge, but his 
authority is delegated to a 
mule-leader, betasselled to show 
its rank, which strides ahead 
of the drove, full of conscious 
command. The human at- 
tendant strolls behind at his 
leisure, his loose gown thrown 
off to the waist: a stout 
fellow, always ready to grin 
and pass the time of day, but 
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clearly out of his element in 
the soft air of the foot-hills. 
Signs of the people’s faith are 
everywhere, a shrine, a bunch 
of prayer - flags, a whirling 
prayer- wheel, a deorali or 
votive cairn crowning every 
ridge, and here and there a 
monastery of one of the many 
sects of Lamaism. A _ bare- 
headed red-robed lama with 
his circle of beads is a common 
object of the road. He will 
stop to converse, but he is an 
unsatisfactory person to dis- 
cuss his theology with. He 
is hazy and obscure, and in 
the array of gods and saints 
and demons that he marshals 
forth the Lord Buddha is an 
inconspicuous figure. An old 
French missionary once told 
me that during thirty years 
of work in Eastern Tibet he 
heard the name of Buddha 
mentioned once. 

At every cross-road one 
finds a bazar. On the weekly 
market-day it is thronged with 
hill-folk come to buy and sell 
their wares, to borrow money, 
and to hear the news ef the 
great world. Its permanent 
residents are few. There is 
the inevitable tea-shop. One 
never fails to find customers 
making a satisfying meal of 
greasy chapattis and potent 
tea, for no hillman will will- 
ingly pass a tea-shop by, as 
every traveller knows who has 
mislaid his syce or arrived at 
his destination before his 
coolies. And there is the still 
more inevitable cloth-shop of 
the money -lender. He comes 
from Marwar in Central India, 
and he is always to be found 
squatting in his shop, an in- 
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congruous figure with turban 
cocked Marwari-wise over his 
ear, shivering over accounts 
which his victims know noth- 
ing of, and only he can un- 
ravel. He supplies the culti- 
vator with cloth at exorbitant 
prices, he lends him money at 
anything from 30 to 100 per 
cent, he finances his crops, and 
buys them at less than half 
their market-price. The valu- 
able crops of the hills are 
grown solely for his benefit. 
He is a paradoxical creature, 
for he is the greatest curse of 
the hills, and yet for the vast 
majority he alone makes exist- 
ence possible. The only thing 
to be said for him is, that he is 
@ sportsman of a rudimentary 
kind, for he takes many risks 
cheerfully. And when he has 
amassed enough lakhs of 
rupees he will return to his 
own country, and doubtless 
make peace with his con- 
science by building a temple 
in his native village. 

Given reasonable weather, 
the traveller on the bridle- 
paths of lower Sikhim will not 
be disappointed. But there is 
one piece of advice which a 
wise man will accept—he will 
take a pony. For the valleys 
are deep and steamily hot at 
the bottom; the angle of 
the hillsides drives from the 
perspiring pedestrian’s mind 
all thought and appreciation, 
save of the inordinate length 
and steepness of the way; and 
the leeches of Sikhim are 
legion, and inoredibly agile 
and penetrating. 

If the traveller is more 
ambitious, if his eyes are to- 
wards the snows and glaciers, 


still he must be content to 
follow the made track. Be- 
tween inhabited Sikhim and 
her snows lie many forest- 
grown ranges and valleys, and 
though his object be nothing 
less than the conquest of 
Kangchenjunga itself, he has 
no choice but to accept the 
sheep as his guide. Where the 
bridle- paths end the drove- 
roads begin. The word brings 
a vision of grassy loanings that 
meander through homely Scots 
country, or a purple hillside 
with a green strip athwart it 
half overgrown with heather, 
where the bleating of sheep 
and the cry of the whaup and 
the grouse make kindly music 
in the ear. The Sikhim drove- 
road is a sterner thing, seldom 
more than a single sheep-track. 
The path, where it exists, is a 
foot broad; frequently it dis- 
appears altogether, and re- 
appears as a few foot-marked 
boulders on a soree or a low 
archway through forest. It 
keeps to the ridge tops, climb- 
ing steeply up the side of 
precipices, plunging down 
chasms, and often involving 
@ piece of quite respectable 
rock - climbing, for the Hima- 
layan sheep is a mountaineer 
that takes the line of most 
resistance. But it means an 
open line in a blind country, 
and it leads to the very heart 
of the snows. 

It was on a perfect day in 
late September that we started 
from Darjeeling, a party of 
three officials on a short eigh- 
teen days’ leave. It had been 
a year of exceptional wetness 
even for Darjeeling. But here 
at last we thought was the 
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end of the rains, and there 
was every indication of that 
spell of fair weather which we 
had a right to expect. The 
sky was clear save for the white 
fair-weather clouds that hung 
over Kangchenjunga, and we 
took the road with cheerful 
hearts. Our coolies, twenty 
stout Nepali sharpas, with a 
sirdar and a cook, had gone 
ahead to Phallut, a rest-house 
fifty miles from Darjeeling, set 
at the point where Nepal, Sik- 
him,and British India meet. We 
reckoned it two double marches, 
two days of luxurious travelling 
with good ponies and glorious 
weather and rest-houses and 
log-fires. The tourist road runs 
along the knife-edge of the 
ridge that divides Nepal from 
the Darjeeling district. On 
the south one looks down over 
the gently sloping valleys of 
Nepal to the dull - coloured 
plains of Hindustan stretching 
dead flat into shimmering 
space, scarred by the sandy 
courses of the Kosi and the 
Mahanuddy and the far - off 
Teesta. To the north the eye 
ranges over ridge upon ridge 
of green-black forest, a sea 
rolling in waves of symmetrical 
trees till it breaks against the 
wall of the Himalayas. Now 
the path runs clear, and one 
has a noble sense of height 
and space and room; now it 
plunges into a forest valley, 
giant trees, and dense under- 
growth. It is a companion- 
able road, alive with coolies 
from Nepal carrying their 
loads to the thriving little 
markets of Simana Busti and 
Jor Pokri, 

At Sandakphu the face of 
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the country changes. One 
leaves the foot-hills behind and 
all semblance of tropical forest. 
Coarse grass and a profusion 
of tiny flowers take the place 
of undergrowth, and pine-trees 
and rhododendron and birch 
give the country a more homely 
look, From Sandakphu to 
Phallut the journey is twelve 
undulating miles of pure de- 
light. The top of the ridge is 
open country, banks of grass 
and flowers border the road, 
and the trees run close up to it 
from below. The vegetation is 
wholly Himalayan, but one is 
continually reminded of familiar 
places. A glen studded with 
solitary pines recalls the High- 
lands. A stretch of bent grass, 
a tumbling burn, a little bog, 
and some solemn sheep on the 
sky-line is a ridge of Border 
moorland, and a passing veil of 
mist that clouds the snows 
assists the illusion. Then one 
traverses a succession of fir- 
clad knolls and picturesque 
clearings intersected by watered 
glades strewn with fir - cones 
that take one straight to the 
Black Forest. Flower-covered 
slopes in yellow and white and 
purple are English grass-land. 
The last green ascent to Phallut 
might be taken from Tweeddale, 
and in its gullies one might 
hope to find heather and 
bracken and to hear the whirr 
of the startled blackcock. It 
is all in keeping with this land 
of contrasts. Our 12,000-feet 
ridge is bathed in softest sun- 
light ; on one side the ravines 
are filled with the black clouds 
and billowing mist of a storm 
that has passed, and on the 
other the eyes are caught 








sharply up to 28,000 feet of 
dazzling snow. 

India makes a specialty of 
her sunsets. The charm of the 
East lies in them. After the 
dust and glare of a drab day 
she wraps the world in delicate 
colours and bathes it in the 
softest after-glow, that brings 
peace to the soul. I have 
looked on her sunsets and ad- 
mired in every corner of the 
land—on her great rivers, in the 
jungle, amongst steamy rice- 
fields, in open spacious plains, 
and on her plateaus. All of 
them pale before that sunset 
above Phallut. A picture shall 
not be attempted of the sky 
and the floating wisps of cloud, 
the stormy ravines of the after- 
noon, now peaceful valleys full 
of dark purple mist melting 
gently down to the far-away 
plains, the shafts of coloured 
light dividing the farther 
valleys, night below and twi- 
light above, the interplay of 
colour between sky and forest 
and snow and cloud. The 
whole noble line of snows lay 
open. To the west the mass 
of Everest and his attendant 
peaks, eighty miles off yet 
dominating the nearer snows; 
Jannu and Kabru and Kang- 
chenjunga, rugged and massive 
and layered with great slabs 
of snow; the delicate cone of 
Pandim ; Jubonu and Narsing. 
We stood coldly till the last 
tinge of after-glow faded from 
the brow of Kangchenjunga and 
left the world a chilly thing of 
black and gray. We had a 
premonition of a break in the 
weather. The Singlela ridge, 
where lay our path of the 
morrow, looked terribly cold 
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and inhospitable. We turned 
towards Darjeeling, where a 
line of festal light twinkled and 
glimmered cheerily across the 
valleys. Then with a faint 
feeling of regret we sought the 
smoky warmth of our last 
bungalow. 

Next [morning it was blow- 
ing a bitter hurricane. We 
bade a reluctant farewell 
to the ponies and took the 
road on foot. At the 
shrine on Singlela the coolies 
hung prayer-flags and threw 
rice in the air and crooned 
strange prayers, committing us 
to the care of I know not what 
strange gods. At Chiabanjan 
we left the tourist road and 
struck up a sheep-path to the 
Singlela ridge. The start was 
not encouraging. We scram- 
bled for half an hour through 
low forest up the rude begin- 
nings of a precipitous track, 
all boulders and tree-roots and 
black slime. Thumping hearts 
and gasping breath warned us 
to take the heights easy at 
first, and we were glad to rest 
in a shepherd’s mat hut. 

They are strange people these 
nomad shepherds of the Hima- 
layas. The care of sheep: is 
everywhere a solitary and an 
arduous life, but the utter. lone- 
liness of these men must far 
surpass that of the rest of their 
kind. In the spring, when the 
weather grows hot, they leave 
the valleys of Nepal and carry 
their flocks to the heights. 


They move from pasture to. 


pasture, their shelter a rough 
covering of matting and brush- 
wood, and their bed a couch of 
juniper and scented rhododen- 
dren. So they live through 
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the hot weather and the mon- 
soon, shrouded always in mist, 
drenched with continual rain, 
living on their flocks and on 
what the ridges can furnish, 
and, save for a rare visit to a 
distant bazar to replenish their 
stock of grain, content with 
the companionship of their 
sheep. In September, when 
the water-courses dry up and 
the weather grows cool, they 
return to their valleys. Every- 
where, up to the very shoulders 
of Kangchenjunga, wherever 
there was a patch of pasture 
and a little water, we found the 
remains of their rude shelters 
and traces of recent habitation. 
This particular shepherd was 
the last of the descending rear- 
guard. He took our arrival as 
a matter of course, politely 
gave us entrance, and went 
about his immediate business 
of making fire with flint and 
steel with an air of complete 
detachment. His flock of 200 
sheep browsed on the hillside, 
unwatehed apparently, but 
never wandering afield, and an 
occasional strange sound from 
the shepherd conveyed instant 
meaning to an errant sheep. 
Conversation was limited, and 
when we departed he accepted 
in silence a small gift of 
matches and cigarettes. 

The weather broke as we 
left. The mist came down and 
clung depressingly throughout 
an uninteresting and tiring 
march. It took just three times 
as long as the coolies predicted 
to reach our first camp beyond 
Niatang. The hillman is an 
incurable optimist in his esti- 
mate of distances. Whether it 
is a sense of distance or a 


sense of truth that is wanting, 
or whether it is merely a desire 
to speak comforting things, I 
have never discovered. We 
crawled wearily into camp, 
with a thirst that the world 
rarely gives, and found that 
the only water available was a 
filthy little tarn that in happier 
circumstances one would have 
hesitated to wash in, We 
drank it, faintly disguised in 
the form of tea, and bitterly 
repented the thoughtlessness 
that omitted a case of beer 
from the store list. Then the 
problem of fitting three men of 
normal size and their personal 
belongings into a tiny green 
tent 6 feet by 54 had to be 
faced. It was imperfectly 
solved at the cost of frequent 
seizures of cramp. Then the 
rain came on. And, lastly, we 
awoke with a shock te the 
fact that our tent and bedding 
were crawling with leeches, 
great, cold, well-nourished fel- 
lows. With heads and necks 
wrapped in scarves we went 
fearfully to sleep. But either 
the leeches had dined or they 
were. not true children of the 
horse-leech, for we awoke un- 
scathed. 

The uneasy night ended at 
last, and we were out before 
sunrise, Night was still in the 
black and formless valleys, 
and dawn “walked tiptoe on 
the mountain-tops.” Our re- 
ward was a unique view of 
Everest, humped between a 
broad-baeked snow mass and a 
range of white, serrated peaks. 
In a glorious morning we 
breakfasted on a prevision-box 
and watched the snows turn 
from celd gray to pink, and 
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from rose-colour to the white 
glare of full day. Then with 
incredible swiftness down came 
themist. All day we tramped 
through billows of it driven 
before a snell north wind. 
The ridge is like a gigantic, 
irregular saw, and the road is 
one long switchback, rising and 
plunging steeply between 
12,000 to 13,000 feet. Oc- 
casionally it dips into Nepal. 
At the anxious request of our 
sirdar, prompted apparently 
by some vivid past experience, 
we had procured an imposing 
pass from the Durbar. But 
one might as soon expect to 
meet an Abor in Piccadilly as a 
Nepalese official on that hungry 
and desolate frontier. The 
circle of vision was narrow, but 
always beautiful—thick woods 
of rhododendron and juniper 
and mountain-ash, green hol- 
lows of pasture, corries over- 
grown with bushes of what 
must be first cousin to 
heather, purple aconite in pro- 
fusion, and quantities of more 
innocent yellow and red flowers 
for which our meagre botanical 
vocabulary held no names. At 
noon it began to rain, and 
poured steadily and increas- 
ingly. The camp at Mingu- 
tang was a drenched and sorry 
sight. After dark the floods 
descended and the wind blew 
and beat upon the tent till it 
leaked mournfully; and the 
three cramped and shivering 
inmates crept into sleeping- 
bags and slept soundly. 

At Mingutang the ridge 
widens. One leaves the steep 
V-shaped gorges of the lower 
hills and enters a generous, 
open, upland country. Across 


a low col and one is looking 
up a noble Highland glen. On 
the west precipitous green hills 
cleft into corries and seamed 
with waterfalls, on the east 
long easy slopes of pasture 
and trees, where the burns 
have leave to wind and trickle 
over pebbles. It was a soft, 
gray, West-Highland morning 
when we sauntered sentiment- 
allyup the glen, where every cor- 
ner was reminiscent of homely 
places. Among the rhododen- 
drons and rowans we shot a 
brace of blood - pheasants, a 
demurely coloured hen and a 
handsome cock with gaudy 
plumage of red and green and 
yellow. The woods give place 
to a russet moor which ends 
in a steep scree-slope. The 
glen leads to a high plateau, 
between 14,000 and 15,000 
feet, where several great ridges 
are knit together, forming a 
fourfold watershed. A string 
of lochans feeds the streams, 
—gray sheets of water with 
granite shores encircled by 
green hills. We  lunched 
coldly on a wet rock by 
the side of one: the rain 
plashed drearily on the wan 
water, and the mist crept 
along the hillside, and one 
could have sworn that both 
the loch and the weather 
were of Galloway. It is un- 
dulating country, long slopes 
of grass and rocks and scree. 
Our constant companion the 
mist was with us again, but 
one was dimly conscious of a 
succession of wide green hol- 
lows streaming with water, 
and narrowing to ledges over 
which the water poured into 
rocky gorges. From the edge 
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of the plateau there is a breath- 
less descent of 2000 feet to 
Gamathang in the valley of 
the little Rathong. Once a 
considerable yak-station, Gam- 
athang has now only a ruined 
hut to tell the tale. It is an 
exquisite spot, a patch of green 
at the meeting-place of five 
glens, with towering pine-clad 
hills literally overhanging it 
on every side. Our camp there 
lingers pleasantly in the mind— 
dry sand for the tent floor, the 
luxury of a bath in an ice-cold 
stream, a fine evening, and 
roast pheasant for dinner. 
The traveller in the Hima- 
layas, to whom time is an 
object, should be careful to 
have either clear weather or 
some one in his retinue who 
knows the road. From Gama- 
thang to Jongri we had neither. 
The survey map is a broken 
reed, as it shows only the main 
ridges, and to take the wrong 
valley may mean days of un- 
necessary labour. It is equally 
useless to work by direction 
when the snows and all land- 
marks are hidden in mist. We 
made our first mistake at 
Bhoktu, the summit of the 
ridge above Gamathang. In- 
stead of keeping along the 
Kangla road and making a 
detour which the map, correct 
in this instance, marked, we 
turned to the right, which 
reason indicated was the direc- 
tion of Jongri. The light of 
reason and a clear path, which 
unfortunately led to the right, 
were our undoing. In a few 
miles the track faded into 
nothingness, and we were 
stranded in a forest of thick 
rhododendron. To retrace our 
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steps was the proper course, 
but again guided by a mis- 
taken sense of direction we 
decided to force a way down 
the valley to where it joins 
the Rathong, which flows be- 
neath the Jongri ridge. In 
open country this might have 
been a sound plan, but not in 
forest. Lightheartedly we com- 
menced to carve eut a path 
with kukris, hoping for open 
ground ahead, which never 
came. Underfoot the going 
was a detestable mixture of 
mould and mud and soaking 
decay. It rained incessantly. 
Drenched to the skin we strug- 
gled on for five hours, hack- 
ing at trees, dodging branches, 
plunging through torrents, con- 
fident that each shoulder would 
disclose the Rathong, and al- 
ways disappointed. Towards 
evening we abandoned the un- 
equal contest and started up 
hill in hope of finding a dry 
place to camp. The forest 
grew thicker and the mist 
denser and the ridges more 
confusing. It became un- 
pleasantly clear that we had 
lost ourselves, and we had 
just accepted the certainty of 
a night of extreme discomfort 
when suddenly through the 
mist and trees we eaught sight 
of a thin trail of smoke. A 
record piece of jungle-cutting 
brought us to the source of it. 
It was a rough log - cabin. 
The little clearing in front was 
piled a foot deep with birds’ 
feathers. The owner was a 
wild creature of the woods, a 
Limbu from Nepal, who lived 
by trapping musk-deer and 
selling the musk. Whether 
there are more of his astonish- 
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ing kind in these forests I know 
not. We were too weary and 
the day was too far spent for 
inquiries into his strange and 
solitary existence. Negotia- 
tions were difficult at first. He 
sat crouched over his smoking 
fire whittling a stake for one of 
his traps and stoutly refused to 
move. Finally, by a promise of 
bakshish and other arguments 
which we could not follow, the 
sirdar persuaded him to show 
us the path to Jongri. Having 
got him started, the difficulty 
was to keep him in sight, for 
the man was a marvel of 
muscle and sinew, and he took 
these punishing slopes like an 
antelope. The road led up the 
side of a long fence of brush- 
wood, with every few yards a 
gap set with a cunning and 
most effective trap. The ascent 
was probably not much over 
1500 feet, but it seemed endless 
and the pace was killing. At 
last he put us on @ narrow 
track, and just at nightfall we 
reached some water and fuel 
and a possible camping-ground. 
No European, so far as I 
know, has crossed the hills 
from Gamathang to Jongri. 
In any case our route was a 
new one; but it is not recom- 
mended to future travellers. 
Here a word must be said in 
praise of the coolies. They were 
splendid fellows, and through- 
out the trek never gave a 
moment’s trouble, Their cheer- 
fulness was amazing. Each 
carried a load of sixty 
pounds. They swung downhill 
singing and whistling, uphill 
they groaned Ram Ram in 
mock distress. The camp ar- 
rangements were never delayed 


by a laggard coolie, At night 
their brushwood fires were 
cheerful with laughter and 
music. The perpetual mist 
and rain never damped their 
spirits. Nights spent in wet 
cloths under flimsy leaking 
shelters they took as a matter 
of course ; in the morning they 
rolled out smiling and cheerful 
as ever to take up their packs 
made heavier by the rain. 
Throughout the episode of 
the jungle-cutting they never 
grumbled, and I can imagine 
no greater trial of temper than 
to carry a load through thick 
undergrowth. They were walk- 
ing steadily for ten hours up 
and down many thousand feet 
of very trying country. It 
was an inspiration from heaven 
that made them play at being 
a flock of sheep. The head 
coolie played the shepherd, 
uttering weird seductive calls, 
and the rest baa-ed in chorus. 
Mercifully the childish jest 
never grew stale. The steeper 
the ground the louder and 
more pathetic rose the bleat- 
ing. At the end of the day, 
when the shepherd limped into 
camp ahead of his flock, half- 
dead with exhaustion, he in- 
formed us gravely that the 
bheri-walla was very tired, and 
he had lost all his sheep. 

Our troubles seemed now to 
be at an end. Another day of 
mist and rain did not disturb 
us. Weeven debated whether 
we need carry tiffin, so certain 
were we of reaching Jongri by 
midday. But it had been or- 
dained that we should explore 
yet another nameless glen. 
When we arrived at what we 
rightly thought was the valley 
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of the Churung Chu we hesi- 
tated fatally. The sirdar, who 


‘had once come this way from 


the Kangla, thought that the 
path to Jongri led down the 
valley. But a broader and 
clearer track led up the hill- 
side in the same direction. If 
we were inclined to take the 
low road, the coolies, acutely 
mindful of yesterday, were 
more than determined to take 
the high road, and while we 
debated they took a firm line 
and disappeared in the mist. 
We followed meekly. The 
path crossed the ridge and 
descended to the next valley, 
for two hours it gave the im- 
pression of having a definite 
object, and then it vanished 
abruptly into thin air. The 
one thing clear in our perplexed 
minds was a determination 
that there should be no more 
jungle-cutting. But the sirdar 
was confident that we had but 
to climb the ridge on our left 
to strike Jongri. We did so 
wearily, only to hear the roar 
of another torrent in a farther 
valley. We seemed to be 
wandering in a nightmare of 
parallel glens. Had we pushed 
on we would have found the 
Rathong, and might have 
struck the sheep-path from 
Kabru to Jongri. But it was 
late, and we had learnt caution, 
so we retraced our steps and 
camped coldly in the valley, 
very peevish at the thought of 
@ precious day wasted. 

But all regret vanished when 
we awoke next morning to find 
3 cloudless sky and a world 
white with hoar-frost. Weeven 
ceased to resent the mist which 
had veiled our eyes till we 
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reached the very base of the 
snows. Above the camp a 
stream issued from a _ pure 
white glacier, flowed sedately 
through a broad green fold in 
the hills and poured over a high 
waterfall into our nameless 
valley. At sunrise we climbed 
the ridge to the south and for 
an hour forgot a ravenous ap- 
petite. On the west were the 
precipices and powdered snow 
of the Kangla and an unknown 
peak above our valley, then 
little Kabru and, fronting us, 
the splendid mass of Kabru 
itself, running out to the Dome 
and the Forked peak ; then the 
gap where lay the Guichala ; 
then Pandim and the peaks to 
the east, a noble line of dazzling 
sunlit snows sparkling in the 
frosty morning air. So near 
were we that Kabru completely 
hid the peaks of Kangchenjunga. 
Only those who for days have 
had their horizon bounded by a 
narrow circle of gray mist can 
appreciate the full glory of that 
vision. We walked on close- 
cropped turf studded with blue 
gentians. A herd of startled 
mountain -sheep surveyed the 
intruders on their feeding- 
grounds for a moment, and in 
another second were far away 
en a snow-slope. The camp 
below smoked cheerfully, and a 
field of wet clothes lay drying 
in thesun. It was a heartening 
morning after five days of rain. 
There was no mistaking the 
line of country now, and the 
mist that was already rising 
held no terrors for us. We 
crossed into the valley of the 
Churung Chu and descended 
steeply through thick rhodo- 
dendrons by the side of its 
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splendid cascades; across the 
pale blue Rathong by a crazy 
old bridge; up an easy ascent 
of 2000 feet, and by two o’clock 
we were at Jongri. 

To the mountaineer Jongri 
is the true beginning of the 
Himalayas. It crowns the last 
ascent from the valleys. Its 
peaceful upland downs and 
pastures are the threshold of 
the snows, and within a day’s 
march lie the glaciers of Kabru 
and Kangchenjunga and Pan- 
dim. It is an outpost of civil- 
isation, having during eight 
months of the year a popu- 
lation of forty yaks and one 
solitary soft -featured yak- 
herd who keep the lamas of 
Pamionchi monastery and the 
Raja of Sikhim supplied with 
adamantine but very palat- 
able yak butter. It boasts two 
decrepit stone huts, the less 
dilapidated of which the yak- 
herd shares fairly with his 
calves. The traveller is not 
likely to desert the wettest and 
most exiguous of tents for a 
night’s lodging under either 
roof. But he will do well to see 
that his tent-ropes are firmly 
tethered to boulders, for the yak 
is of an inquiring habit and al- 
most as uncertain with his horns 
as his near relation the High- 
land bullock. 

Mr Freshfield in his fascin- 
ating book speaks of Jongri as 
the mountaineer’s headquarters 
of the future, the Riffel Alp or 
Eggishorn of Sikhim. He sees 
hospices at Jongri and pensions 
and hotels perched in the neigh- 
bouring valleys, the haunt of 
the more adventurous tourist, 
the health-resort of the enfeebled 
Anglo-Indian. It is an attrac- 
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tive picture, but I take leave to 
doubt. A decade has passed 
since that prophecy was made, 
and Jongri is no less remote 
and unvisited. India has many 
shikaris but few mountaineers. 
A shooting trip in the hills 
is one of the commonest forms 
of short leave; but moun- 
taineering demands time, and 
the hard - worked officials 
and soldiers and business men 
of the Plains naturally spend 
all their scanty furlough at 
home. A few local enthusiasts 
there are, but the majority of 
the small band of Himalayan 
climbers are visitors from 
Europe. And so it will con- 
tinue to be. Asa health-resort 
and tourist centre the future 
of Jongri is still more remote. 
It is at least five marches from 
Darjeeling, long and _ steep 
marches in the tourist’s view. 
Proper bridle-paths and rest- 
houses would have to be built 
and kept in repair, no easy 
matter in a precipitous country 
where landslips are daily occur- 
rences in the rains. The traffic 
would uot justify the expendi- 
ture in the eyes of an indigent 
Government, much less would 
it tempt the most enterprising 
of proprietors to build any form 
of hotel at Jongri. India is a 
wide word, and the tourist 
season is short. At present a 
bare week-end is the attention 
that Darjeeling receives from 
most tourists. In that time 
they can see the finest mountain 
panorama in the world, and 
there is no need to go farther. 
Jongri, it must be confessed, is 
even wetter and mistier than 
Darjeeling. One can never 
safely count on clear weather, 
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and fer two months at the most 
can one reasonably expect it. 
It is unlikely that the tourist 
would devote to the glens of 
Sikhim ten days, which he 
might have spent at Agra and 
Delhi, on the offchance of a 
view which cannot surpass what 
he has already seen from the 
Darjeeling Mall. Almost cer- 
tainly the tourist traffic ef the 
cold weather would not pay the 
hotel-keeper. Jongri will form 
an ideal headquarters for moun- 
taineers, but it will net be put 
to the common use of tourists. 
It would, however, be a grace- 
ful act of Government to build 
a modest rest-house. The yak- 
herd could double the part of 
chaukidar. It would not pay, 
but the gratitude of its select 
occupants would be deep. 

The upper valleys that fall 
direct from the snows are 
fashioned after one model. 
From the glacier tongue a tree- 
less glen with easy, shelving 
slopes runs broad and open for 
several miles. Then there is 
a well-marked ledge, the ground 
falls abruptly away, the hills 
close in, and the glacier stream 
pours in one continuous series 
of waterfalls down miles of 
headlong gorge until it sobers 
to a sedater course in the lower 
valleys. The valley of the 
Praig Chu, which joins the 
Rathong below Jongri, is a fine 
specimen of the type. The 
upward track from Jongri 
takes an apparently gratuitous 
plunge in order to climb the 
last 1500 feet of its trackless 
gorge. It is a pleasant path 
through fir-trees, and ash, and 
rhododendron, by the side of 
dancing, tumbling waters, be- 
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tween banks of flowers and 
multitudes of pale-blue berries, 
which the eoolies devour in 
alarming quantities. Near 
Alukthang the road finally 
leaves the line of forest and 
splits into a dozen ill-defined 
tracks. Scrub, juniper, and 
dwarf rhododendron that con- 
ceal boulders and innumerable 
rivulets produce much the same 
effect on the temper as tramp- 
ing through deep heather on a 
stony hillside. A wide valley 
stretches for three miles ahead, 
flanked on the left by the grim 
protecting buttresses of Kabru, 
and on the right by smooth 
gravelled slopes that lead gently 
up to the impregnable cliffs of 
Pandim. <A great bank of 
moraine, the tongue of the 
Alukthang glacier, closes the 
valley to the North. Skirting 
it one stumbles on a turquoise- 
blue tarn, with shores of silver 
sand. A scramble up its feeder- 
stream brings one to a world 
torn and twisted byice. From 
Kabru and Pandim_ white 
glaciers of every conceivable 
formation, ribbed and seraced 
and crevassed, flow down to a 
sea of tumbled moraine, a mass 
of gray-white rocks and rubbish 
and slabs of dirty ice. One has 
an eerie sense of chaotic tumult 
and deathly stillness. The path 
rises by tiers. Another silent 
tarn is passed and the sandy 
plain of Chemathong, which 
once was a loch. Then with 
a feeling of relief one enters 
the pastures below the Guicha- 
la. There are two passes, 
although the map shows only 
one. Our sirdar knew only 
of the higher, and after a 
toilsome hour on an almost 





perpendicular piece of scree 
we crossed the pass in a 
snowstorm. 

I have seen Kangchenjunga 
by moonlight from Darjeeling, 
and have thought it the nunc 
dimittis of scenery. The gos- 
samer mist in the valleys like 
finest wood-smoke, lit as by 
softest invisible lamps, the 
labyrinth of ridges dimly dis- 
tinet, yet softly fused in a 
silver light, melting upwards 
to a crown of purest white 
snow—it seemed that nothing 
i could be more beautiful. But 
| I had not then seen that vision 

from below the Alukthang 
glacier when the mists slowly 
unveiled the face of Pandim 
to the moon. The solid rock 
buttresses of Kabru were 
| sharply outlined in deepest 
black shadow; shimmering 
1 | mist shut off the valley to 
north and south; only this 
delicate thing of white magic 
hovered above us. The words 
white and black convey no im- 
pression of the colours of her 
i| snow and rocks, nor can any 
I words impoverished by common 
| use. Her graceful lines were a 
luminous whiteness shining by 
a light of her own, and her 
eliffs conveyed an unearthly 
impression of transparency. It 
was like a vision from another 
world. Till far into the night 
three shivering mortals kept 
reverent vigil among the icy 
stones of the Praig Chu. 

Perhaps a dozen Englishmen 
have reached the Guichala; 
fewer have gone beyond it to 
| the Talung glacier; and a still 
smaller number have pene- 
trated to the Zemu glacier by 
way of the Teesta and La-chen. 
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But the country between the 
Talung and Zemu glaciers no 
one has explored. A formid- 
able rock-spur rises sheer from 
the Talung. A high recess to 
the north-west of it contains 
the Tongshong glacier which 
leads up to a 19,300-feet pass, 
named by Mr Freshfield the 
Cloud Gap. The pass divides 
Kangchenjunga from Simvu, 
and leads over to the Zemu 
glacier. Mr Freshfield has 
pointed out that if the gap 
should prove practicable for 
coolies it will be of the 
greatest service to moun- 
taineers, as the Zemu could 
be reached in three days from 
Jongri. It was our ambition 
to settle the point, but time 
and the weather were against 
us. We started early from 
the eamp in the Talung and 
struck across the glacier. It 
looked little more than a 
stone’s-throw, but it took 
two hours of steady walking 
to cross it diagonally. It is 
a dirty wilderness of ice-hill- 
ocks covered with recks and 
frozen rubble, lonely green 
pools, walls of muddy ice, and 
occasional beautiful pale-blue 
caves. The few crevasses are 
almost completely hidden by 
boulders. We had barely time 
to select a line on the spur 
before the mist was upon us. 
It led up a very steep, narrow 
slope of grass and rocks be- 
tween screes, then over loose 
stones, and finally landed us 
on the moraine of a small 
glacier. The moraine ended at 
the base of a great rock but- 
tress, but we discovered a gully 
that runs across the face ef the 
rock at a fairly easy angle, and 
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half an hour’s scramble took us 
to the top. It was now grow- 
ing late and snowing, and the 
mist was thicker than ever; 
we had to turn back if the 
camp was to be reached before 
dark. The gully led to what 
seemed a practicable snow-slope, 
and the Tongshong glacier was 
just abeve. To this point agile 
and lightly laden coolies could 
probably go. But the glacier 
itself is a much more doubtful 
matter. Thedistance from the 
top of our gully (about 17,000 
feet) to the Cloud Gap is 
short, but the rise is well over 
2000 feet. It almost certainly 
involves some difficult ice-work, 
and that is certainly the im- 
pression one gets in looking 
at it from the Talung valley. 
Expert climbers like Major 
Bruce’s Gurkhas could no doubt 
cross, but not, I think, the 
untrained hillman, The ques- 
tion could best be settled from 
the Zemu side, where the ap- 
proach to the gap is an easy 
snow-slope. It was useless for 
us, with one day left and the 
certainty of continued mist, to 
make anether attempt. And 
we had still to explore the 
Talung valley. 

In two days we saw it in 
every humour—in mist and 
rain, under leaden skies, in 
snow and summer weather. 
We saw the valley in_ its 
sombrest mood. Heavy black 
clouds hung over the snows; 
dripping slopes ran down to 
a chilly gray glacier; the still- 
ness of death oppressed the 
spirit; the rumble of an ava- 
lanche er the hollow mourn- 
ful sound of falling stones 
only made the silence more 





utterly lonely and desolate. 
One entered dimly into the 
mind of Kangchenjunga’s wor- 
shippers. Butter - smearings 
and an image in a cave by 
the glacier side showed that 
they had recently been about 
their service. At Alukthang 
Mr Freshfield places the limit 
to the annual pilgrimage of 
propitiation from the Pami- 
onchi monastery. But Aluk- 
thang is only the outer court 
of the temple. Here is the 
very sanctuary of the snows, 
and in this temple not made 
with hands the innermost rites 
of worship must, I think, be 
performed. But it is to that 
last sunny morning that one 
looks back with the keenest 
pleasure. Given reasonable 
weather—an extravagant de- 
mand, I admit—one could 
spend a delectable week in 
the Talung valley. There are 
grouse to be shot and musk- 
deer and mountain-sheep to 
be stalked, and with luck one 
might get a snow - leopard. 
We had no time for serious 
shikar, but the innumerable 
tracks in the snow showed 
that the ‘sportsman’s bag 
might be a heavy one. And 
the seenery passes all imagin- 
ing. One is at the very heart 
of the Himalayas. The stu- 
pendous cirque of Kangchen- 
junga heads the valley: its 
eastern ridge and Simvu and 
the Tongshong spur form the 
north wall; along the south 
run the spurs of Kabru; and 
Pandim and her ridges close 
the eastern view in a deep 
defile. It is one colossal 
gallery of snow and rock, 
sheer cliffs and needles, fields 
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and cernices of ice; every 
side valley sending down a 
white glacier to feed the 
sinuous gray stream beneath ; 
avalanches crashing from the 
cliffs and rolling over the 
glacier in clouds of snow. 
And under the menace of the 
peaks, on the very verge of 
the glacier, we lay in a per- 
fect temperature on a scented 
carpet of juniper and moss 
and fern, or sauntered for 
miles on the gentle slopes of 
a@ grassy moor. But by night- 
fall we were firing shots in 
the mist to guide the steps 
of a lest sportsman, and 
before morning the _ coolies’ 
tents were levelled by a 
blizzard of snow. 

Next day we turned our 
backs to the snows, and the 
return march was a matter 
of reaching Darjeeling and 
the flesh-pots of civilisation 
with all speed. The forbid- 
ding gorges of the upward 
march were smiling valleys 
after the Talung. We reached 
Jongri in mist, in mist we 
made an assault on the rock 
peak of Kabur, in mist we 
left. The yak-herd must have 
produced a secret store of 
liquer, for our sirdar became 
mildly and gravely tipsy, and 
the coolies made anxious but 
vain requests for advances to 
buy milk. From Jongri we 
chose the alternative route 
down the valley of the lower 
Rathong. There was a mud- 
slide of 6000 feet, ending in 
giant tropical forest, and a 
wet leech-bitten camp at the 
junction of the Praig Chu 
and the Rathong. The country 
between that point and the 
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outskirts of civilisation at 
Yoksun I have no desire 
ever to see again. A month 
earlier @ man was sent out 
to examine the road. He 
reported it impossible for any 
sahib, He exaggerated only 
a little. My recollection is of 
sharp rocks, fallen trees, black 
mud and treacherous forest 
mould, steep rock staircases 
streaming with water, logs 
laid along the edge of space, 
ankle - twisting descents and 
unnecessary climbs, steamy 
airless heat, unending ridges 
of thick oppressive forest, 
clearings that promised the 
end and always disclosed an- 
other deep bend and another 
ridge. The path was over- 
grown with thick vegetation. 
Vicious great nettles stung 
the hands, leeches dropped on 
the head and neck and joined 
forces with invaders from be- 
low, until the last vestige of 
temper went and human nature 
was laid bare to its elements. 
Then of a sudden, at the turn- 
ing of a steep shoulder, the 
nightmare ended and Yoksun 
lay below us, a broad clear 
shoulder of hill broken into 
glens and hollows and dotted 
with huts,—a green oasis in 
that wilderness of dark forest. 
A domestic pig ran in front 
of us, and a dog barked, and 
we knew we were back to 
civilisation. Our jarred feet 
found a smooth village - path. 
In a terraced hollow some 
young men and girls were 
treading out the crop in a 
kind of rhythmic dance, and 
singing as they worked. Sheep 
cropped the hillside. A leis- 
urely herd of cattle rolled 
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homeward. We crossed a 
stream and came on some huts 
where children were playing 
on the grass. A little temple 
crowned a slope on the right, 
and in front, 1000 feet above, 
perched the Dubdi monastery. 
Beyond a belt of trees we came 
upon the Kazi’s house, where 
we were hospitably received 
and regaled with marwa beer. 
A room of bare boards was 
given us, and, after a fort- 
night of congested canvas, we 
found it all that is spacious 
and comfortable. The little 
settlement lay steeped in the 
evening light; only homely 
sounds broke the stillness; 
there was an atmosphere of 
security and peace and human 
intercourse and things familiar. 
Civilisation at that moment 
seemed very good in our eyes. 

From Yoksun to the ways 
of tourists is a longish and a 
tiring day’s march. There are 
two steep descents to the lower 
Rathong and the Ringbi Chu, 
and two equally steep and 
longer climbs. At 17,000 feet 
we had felt no distress and 
no touch of mountain-sickness. 
Possibly a fortnight spent above 
12,000 feet had acclimatised 
us and unfitted us for lower 
heights, for these relentless 
ascents from 3000 to 5000 feet 
in soft moist heat produced an 
unusual feeling of strain. The 
country is nondescript at first, 
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largely deforested, covered with 
rank vegetation and patches of 
cultivation. But Sikhim has 
no better cultivated hillside 
than the slope from the Ringbi 
to Pamionchi. It was after 
dark when three battered and 
disreputable travellers stum- 
bled up to the Pamionchi rest- 
house. It was oecupied by four 
startlingly civilised and well- 
groomed people who were mak- 
ing the usual leisurely round. 
They were tolerant, and hospit- 
ably offered us the dining-room 
tosleep in. But we felt that our 
place was without, amongst the 
dogs and coolies. At dawn we 
arose and crept silently away. 
At Pul Bazar in the valley 
ponies from Darjeeling met us, 
and in luxurious ease we did 
the steep double march to 
Chakun. The valleys smiled 
in sunlight under blue skies 
and fleecy clouds, but looking 
back we could see that our old 
haunts above 13,000 feet were 
still wrapped in mist. The 
march ended in the usual 
downpour. Fortunately the 
rest-house at Chakun was un- 
occupied, and we were free to 
deal painfully with our hirsute 
and tender faces. Next even- 
ing we lounged before a fire 
in the Darjeeling Club, con- 
scious ef a civilised meal and 
a hot bath and clean clothes, 
and filled with a great content. 
W. H. BucHan. 
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THE RIDING OF 
BY JOHN 


Sim bent over the meal ark 
and plumbed its contents with 
his fist. Two feet and more 
remained : provender — with 
care—for a month, till he 
harvested the waterside corn 
and ground it at Ashkirk 
mill. He straightened his 
back, better pleased; but, as 
he moved, the fine dust flew 
into his throat and set him 
coughing. He choked back 
the sound till his face crim- 
soned. 

But the mischief was done. 
A woman’s voice, thin and 
weary, came from the ben- 
end. 

The long man tiptoed awk- 


wardly to her side. “Canny, 
lass,” he erooned. “It’s me 
back frae the hill. There’s 


a mune and a clear sky, and 
I’ll hae the lave under thack 
and rape the morn. Syne 
I’m for Ninemileburn, and 
the coo ’ill be i’ the byre by 
Setterday. Things micht be 
waur, and well  warstle 
through yet. There was 
mair tint at Flodden.” 

The last rays of October 
daylight that filtered through 
the straw lattice showed a 
woman’s head on the pillow. 
The face was white and 
drawn, and the great black 
eyes—she had been an Oliver 
out of Megget—were fixed in 
the long stare of pain. Her 
voice had the high lilt and 
the deep undertones of the 
Forest. 
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NINE MILEBURN. 


BUCHAN. 


“The bairn ill be gone ere 
ye ken, Sim,” she said wearily. 
“He canna live without milk, 
and I’ve nane to gie him. 
Get the coo back or lose the 
son I bore ye. If I were 
my ordinar’ I wad hae’t in 
the byre, though I had to 
kindle Ninemileburn ower 
Wat’s heid.” 

She turned miserably on 
her pillow, and the babe 
beside her set up a feeble 
crying. Sim busied himself 
with re-lighting the peat fire. 
He knew too well that he 
would never see the milk-cow 
till he took with him the 
price of his debt or gave a 
bond on harvested crops. He 
had had a bad lambing, and 
the wet summer had soured 
his shallow lands. The cess 
to Branksome was due, and 
he had had ne means to pay 
it. His father’s cousin of the 
Ninemileburn was a brawling 
fellow, who never lacked beast 
in byre or corn in bin, and 
to him he had gone for the 
loan. But Wat was a hard 
man, and demanded surety ; 
so the one cow had travelled 
the six moorland miles and 
would not return till the 
bond was cancelled. As well 
might he try to get water 
from stone as move Wat by 
any tale of a sick wife and 
dying child. 

The peat smoke got into 
his throat and brought on a 
fresh fit of coughing. The 
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wet year had played havoc 
with his chest, and his lean 
shoulders sheok with the 
paroxysms. An anxious look 
at the bed told him that 
Marion was drowsing, so he 
slipped to the door. 

Outside, as he had said, the 


sky was clear. From the 
plashy hillside came _ the 
rumour ef swollen burns. 


Then he was aware of a 
man’s voice shouting. 

“Sim,” it oried, “Sim 0’ 
the Cleuch . . Sim.” A 
sturdy figure came down 
through the serog of hazel 
and revealed itself as his 
neighbour of the Dodhead. 
Jamie Telfer lived five miles 
off in Ettrick, but his was 
the next house to the Cleuch 
sheiling. 

Telfer was running, and his 


round red face shone with 
sweat. “Dod, man _ Sim, 
yere hard o’ hearin’. I was 


routin’ like to wake the deid, 
and ye never turned your 
neck. It’s the fray I bring 
ye. Mount and ride to the 
Carewoodrig. The word’s frae 
Branksome. I’ve but Rankle- 
hope to raise, and then me 
and William’s Tam will be 
on the road to join ye.” 

“Whatna fray?” Sim asked 
blankly. 

“Ninemileburn. Bewcastle’s 
marching. They riped the 
place at cockcrow, and took 
twenty-six kye, five horse, 
and a walth o’ plenishing. 
They were seen fordin’ Teviot 
at ten afore noon, but they’re 
gaun round by Ewes Water, 


for they durstna try the 
Hermitage Slack. Forbye 
they move slow, for the 
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bestial’s heavy wark to drive. 
They shut up Wat in the auld 
peel, and he didna win free 
till bye mid-day. Syne he 
was off to Branksome, and 
the word frae Branksome is 
to raise a’ Ettrick, Teviot- 
dale, Ale Water, and the 
Muirs o’ Esk. We look to 
win up wi’ the lads long 
ere they cross Liddell, and 
that at the speed they gang 
will be gey an’ near sunrise. 
It’s a braw mune for the 
job.” 

Jamie Telfer lay on his face 
by the burn and lapped up 
water like a dog. Then with- 
out another word he trotted 
off across the hillside beyond 
which lay the Ranklehope. 

Sim had a fit of coughing 
and looked stupidly at the 
sky. Here was the last 
straw. He was dog- tired, 
for he had had little sleep 
the past week. There was 
no one to leave with Marion, 
and Marion was too weak to 
tend herself. The word was 
from Brankseme, and at an- 
other time Branksome was to 
be obeyed. But now the 
thing was past reason. What 
use was there for a miserable 
careworn man to ride among 
the swank, well-fed lads in 
the Bewcastle chase? 

And then he remembered his 
cow. She would be hirpling 
with the rest of the Ninemile- 
burn beasts on the road to the 
Border. The case was more 
desperate than he had thought. 
She was gone for ever unless 
he helped Wat to win her 
back. And if she went, where 
was the milk for the child ? 

He stared hopelessly up at 
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a darkening sky. Then he 
went to the lean-to where 
his horse was stalled. The 
beast was fresh, for it had not 
been out for two days—a rough 
Forest shelty, with shaggy fet- 
locks and a mane like a thicket. 
Sim set his old saddle on it 
and went back to the house. 

His wife was still asleep, 
breathing painfully. He put 
water on the fire to boil, and 
fetched a handful of meal from 
the ark. With this he made a 
dish of gruel, and set it by the 
bedside. He drew a pitcher of 
water from the well, for she 
might be thirsty. Then he 
banked up the fire and steeked 
the window. When she woke 
she would find feod and drink, 
and he would be back before 
the next darkening. He dared 
not look at the child. 

The shelty shied at a line of 
firelight from the window as 
Sim flung himself wearily on 
its back. He had got his long 
ash spear from its place among 
the rafters and donned his 
leather jacket with the iron 
studs on breast and shoulder. 
One of the seams gaped. His 
wife had been mending it when 
her pains took her. 


He had ridden by Common- 
side and was high on the 
Caerlanrig before he saw signs 
of men. The moon swam in a 
dim dark sky, and the hills 
were as yellow as corn. The 
round top of the Wisp made a 
clear mark to ride by. Sim 
was & nervous man, and at 
another time would never have 
dared te ride alone by the 
ruined shieling of Chasehope, 
where folk said a witch had 
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dwelled long ago and the 
Devil still came in the small 
hours. But now he was too 
full of his cares to have room 
for dread. With his head on his 
breast he let the shelty take its 
own road through the mosses. 

But on the Caerlanrig he 
came on a troop of horse. 
They were a lusty crowd, well 
mounted and armed, with iron 
basnets and corselets that 
jingled as theyrode. Harden’s 
men, he guessed, with young 
Harden at the head of them, 
They cried him greeting as he 
fell in at the tail. “It’s Long 
Sim o’ the Cleuch,” one said; 
“he’s sib to Wat or he wadna 
be here. Sim likes his ain fire- 
side better than the ’Bateable 
Land.” 

The companionship of others 
cheered him. There had been 
a time, before he brought 
Marion from Megget, when 
he was a well-kenned figure 
on the Borders, a good man at 
weaponshows, and a fierce 
fighter when his blood was 
up. Those days were long 
gone; but the gusto of them 
returned. No man had ever 
lightlied him without paying 
scot. He held up his head and 
forget his cares and his gap- 
ing jacket. In a little they 
had topped the hill and were 
looking down on the young 
waters of Ewes. 

The cempany grew, as men 
dropped in from left and right. 
Sim recognised the wild hair of 
Charlie of Geddinscleueh and 
the square shoulders of Adam 
of Frodslaw. They passed 
Mosspaul, a twinkle far down 
in the glen, and presently came 
to the long green slope which 
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is called the Carewoodrig, and 
which makes a pass from Ewes 
to Hermitage. To Sim it 
seemed that an army had 
encamped on it. Fires had 
been lit in a howe, and wearied 
men slept by them, By one 
fire stood the great figure of 
Wat o’ the Ninemileburn, 
blaspheming to the skies and 
counting his losses. He had 
girded on a long sword, and 
for better precaution had slung 
an axe on his back. At the 
sight of young Harden he held 
his peace. The foray was 
Branksome’s and a Scott must 
lead. 

Dimly and stupidly, for he 
was very weary, Sim heard 
word of the enemy. The beasts 
had travelled slow, and would 
not cross Liddell till sun- 
rise. Now they were high up 
on Tarras water, making for 
Liddell at a ford below the 
Castletown. There had been 
no time to warn the Elliots, 
but the odds were that Lariston 
and Mangerton would be out 
by morning. 

“Never heed the Elliots,” 
cried young Harden. “We 
can redd our ain frays, lads. 
Haste and ride, and we'll hae 
Geordie Musgrave long ere he 
wins to the Ritterford. Bor- 
rowstonemoss is the bit for us,” 
and with a light Scott laugh 
he was in the saddle. 

They were now in a land of 
low marshy hills which made 
ill-going. A companion gave 
Sim the news. Bewcastle had 
five-score men and the Scots 
fourscore and three. “It’s waur 
to haud than to win,” said the 
man. “Ae man can take ten 
beasts when three ’ill no keep 
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them. There'll be bluidy war 
on Tarras side ere the nicht’s 
dune.” 

Sim was feeling his weariness 
too sore for speech. He re- 
membered that he had tasted 
no food for fifteen hours. He 
found his meal-poke ard filled 
his mouth, but the stuff choked 
him. It only made him cough 
fiercely, so that Wat o’ the 
Ninemileburn, riding before 
him, cursed him for a broken- 
winded fool. Also he was re- 
membering about Marion, lying 
sick in the darkness twenty 
miles over the hills. 

The moon was clouded, for 
an east wind was springing up. 
It was ill riding on the brae- 
face, and Sim and his shelty 
floundered among the screes. 
He was wondering how long it 
would all last. Soon he must 
fall down and be the scorn of 
the Border men. The thought 
put Marion out of his head 
again. He set his mind on 
tending his horse and keeping 
up with his fellows. 

Suddenly a whistle from 
Harden halted the company. 
A man came running back 
from the crown of the rig. A 
whisper went about that Bew- 
castle was on the far side, in 
the little glen called the Brunt 
Burn. The men held their 
breath, and in the stillness 
they heard far off the sound 
of hooves on stones and the 
heavy breathing of cattle. 

It was a noble spot for 
an ambuscade. The Borderers 
scattered over the hillside, some 
riding south to hold the convoy 
as it came down the glen. 
Sim’s weariness lightened. His 
blood ran quicker; he remem- 
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bered that the cow, his child’s 
one hope, was there before him. 
He found himself next his 
cousin Wat, who chewed curses 
in his great beard. When they 
topped the rig they saw a 
quarter of a mile below them 
the men they sought. The 
cattle were driven in the 
centre, with horsemen in front 
and rear and flankers on the 
braeside. 

“Hae at them, lads,” cried 
Wat o’ the Ninemileburn as 
he dug spurs into his grey 
horse. From farther down the 
glen he was answered with a 
great cry of “ Branksome.” 

Somehow or other Sim and 
his shelty got down the steep 
braeface. The next he knew 
was that the raiders had turned 
to meet him,—to meet him 
‘alone, it seemed ; the moon had 
come out again, and their faces 
shewed white in it. The cattle, 
as the driving ceased, sank 
down wearily in the moss. A 
man with an iron ged turned, 
cursing, to receive Wat’s sword 
on his shoulder-bone. A light 
began to blaze from down 
the burn. Sim saw the glitter 
of it out of the corner of 
an eye, but the men in front 
were dark figures with white 
faces. 

The Bewecastle lads were 
stout fellows, well used to hold 
as well as take. They closed 
up in line around the beasts, 
and the moon lit the tops of 
their spears. Sim brandished 
his ash-shaft, which had 
weighed heavily these last 
hours, and to his surprise 
found it light. He found his 
voice, too, and fell a-roaring 
like Wat. 
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Before he knew he was 


among the cattle. Wat had 
broken the ring, and men were 
hacking and slipping among the 
slab sides of the wearied beasts, 
The shelty came down over the 
rump of a red bullock, and Sim 
was sprawling on his face in the 
trampled grass. He struggled 
to rise, and some one had him 
by the throat. 

Anger fired his slow brain. 
He reached out his long arms 
and grappled a leather jerkin. 
His nails found a seam and 
rent it, for he had mighty 
fingers. Then he was grip- 
ping warm flesh, tearing it 
like a wild beast, and his 
assailant with a cry slackened 
his hold. 

“Whatna wull-cat .. .” he 
began, but he got no further. 
The hoof of Wat’s horse came 
down on his head and brained 
him. A spatter of blood fell 
on Sim’s face. 

The man was half wild. His 
shelty had broken back for the 
hill, but his spear lay a yard 
off. He seized it and got to 
his feet, to find that Wat had 
driven the English over the 
burn. The cattle were losing 
their weariness in panic, and 
tossing wild manes among the 
Scots. It was like a fight in 
a winter’s byre. The glare on 
the right grew fiercer, and 
young Harden’s voice rose, 
clear as a bell, above the 
tumult. He was swearing by 
the cross of his sword. 

On foot, in the old Border 
way, Sim followed in Wat’s 
wake, into the bog and beyond 
the burn. He laired to his 
knees, but he scarcely heeded 
it. There was a big man be- 
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fore him, a foolish red-haired 
fellow, who was making great 
play with a oudgel. He had 
shivered two spears and was 
singing low to himself. Farther 
off Wat had his axe in hand 
and was driving the enemy to 
the brae. There were dead 
men in the moss. Sim stum- 
bled over a soft body, and a 
hand caught feebly at his 
heel. ‘To me, lads,” cried 
Wat. “Anither birse and we 
hae them broken.” 

But something happened. 
Harden was pushing the van 
of the raiders up the stream, 
and a press of them surged 
in from the right. Wat found 
himself assailed on his flank, 
and gave ground. The big 
man with the cudgel laughed 
loud and ran down the hill, 
and the Scots fell back on 
Sim. Men tripped over him, 
and as he rose he found the 
giant above him with his stick 
in the air. 

The blow fell, glancing from 
the ash-shaft to Sim’s side. 
Something cracked, and his 
left arm hung limp. But the 
furies of hell had hold of him 
now. He rolled over, gripped 
his spear short, and with a 
swift turn struck upwards. 
The big man gave a sob and 
toppled down into a pool of 
the burn. 

Sim struggled to his feet, 
and saw that the raiders were 
beginning to hough the cattle. 
One man was driving a red 
spear into a helpless beast. It 
might have been the Cleuch 
cow. The sight maddened him, 
and like a destroying angel he 
was among them. One man 
he caught full in the throat, 
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and had to set a foot on his 
breast before he could tug the 
spear out. Then the head 
shivered on a _ steel corselet, 
and Sim played quarterstaff 
with the shaft. The violence 
of his onslaught turned the 
tide. Those whom Harden 
drove up were caught in a 
vice, and squeezed out, wounded 
and dying and mad with fear, 
on to the hill above the burn. 
Both sides were weary men or 
there would have been a grim 
slaughter. As it was, none 
followed the runners, and every 
now and again a Scot would 
drop like a log, not from 
wounds but from dead weari- 
ness. 

Harden’s flare was dying 
down. Dawn was breaking, 
and Sim’s wild eyes cleared. 
He saw the press of cattle, 
dazed with fright, and the red 
and miry heather. Queer 
black things were curled and 
stretched athwart it. He no- 
ticed a dead man beside him, 
perhaps of his own slaying. 
It was a shabby fellow, in a 
jacket that gaped like Sim’s. 
His face was thin and patient, 
and his eyes, even in death, 
looked puzzled and reproach- 
ful. He would be one of the 
plain folk who had to ride, 
willy-nilly, on bigger men’s 
quarrels. Sim found himself 
wondering if he, also, had a 
famished wife and child at 
home. The fury of the night 
had gone, and Sim began to 
sob from utter tiredness. 


He slept in what was half 
a swoon. When he woke the 
sun was well up in the sky and 
the Scots were cooking food. 
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His arm irked him, and his 
head burned like fire. He felt 
his body, and found nothing 
worse than bruises, and one 
long, shallow scar where his 
jacket was torn. 

A Teviotdale man brought 
him a cog of brose. Sim 
stared at it and sickened: he 
was too far gone for food. 
Young Harden passed, and 
looked curiously at him. 
“Here’s a man that hasna 
spared himsel’,” he said. “A 
drop o’ French cordial is the 
thing for you, Sim.” And 
out of a leathern flask he 
poured a little draught, which 
he bade Sim swallow. 

The liquor ran through his 
veins and lightened the ache of 
his head. He found strength 
to riseand leok round. Surely 
they wereshort of men. If these 
were all that were left, Bew- 
castle had been well avenged. 

Jamie Telfer enlightened 
him. “When we had gotten 
the victory, there were some 
o’ the lads thocht that Bew- 
castle sud pay scot in beasts 
as weelas men. Sae Wat and 
a score mair rade off to lowse 
Geordie Musgrave’s kye. The 
road’s clear, and they'll be 
back owre Liddell by this 
time. Dod, there'll be walth 
o plenishin’ at the Ninemile- 
burn.” 

Sim was cheered by the 
news. If Wat got back more 
than his own he might be 
genereus. They were cooking 
meat round the fire, the flesh 
of the cattle killed in the 
fight. He went down to the 
nearest blaze, and was given 
a strip of roast, which he 
found he could swallow. 
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“How mony beasts were 
killed?” he asked incuriously, 
and was told three. Saugh 
poles had been set up to hang 
the skins on. A notion made 
Sim stagger to his feet and 
go to inspect them. There 
could be no mistake. There 
hung the brindled hide of 
Marion’s cow. . . . 


Wat returned in a cloud of 
glory, driving three - and- 
twenty English beasts before 
him—great white fellows, that 
none could match on the Scot- 
tish side. He and his lads 
clamoured for food, so more 
flesh was roasted, till the burn- 
side smelt like a kitchen. The 
Scots had found better than 
cattle, for five big skins of ale 
bobbed on their saddles. Wat 
summoned all to come and 
drink; and Harden, having 
no fear of reprisals, did not 
forbid it. 

Sim was becoming a man 
again. He had bathed his 
bruises and scratches in the 
burn, and Will o’ Phawhope, 
who had skill as a leech, had 
set his arm, and bound it to 
his side in splints of ash and 
raw hide. He had eaten 
grossly of flesh—the first time 
since the spring, and then 
it had only been braxy lamb. 
The ale had warmed his blood 
and quickened his wits. He 
began to feel pleased with 
himself. He had done well 
in the fray. Had not young 
Harden praised him? — and 
surly Wat had owned that 
the salvage of so many beasts 
was Sim’s doing. “Man, Sim, 
ye wrocht michtily at the 
burnside,” he had said. “The 
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heids crackit like nits when 
ye garred your staff sing. 
Better you wi’ a stick than 
anither man wi’ a sword.” 
It was fine praise, and warmed 
Sim’s chilly soul. For a year 
he had fought bitterly for 
bread, and now glory had 
come to him without asking. 

Men were drawn by lot to 
drive the cattle, and others 
to form a rearguard. The 
rest set off for their homes 
by the nearest road. The 
shelty had been recovered ; 
and Sim to his pride found 
himself riding in the front 
with Wat and young Harden, 
and others of the Scott and 
Elliot gentry. 

The company rode fast over 
the green hills in the clear 
autumn noon. Harden’s blue 
eyes danced, and he sang 
snatches in his gay voice. 
Wat rumbled his own praises, 
and told of the raid over Lid- 
dell. Sim felt a new being 
from the broken man who 
the night before had wearily 
jogged on the same road. He 
told himself he took life too 
gravely, and let care ride him 
too hard. He was too much 
thirled to the Cleuch and 
tied to his wife’s apron. In 
the future he would see his 
friends, and bend the bicker 
with the rest of them. 

By the darkening they had 
come to Ninemileburn, where 
Harden’s road left theirs. Wat 
had them all into the stripped 
dwelling, and another skin of 
ale was broached. A fire was 
lit and the men sprawled 
around it, singing songs. Then 
tales began, and they would 
have sat till morning had not 
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Harden called them to the 
road. Sim, too, got to his feet. 
He was thinking of the six 
miles yet before him, and as 
home grew nearer his spirits 
sank, Dimly he remembered 
the sad things that waited his 
home-coming. 

Wat made him a parting 
speech. “Gude e’en to ye, 
Cousin Sim. Ye’ve been a 
kind man to me the day. May 
I do as weel by you if ere the 
fray gangs by the Cleuch. I 
had a coo o’ yours in pledge, 
and it was ane o’ the beasts 
the Musgraves speared. By the 
auld law your debt still stands, 
and if I likit I could seek 
anither pledge. But there'll 
be something awin’ for rescue- 
shot, and wi’ that and the gude 
wark ye’ve dune the day, I’m 
content to ca’ the debt paid.” 

Wat’s words sounded kind, 
and no doubt Wat thought 
himself generous. Sim had it 
on his tongue to ask for a cow 
—even on a month’s loan. But 
pride choked his speech. It 
meant telling of the pitiful 
straits at the Cleuch. After 
what had passed he must hold 
his head high among those 
full-fed Branksome lads. He 
thanked Wat, cried farewell to 
the rest, and mounted his 
shelty. 

The moon was rising and the 
hills were yellow as corn. The 
shelty had had a feed of oats, 
and capered at the shadows. 
What with excitement, meat 
and ale, and the dregs of a 
great fatigue, Sim’s mind was 
hazy, and his cheerfulness re- 
turned. He thought only on 
his exploits. He had done 
great things—he, oe o’ the 
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Cleuch—and every man in the 
Forest would hear of them and 
praise his courage. There 
would -be ballads made about 
him; he could hear the blind 
violer at the Ashkirk change- 
house singing songs which teld 
how Sim o’ the Cleuch smote 
Beweastle in the howe of the 
Brunt Burn—ash against steel, 
one against ten. The fancy 
intoxicated him; he felt as if 
he, too, eould make a ballad. 
It would speak of the soft shiny 
night with the moon high in 
the heavens. It would tell of the 
press of men and beasts by the 
burnside, and the red glare of 
Harden’s fires, and Wat with his 
axe, and above all of Sim with 
his ash-shaft and his long arms, 
and how Harden drove the 
raiders up the burn and Sim 
smote them silently among the 
cattle. Wat's exploits would 
come in, but the true glory was 
Sim’s. But for him Scots 
saddles might have been empty 
and every beast safe across 
Liddell. 

The picture fairly ravished 


him. It carried him over the 
six miles of bent and down by 
the wood of hazel to where 
the Cleuch lay huddled in its 
nook of hill. It brought him 
to the door of his own silent 
dwelling. As he pushed into 
the darkness his heart suddenly 
ee 

With fumbling hands he 
kindled a rush-light. The 
peat fire had long gone out 
and left only a heap of white 
ashes. The gruel by the bed 
had been spilled and was lying 
on the floor. Only the jug of 
water was drained to the foot. 

His wife lay so still that he 
wondered. A red spot burned 
in each cheek, and, as he bent 
down, he could hear her fast 
breathing. He flashed the 
light on her eyes and she 
slowly opened them. 

“The coo, Sim,” she said 
faintly. “Hae ye broeht the 
coo?” 

The rush-light dropped on the 
floor. Now he knew the price 
of his riding. He fell into a 
fit of coughing. 
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NAPOLEONS “GREAT ADVENTURE.” 


BY ARTHUR E. P. B, WEIGALL. 


THE extraordinary person- 
ality of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and the bold manner ia which 
he created and dominated the 
European situation during the 
end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century, often lead us to forget 
that he, like most other com- 
manders, made his blunders 
and suffered his defeats. The 
available forces of France were 
not always able to put into 
execution the grandiose and 
sometimes fantastic schemes 
of his fertile mind, and 
Napoleon’s failing throughout 
his career was his inability to 
eurb his . ambitions. The 
splendid romantic dreams of 
conquest which were evolved 
in his brain led him to attempt 
more than his armies could 
accomplish, and on three or 
four occasions he embarked 
upon enterprises which ended 
in disaster. Yet so overjoyed 
is mankind at any display of 
confident optimism, so tolerant 
is the world towards any mis- 
calculations in a scheme which 
is in any way heroic, that it is 
our custom to judge an enter- 
prise not so much by its degree 
of suceess as by the boldness of 
its conception. The drama of 
Moscow is laid on so grand a 
scale that we are pleased to re- 
gard the retreat of the French 
army more as a triumph than 
as & catastrophe. The aban- 
donment of the project for the 
invasion of England is for- 


gotten in the press of the 
crowding events of that period. 
The disasters which led to the 
Emperor’s exile on Elba are 
wiped out in the memory of 
the stirring “hundred days.” 
And, in like manner, Bona- 
parte’s Egyptian campaign, 
which was a total failure, is 
dressed by the historian in the 
trappings of the projected 
Oriental conquests or in the 
tinsel of the Battle of the 
Pyramids ; and the prime fact 
of the breakdown of the entire 
scheme is steadily ignored. 
There is something magnificent 
in the picture of Bonaparte 
pacing the broad avenues of 
the park of Passeriano in the 
glow of the sunset, demonstrat- 
ing to his generals his schemes 
for the conquest of Egypt and 
of Asia, “frequently betraying 
by his exclamations the gigantic 
thoughts of his unlimited am- 
bition,” as Lacroix tells us. 
“Was it not, then, a noble 
project,” asks that historian, 
“te reopen the roadway of the 
ancient world, to explore a 
country so rich in great 
memories, to go to mark his 
place amongst the most 
illustrious conquerors, and to 
plant the tricoloured flag upon 
the ruins of Thebes?” Indeed, 
it was a fine, if a somewhat 
sensational, dream; and the 
mouth of the critic being 
stopped by the largeness of its 
conception, he is wont to re- 
frain from the cold comment 
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that a very temporary and 
quite useless subjection of little 
Malta and unwarlike Egypt 
was all that came of Napoleon’s 
romantic project. Here, as in 
the Peninsula and in Belgium, 
he collided with that so often 
under-estimated factor in inter- 
national affairs—the persist- 
ence of England, which in some 
irresistible manner slowly 
sweeps all before it by virtue 
of a combination ef pluck and 
optimism. His wild plans for 
making himself Sultan of the 
Orient, which developed out of 
the original scheme, were 
brought to a sudden termina- 
tion by the Battle of the Nile, 
in which a small fleet of British 
ships destroyed his armada, 
and by the Defence of Acre, 
where a handful of British 
sailors turned back his whole 
invading army ; and, when he 
had slipped back to France in 
disgust, a British expeditionary 
force caused that same army 
to capitulate ignominiously at 
Alexandria. In Egypt and 
Syria the great duel between 
England and the much-dreaded 
‘“‘ Boney ” opened ; and the first 
bout, like the last, ended in an 
overwhelming victory for our 
arms. The events deserve a 
far greater prominence than 
they generally receive, not only 
because they reveal the amaz- 
ing fighting power of England, 
but also because they show 
Bonaparte in a réle which, at 
first romantic, can only be 
described in its later phases as 
that of a lunatic. 

The ostensible reason for the 
invasion of Egypt was provided 
by a communication received 
from the French Consul in 


Egypt, M. Magallon, who 
pointed out that French com- 
merce was suffering greatly 
owing to the precarious situ- 
ation of the French merchants 
resident in that country, who 
were always liable te unjust 
and tyrannical treatment at 
the hands of the Mamelukes, 
Bonaparte, therefore, caused it 
to be understood by those who 
were admitted into the secret, 
that he was about to restore 
order and security in Egypt by 
overthrowing the Mamelukes 
and by upholding the authority 
of the Sultan. This was, how- 
ever, but one of several objects 
which he had in view. Egypt 
and Asia suggested all manner 
of possibilities to his creative 
brain. The East had always 
appealed to him, possibly owing 
to an Oriental strain in his 
blood. As early as August 
1795 he had seriously thought 
of going to Turkey to re- 
organise the Sultan’s artillery, 
but now this far greater oppor- 
tunity had presented itself. He 
saw himself setting out from 
the abundant Nile to conquer 
Asia and to bring India under 
his domination. He regarded 
Egypt as the natural gateway 
to the East, through which his 
armies should stream out into 
the unlimited plains of Asia, 
and thence over the mountains 
to the sacred rivers of India. 
The Venetian Sanuto had 
spoken of the effeet on India 
which must follow from the 
conquest of the Nile valley; 
and the Comte Daru had de- 
clared that the possession of 
Egypt was to be preferred to 
that of all the provinces be- 
tween the Indus and the 
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Ganges, so essential was it to 
the conquest of the far coun- 
tries beyond. The English 
were already making them- 
selves masters of India, while 
their trade with the East 
was very considerable; and 
thus the French were assured 
that the capture of . Egypt 
might lead on to the de- 
struction of British prestige 
in Asia, 

“There were,” says Bona- 
parte in his Memoirs, “three 
objects in the expedition to 
Egypt. Firstly, to establish a 
French colony on the Nile 
which would prosper without 
slaves, and serve France instead 
of the Republic of St Domingo 
and of all the sugar islands. 
Secondly, to open a market for 
our manufactures in Africa, 
Arabia, and Syria; and to 
supply our commerce with all 
the productions of those vast 
countries. Thirdly, setting out 
from Egypt, as from a place 
of arms, to lead an army of 
60,000 men to the Indies to 
excite the Mahrattas and op- 
pressed people of these exten- 
sive regions to insurrection. 
60,000 men, half European and 
half recruits from the burning 
climates of the equator and 
the tropics, carried by 10,000 
horses and 50,000 camels, hav- 
ing with them provisions for 
sixty days, water for five days, 
and a train of artillery of 150 
pieces, with double supplies 
of ammunition, would have 
reached the Indus in four 
months, Since the invention 
of shipping the ocean has 
ceased to be an obstacle, and 
the desert is no longer an im- 
pediment to an army possessed 
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of camels and dromedaries in 
abundance.” 

This all sounds very well, 
but it is in actual fact sheer 
nonsense, It would have been 
quite impossible to eollect 
50,000 camels, even supposing 
that the Arabs would have 
attempted the task to the best 
of their ability, which is a 
highly improbable supposition. 
The watering of this vast 
caravan at the shallow wells 
in the desert, and the feeding 
of the camels, would have been 
impracticable; and the carry- 
ing of sixty days’ rations and 
five days’ water per man would 
have wanted the assistance of 
some very black magic. 

Bonaparte further conceived 
the idea of cutting a canal 
between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, along the route 
of the later Suez Canal, and 
ef opening this new passage to 
none but French shipping. 
The ancient road to India, 
travelled by Alexander the 
Great, and the maritime high- 
way down the Red Sea, 
would thus be patrolled by the 
men and the ships of France ; 
and he might hope to found 
an Oriental Empire of vast 
extent. For this purpose he 
had already sent his agents 
posting away over the hills to 
spread discontent amongst the 
peoples of India, in order that 
they might welcome the French 
army, when it should come, as 
their deliverer from oppression ; 
for such preparatory methods 
had already been tried with 
conspicuous success in Switzer- 
land, Venice, Italy, Ireland, 
and other countries. He had, 
moreover, entered into negotia- 
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tiens with the famous Tippoo 
Sahib, “the tiger of Mysore,” 
who was then struggling 
against the English advance 
in India. There can be no 
doubt that at this time Bona- 
parte was honestly impelled by 
his desire for the glory of 
France and for the destruction 
of her enemies; but as the 
scheme shaped itself in his 
mind patriotic sentiments gave 
way to personal ambitions, and 
he came to regard the projected 
march into Asia not so much 
as a French campaign as the 
fulfilment of his own destiny. 
The expedition for the destruc- 
tion of British commerce was 
changed in his mind to an 
armed establishment of himself 
upon that far-distant throne 
for which he believed that 
Providence had ordained him. 

As though consciously set- 
ting out to found an Empire, 
Bonaparte decided to take 
with the expedition a large 
staff of artists and savants— 
painters, poets, musicians, 
architects, engineers, mathe- 
maticians, astronomers, arche- 
ologists, historians, botanists, 
entomologists, zoologists, geol- 
ogists, and others—who should 
study the countries visited, and 
thus demonstrate to the world 
that the Corsican was the 
pioneer of an advanced and 
noble civilisation. The work 
accomplished by these scien- 
tists still stands as a record of 
the utmost importance. It 
served as the foundation of the 
science of Egyptology, and to 
this day the arehzologist is 
able to regard the monumental 
‘Description d’Egypte’ as a 
standard work. Bonaparte 
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provided his expedition with a 
fine collection ef mathematical 
and scientific instruments, and 
with a good library of books of 
reference ; while, for the pur- 
pose of issuing proclamations 
and general orders, he took 
with him printers and a print- 
ing-press stocked with both 
Latin and Arabic type. 

On April 12, 1798, when 
all was in readiness, the army, 
the fleet, and the transports 
being collected at Toulon, 
Bonaparte received in Paris 
his orders from the Directoire, 
stating that “he will chase the 
English from all their Oriental 
possessions which he is able to 
reach, and notably he will 
destroy all their stations on 
the Red Sea. He will cut 
through the Isthmus of Suez, 
and he will take the necessary 
measures to assure the free 
and exclusive possession of the 
Red Sea to the French Re- 
public.” Shortly afterwards 
he set out for Toulon, and on 
May 10, just after his ar- 
rival, he issued a bombastic 
proclamation to the troops, 
telling them that though they 
had fought their way over 
mountains and plains, the sea 
yet remained to be conquered. 
“ Soldiers !” wrote he, “ Europe 
has its eyes on you,” and much 
else he penned of a similar 
nature which, owing to the 
disparity between the emo- 
tional training of the French 
and English nations, it were 
better here to leave un- 
recorded. 

On May 19 the fleet set 
sail. Its destination was an 
absolute secret from all save 
the chief officers. The British 
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Government knew nothing, 
and the rumours that an 
Oriental campaign was pend- 
ing were discredited as being 
fantastic and improbable. 
Bad weather, and this lack 
of information as to the direc- 
tion in which the French preo- 
osed to move, combined to 
divert the attention of our 
English squadron ; and though 
it was known that Nelson was 
cruising on these seas, the 


- ghances were small that the 


two fleets would meet, while in 
the event of such an occur- 
rence the French men-o’-war, 
commanded by Admiral Brueys, 
were considered strong enough 
to hold their own and to de- 
fend the 300 transports in their 
charge. On June 10 the 
fleet arrived at Malta, which, 
after a brief struggle, capitu- 
lated to the invaders, the 
Knights of St John of Jeru- 
salem who held it being in no 
mood to fight. On June 19, 
a month after setting sail from 
Toulon, the great armada put 
out from Malta, steering for 
Crete; but on reaching this 
island Bonaparte received news 
that Nelson was in pursuit, 
and therefore gave orders to 
the Admiral to proceed at once 
to Alexandria. 

Nelson did not know whither 
Bonapartewas bound; for Spain 
and Ireland, Greece and Syria, 
were equally probable goals of 
his ambition. He therefore 
had to inquire of passing vessels 
as to whether they had seen 
the French fleet. On reaching 
Naples, on June 19, he was told 
that the enemy had gone to 
Malta ; but while following them 
thither he bespoke a passing 
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vessel, which informed him that 
the French had departed east- 
wards. Nelson, at once guess- 
ing the truth, wrote to his 
Government saying, “They are 
going on their scheme of pos- 
sessing Alexandria and getting 
troops to India.” Immediately 
he set sail in pursuit, and there- 
with began one of the finest 
sea-hunts in history. “I will 
fight them,” wrote Nelson, “the 
moment I can reach their fleet, 
be it at anchor or under sail.” 
The keen excitement of the 
British sailors at having 
“Boney” as their quarry in- 
spired them to the supremest 
efforts, and the vessels were 
kept at top -speed day and 
night. Nelsen had, however, 
lost some of his frigates which 
had been disabled in a storm 
off Gibraltar; and owing to 
his lack of these “scouts” he 
passed the French fleet as it 
was sheltering under Crete, 
and arrived before them at 
Alexandria. 

The town was at that time 
a small seaport, with a total 
population of not more than 
8000 souls. The European 
colony was neither large nor 
prosperous, and had suffered 
many indignities at the hands 
of the native authorities. The 
governor of the town was an 
Egyptian who regarded the 
nations of Europe as_ the 
natural servants of the Orient. 
Like his ancestors of Pharaonic 
days, he considered only the 
Egyptians to be “men” and 
foreigners to be some quaint 
species of animal; and when 
Nelsen’s ships arrived and a 
deputation was sent ashore to 
ask for news of the French, 
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the governor treated them with 
lofty scorn, telling them to be 
pleased to go away as quickly 
as possible, since Egypt really 
had no wish to know anything 
about either the French or the 
English. Nelson, seeing that 
the enemy had evidently not 
yet reached the country, set 
sail for Crete with black mur- 
der in his heart at this new 
disappointment. As so often 
happens in summer, however, 
a dense haze lay over the 
water, and during one of the 
following nights the two fleets 
passed one another unseen. 
When Nelson arrived at Syra- 
cuse, after a fruitless search, 
he declared that his heart 
nearly broke. He had chased 
the French for 600 leagues, 
had been within fifty miles of 
them, and yet had missed 
them. 

After leaving Crete Bona- 
parte issued a proclamation to 
the troops, informing them of 
their destination, whieh until 
now had not leaked out. 
* Soldiers!” he wrote, “you go 
to undertake a conquest of 
which the effects upon the 
civilisation and the commerce 
of the world are incalculable. 
You will strike at England 
the most certain and the most 
acute blow while waiting to 
give her the death-stroke. .. . 
The Mamelukes who favour 
exclusively English commerce 

. some days after our ar- 
rival will exist no more. The 
peoples with whom we are 
going to live are Muham- 
medans; their main article of 
faith is this: ‘There is no God 
but God, and Muhammed is 
His prophet.’ . . . Have for 


the ceremonies prescribed by 
the Koran the same tolerance 
that you have had for convents, 
for synagogues, for the religion 
of Moses, and for that of Jesus 
Christ.” 

On July 1 the fleet arrived 
before Alexandria, and the 
governor, startled by the 
number of ships, sent mess- 
engers to Cairo saying that 
French vessels “without be- 
ginning or end” were outside 
the harbour. A council was 
at once called in the metropolis 
to decide upon a course of 
action; and one deputy, voic- 
ing the wishes of the mob, 
proposed that, as a first step, 
the Europeans there resident 
should be massacred. The 
more temperate judgment of 
the leading Mamelukes, and 
of the Turkish representative, 
Bekir Pasha, however, caused 
this irresponsible suggestion to 
be abandoned. Egyptians are 
by nature kindly and humane. 
On many occasions, both in 
Pharaonic days and in recent 
times, they have shown marked 
aversion to bloodshed ; and it 
is a fact, not always recognised, 
that throughout their history 
they are very decidedly con- 
spicuous for their gentleness 
and forbearance. Now, at this 
council meeting, not only was 
the thought of massacre put 
aside, but measures were 
actually taken for the safety 
of all Europeans, and Ibrahim 
Bey went so far as to place 
one of his palaces, situated in 
the fashionable quarter at the 
south side of the Pool of Ele- 
phants, at the disposal of the 
European ladies, who were 
invited to take up their resi- 
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dence there under the protec- 


tion of his soldiers. 
Meanwhile, Bonaparte re- 
eeived news that Nelson was 
somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, and the consequent 
hurried landing of the army 
was hardly distinguishable 
from a headlong flight to 
safety. He had managed, after 
some difficulties, to get into 
communication with the French 
Consul, Magallon, and from him 
he had learnt that the defences 
of the town were insignificant. 
The disembarkation began soon 
after the sun had set, but, as is 
usual in July, the sea was rough 
and the breakers could be heard 
thundering upon the rocky 
coast ahead. The point at 
which the landing was to be 
effected was some distance from 
the town ; and under the warm 
brilliance of the summer moon 
neither the rolling waters nor 
the desolate shore offered en- 
couragement to the troops. 
They were unfeignedly agitated 
as to the approach of Nelson, 
whose ships were expected to 
appear out of the hazy distance 
at any moment ; and they knew 
not what valiant armies awaited 
them onland. In the rough sea 
some of the overerowded boats 
struck the rocks and sank, 
carrying many heavy - armed 
soldiers to their deaths. “My 
fortune has forsaken me,” said 
Bonaparte gloomily, as he de- 
scended into the boat which 
was to take him ashore. 
Some Bedouin, seeing the 
troops massed upon the beach, 
rushed into the town to inform 
the governor. He at once 
sprang on to his horse, and, at 
the head of some twenty men, 
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galloped towards the invaders. 
He took the advance - guard 
completely by surprise, charged 
down upon them, whisked off 
the head of their captain with 
his curved sword, and galloped 
back to Alexandria waving his 
ghastly trophy, leaving the 
French seldiers with mouths 
open and knees knocking to- 
gether. About five hundred 
Bedouin horsemen then at- 
tacked them, inflicting some 
losses ; but with the coming of 
day the order was given to 
advance on the town, and the 
troops soon steadied themselves. 
A short and sharp battle en- 
sued. General Menou, with 
seven wounds, was the first 
over the walls ; General Kléber 
was seriously wounded as he 
led his men; and Bonaparte 
was grazed by a bullet which 
came near to terminating his 
career. Street fighting con- 
tinued till noon, by which time 
most of the town was in the 
possession of the French; and, 
after some negotiations, the 
governor decided to capitulate. 
The Freneh casualties were 40 
killed and 100 wounded. The 
former had the honour of being 


interred, at the theatrical 
Bonaparte’s suggestion, be- 
neath the famous granite 


column known as Pompey’s 
Pillar, which stands on the site 
of the ancient Serapeum, and 
their names were inscribed upon 
the sides of this monument. 

On July 2, Bonaparte is- 
sued a proclamation to the 
people of Egypt, printed in 
Arabic characters by his own 
press. This is the first of a 
series of most extraordinary 
documents addressed to the 
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Egyptian people by the auda- 
cious Little Corporal. Its in- 
sincerity is only less astonishing 
than the obvious satisfaction 
with which it was written. It 
displays Bonaparte at his 
worst: glib, cunning, a hypo- 
crite, and a liar. It shows, too, 
how completely he misunder- 
stood the Orient and its peoples 
in supposing that such a docu- 
ment would influence any of 
them in his favour. 

The proclamation begins by 
stating that the hour of thechas- 
tisement of the Mamelukes has 
arrived. “For a long time,” 
it continues, “this crowd of 
slaves bought in Georgia and 
the Caucasus have tyrannised 
the most beautiful place in the 
world; but God, on whom all 
depends, has ordained that their 
empire is finished. People of 
Egypt, they have told you that 
I am come to destroy your 
religion. Do not believe them! 
Answer that I am come to re- 
store your rights, to punish the 
usurpers, and that I respect, 
more than the Mamelukes, God, 
His Prophet, and the Koran. 
Tell them that all men are 
equal before God: intelligence, 
talents, and virtues alone dif- 
ferentiate them.” (This, of 
course, was rank blasphemy to 
Moslem minds, for the Koran 
teaches that there can be no 
equality between Muhammedans 
and Christians.) What virtues 
or intellectual qualities, he asked 
in the cant of the Republic, 
could these tyrants boast that 
should give them the exclusive 
right to all that made life 
werth living? Was there a 
beautiful piece of land, a beauti- 
ful slave, a beautiful horse, a 


beautiful house: the Mame- 
lukes seized it. “But God is 
just and compassionate to the 
people. .. Cadis, shékhs, imams, 
tchorbadjis, say to the people 
that we are the friends of true 
Musulmans. Is it not we who 
have destroyed the Pope who 
said that he was going to make 
war on the Musulmans? Is it 
not we who have destroyed the 
Knights of Malta, because these 
madmen believed that God 
wished them to wage war 
against the Musulmans? Is it 
not we who have been through- 
out all the centuries the friends 
of the Sultan (whose desires 
may God fulfil! ) and the enemy 
of his enemies?” Then, burst- 
ing into biblieal language in 
order to give his diseourse the 
necessary Oriental touch, he 
writes: “Thrice happy are 
those who will be on our side! 
They will prosper in their for- 
tune and their rank. Happy 
those who remain neutral! They 
will have time to get to know 
us, and will range themselves 
with us. But woe, woe three- 
fold, to those who arm them- 
selves for the Mamelukes and 
fight against us! There will 
be no hope for them: they will 
perish.” The proclamation ends 
with an order to the religious 
leaders of Islam to pray for the 
French cause. ‘Each man 
will thank God for the de- 
struction of the Mamelukes and 
will cry: Glory to the Sultan! 
Glory to the French army his 
friend! Malediction to the 
Mamelukes, and good luck to 
the people of Egypt!” 

On July 9, when the sum- 
mer was at its height, the 
advance on Cairo began. A 
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garrison having been left at 
Alexandria, the bulk of the 
army took the direct road to 
the capital, following the route 
of the present railway line; 
but General Dugua with a 
smaller force was sent east- 
wards to the neighbouring 
town of Rosetta, which stands 
at one of the mouths of the 
Nile, whence he was to make 
his way up the river to El 
Rahmanieh, where the two 
divisions were to meet. The 
latter force was able to carry 
its baggage and provisions on 
native boats, which were towed 
up the stream with comparative 
ease; but Bonaparte’s division, 
and more especially its advance- 
guard, under General Desaix, 
suffered great hardships, for 
very insufficient supplies were 
to be obtained from the im- 
poverished and half - deserted 
villages along the route, while 
the wells in many cases had 
been filled up. Bands of Arabs 
continuously harassed the 
weary, sweating troops, cutting 
off the stragglers by day and 
sniping at the bivouacs by 
night. On one occasion Bona- 
parte himself escaped capture 
only by the merest chance. 
The great heat of an Egyptian 
summer which drenches one in 
perspiration, the powerful sun 
which must have caused the 
heavy uniforms to be a torture 
to the wearers and the metal 
appurtenances to become un- 
bearable to the touch, the flies 
and mosquitos which ceaselessly 
tormented them, the unquench- 
able thirst produced by ener- 
getic aetion under the blazing 
heavens, the lack of food, the 
constant fear of attack, and the 
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unknown fate which awaited 
them, must have rendered the 
march towards Cairo an ex- 
perience suggestive of night- 
mare. 

After ten days of such dis- 
tressing conditions the temper 
of the army became almost 
unmanageable. “For what had 
they been sent to Egypt?” the 
soldiers are said to have asked. 
‘‘Had the Directoire deported 
them, wishing to be rid of 
them?” Many of them 
drowned themselves in the Nile, 
considering a rapid death in 
the muddy waters to be more 
to their liking than a continuity 
of miseries such as they had 
endured since they set out from 
Alexandria. They were bit- 
terly disappointed at the 
poverty of the towns through 
which they passed. They had 
believed Egypt to be a land of 
palaces whose walls were stud- 
ded with jewels and whose 
floors were paved with gold. 
They had looked forward to 
rich booty, and had pictured 
themselves billeted in splen- 
dour and waited upon by fair 
slave-girls. Instead of all that 
their imaginations had thus 
portrayed, they beheld dirty 
hovels or tumbled-down houses, 
and miserable, vermin-infested 
townspeople; while of food 
there was little to be procured, 
and that little of mean quality. 

Bonaparte, himself low-spirit- 
ed, must have also experienced 
something of the disillusion- 
ment undergone by his soldiers. 
Like them he had dreamed of 
the riches of the Orient, and 
had permitted himself to in- 
dulge in the very common but 
very erroneous belief, that 
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Egypt was a land of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ variety. He now 
saw around him in the sun- 
scorched villages and fields of 
the Delta nothing but ruin, 
poverty, and distress. 

On the 10th July General 
Desaix arrived with the ad- 
vance-guard at El] Rahmanieh, 
and there he encountered a 
large force of Mamelukes, who 
had travelled from Cairo con- 
fidently expecting to overthrow 
the infidels at the first shock 
of battle; but these warriors 
were nomatch for the disciplined 
troops of France, and in spite 
of a fiery display of courage 
they were easily routed. Two 
days later the flotilla, which was 
to meet the main army at this 
place, was suddenly attacked 
by the Mamelukes and came 
very near tocapture. Soserious, 
indeed, was the situation that 
one of the savants attached to 
the expedition, named Bertillon, 
was observed during the course 
of the fight to be filling his 
commodious pockets with stones 
taken from the ballast of the 
boat in which he was travel- 
ling, in order, as he afterwards 
explained, that he might drown 
the more quickly if capture be- 
came otherwise unavoidable. 
At the end ef the day, however, 
Bonaparte arrived, and the 
Egyptians were driven off. 
One of the Mameluke chieftains, 
exasperated by the defeat, and 
unaware that the days of 
Western chivalry were as good 
as dead, rode up to the French 
lines clad in his Saracen chain- 
armour and waving his huge 
crusading sword. In a loud 
voice he challenged any French 
officer to single combat; and 
it must have been with indig- 


nant astonishment in his mind 
that he fell a few moments 
later before the fire of his un- 
imaginative adversaries. 

A week’s march brought the 
army in sight of the capital, 
and on the 20th it had reached 
a spot on the west bank of 
the Nile almost exactly oppo- 
site to Cairo. The city stood 
on the east bank about a mile 
back from the river, all the 
space now covered by the 
modern European quarter of 
Kasr -el- Nil and ~Kasr - ed - 
Doubara being then open 
fields. On the west bank, 
barring the farther progress 
of the invaders, the Mame- 
luke army was drawn up near 
the village of Embabeh. In the 
far distance, many miles to 
the south-west, rose the three 
great pyramids, dim upon the 
horizon and half-hidden be- 
hind the groves of palms. The 
order was given to prepare 
for battle, and early in the 
morning of the 21st July 
Bonaparte addressed the troops 
in the well-known words: 
“Soldiers, forty centuries are 
watching you”—words which 
for some inadequate reason 
are treasured up by history 
as though they had something 
more than a theatrical quality. 
Actually, however, they were 
not at all apt. The centuries 
— much under - estimated — 
which looked down from the 
pyramids would have had to 
have used a telescope to see 
the battle, and the reminder 
that these long Egyptian years 
were keeping an eye on them 
might well have been some- 
what dispiriting te the troops 
as meaning that the occult 
power of Egypt’s mighty past 
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was standing sentinel, with a 
very natural prejudice against 
all invaders. Bonaparte un- 
doubtedly believed himself to 
be in for a pretty hard day’s 
work, and thought, therefore, 
that the occasion demanded a 
dramatic utterance; but in 
reality he was faced by no 
more than a mob of over- 
wrought children, led by a 
rabble of dare-devil chieftains 
without a rudimentary know- 
ledge of modern warfare. 
30,000 picked veterans— the 
army, in fact, which was to 
have marched on London— 
were opposed to this ill-armed 
crowd of no more than 12,000 
natives; and the disproportion 
will be more readily appreci- 
ated when it is remembered 
that an English army of 
13,000 men routed the trained 
Egyptian army of more than 
twice that number with the 
utmost ease in 1882. 

Hearing that the Mamelukes 
had entrenched themselves in 
front of the village of Embabeh 
and had placed forty guns in 
position, Bonaparte decided on 
a flank movement, and, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, ad- 
vanced in a wide crescent, each 
division marching in hollow 
square. Murad Bey, the 
Egyptian leader, seeing the 
manceuvre, ordered Ayoub Bey, 
one of his officers, to eharge 
General Desaix’ division which 
was swooping round to the 
west to attack his left flank. 
Ayoub and his reckless cavalry 
headed straight for the enemy, 
and burst their way into the 
open square, but were there 
entrapped and had to fight 
their way out. The French 
central division, under Dugua, 
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meanwhile delivered a fron- 
tal attack and captured the 
Egyptian trenches at the 
point of the bayonet. At the 
same time the eastern division, 
commanded by Bon and Vial, 
got round between the enemy’s 
right flank and the river, cut- 
ting them off from escape as 
they fell back from the central 
attack. The fight, or rather 
massacre, was over in less 
than an hour. Murad Bey, 
badly wounded, fled to his 
palace at Gizeh and thence to 
Upper Egypt, leaving many 
thousands dead upon the field 
or drowned in the Nile. 

The French soldiers, of 
whom less than thirty had 
been killed, at once turned the 
battlefield into a vast market. 
Rich armour, gold - inlaid 
weapons, gold and silver coins 
and ornaments, embroidered 
silks, and much else of value, 
fell into their hands and were 
bought, sold, or exchanged 
amongst themselves during the 
remainder of the afternoon. 
The dead were stripped of their 
valuables, and even the bodies 
of those who had been drowned 
in the river were fished 
for and similarly treated. The 
men were in the best of spirits, 
believing that their troubles 
were now at an end, and, in 
the words of Bonaparte, they 
were at last reeonciled to 
Egypt. 

The Mamelukes, meanwhile, 
begged M. Bandeuf, the leader 
of the French colony in Cairo, 
whose safety they had mag- 
nanimously secured through- 
out this dangerous period, to 
treat with Bonaparte, since 
they had heard that he only 
wanted a free passage through 
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to India; but ere these negotia- 
tions were commenced Bona- 
parte was bringing his army 
acress the river to the city. 
A dreadful panic ensued, and 
Cairo became for a time a 
frenzied inferno. The houses 
of the Beys were plundered by 
the retreating mob, and pre- 
cisely those scenes occurred 
which were repeated during 
the Egyptian retreat from 
Alexandria in 1882 after the 
bombardment. Another French 
proclamation was issued to 
the townspeeple as the in- 
vaders entered the city. It 
stated that they had come to 
destroy the Mamelukes, and 
incidentally to protect the re- 
ligion of the Prophet whom 
the French loved. Bonaparte 
was soon hailed by the be- 
wildered Egyptians as “The 
Great Sultan,” and within 
three days he had quieted the 
city and had begun to organise 
@ government. 

But while Bonaparte, delight- 
ed with his easy victory, was 
indulging in dreams of vast 
conquest, the less imaginative 
Nelson was still scouring the 
seas in search of the French 
fleet, and was once again ap- 
proaching the Egyptian coast. 
It was on August 1 that a 
middy at the masthead of the 
Zealous caught sight of the 
French ships lying in Aboukir 
Bay, and the signal was re- 
ceived by the whole fleet with 
the utmost joy. Night was 
drawing on when the ships 
came to close quarters, and it 
was the general opinion on the 
French side that the inevitable 
battle would be postponed till 
the morning. But Nelson and 
his men had been living at a 


high pitch of expectancy for 
the last few weeks, and in spite 
of the fact that the French 
greatly outnumbered them (20 
ships and 11,200 sailers being 
opposed to their 12 vessels and 
7400 men), they could brook 
no delay. They were sick of 
this dread of an invasion of 
England which had hung over 
them like a dark cloud for so 
long, and here in these remote 
waters they felt that they were 
about to fight for their English 
homes. Every man on board 
was absolutely determined to 
do his best to destroy Bona- 
parte’s fleet, and the enthu- 
siasm is said to have been most 
inspiring. There was the keen- 
est rivalry on the part of Nel- 
son’s ships to be first into the 
bay. 

The French men-o’-war were 
anchored in two lines, but 
Admiral Brueys had made 
what proved to be the mistake 
of allowing between each ship 
sea-room for her to swing round 
without colliding with her 
neighbour. By the most dar- 
ing and skilful manoeuvres some 
ofthe British ships managed to 
slip in between the French ves- 
sels and the shore and to attack 
them on both sides. One of 
Nelson’s finest vessels, the Cul- 
loden, grounded and took no 
part in the fight. All night 
long the battle raged, and at 
one time the sailors upon one 
of the British men-o’-war were 
so tired that they were allowed 
to sleep for twenty minutes 
beside their guns. The French 
admiral was cut nearly in two 
by a shot, dying a few minutes 
later upon the quarterdeck, 
saying with his last breath that 
that was the right place for an 
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Admiral of France to die. 
Nelson’s forehead was grazed 
by a bullet, and the flap of 
severed skin falling over his 
one eye half blinded him. He 
was dazed by the blow, and was 
earried below, but soon recov- 
ered sufficiently to direct the 
battle. L’Orient, the French 
flagship, blew up in the thick 
of the fight, and one by one the 
other ships were captured or 
put out of action. The British 
victory was complete, and at 
one blow the French schemes 
for the conquest of Asia were 
shattered. 

Allignorant of the disaster, 
Bonaparte remained in Cairo 
until August 7, when he hur- 
ried into the Eastern Delta to 
attack Ibrahim Bey, who had 
gathered a small army together 
and had done some damage to 
the French garrisons in that 
part of the country. The 
Mamelukes, however, were 
easily defeated at Salhieh on 
August 10, and Ibrahim Bey 
was chased out of Egypt. On 
his march back to Caire, Bona- 
parte received news of the dis- 
aster at Aboukir. “ Zh bien,” 
he said, with no change in the 
expression of his face, “it will 
be necessary to remain in these 
countries, or to make a grand 
exit like the Ancients.” From 
one point of view the destruc- 
tion of the fleet fell in with his 
schemes, for it cut him off from 
France, and made the advance 
into the Orient appear far less 
startling. He was at this time 
firmly convinced that his des- 
tiny lay in the East, and his 
one desire was to lead his in- 
vincible army to India, holding 
them loyal to him by rieh pre- 
sents of loot, and ultimately to 
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make himself Emperor of the 
Orient. He believed that in 
France there was no future for 
him greater than that of a suc- 
cessful general ; but in the East 
he felt that his career was with- 
out limit. He perceived at once, 
therefore, that the loss of his 
ships expatriated himself and 
his soldiers, and converted them 
into a disciplined band of ad- 
venturers detached from all au- 
thority save his own. Now was 
his chance. Now was the oppor- 
tunity for him to realise his 
dreams of self-aggrandisement. 

With these thoughts in his 
mind he began openly to pro- 
fess that he was a Muhamme- 
dan, for he felt that since it 
was evidently his destiny to 
conquer Asia and to become 
the Great Sultan of the East, 
it was necessary for him to 
hold a faith that would be 
acceptable to a large portion 
of the realms over which he 
intended to rule. It was his 
idea ultimately to create a 
new religion himself, and to be 
the Prophet of an up-to-date 
Islamism. “I pictured my- 
self,” he said afterwards to 
Madame de Rémusat, “on the 
road to Asia, mounted on an 
elephant, with a turban on my 
head, and in my hand a new 
Koran, which I should compose 
according to my own ideas.” 
He did his best to persuade his 
soldiers to adopt the faith of 
Islam, and was much annoyed 
at their refusal to doso. Gene- 
ral Menou and several other 
officers, however, embraced 
Muhammedanism with sin- 
cerity; and Napoleon is said 
to have gone so far as to adopt 
native dress on certain occa- 
sions and to have performed 
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the rites of Muhammedan 
prayer. On August 26 the 
great caravan which goes each 
year to Mecca with the holy 
carpet set out from Cairo, and 
Bonaparte took the opportunity 
of writing to the Sherif of 
Mecca assuring him of his 
goodwill towards Islam. “ We 
are friends of the Musulmans,” 
he wrote, “and of the religion 
of the Prophet; we desire to 
do everything that may be 
favourable to the Religion.” 
At about the same time he 
sent a letter to Ahmed Pasha 
Djezzar, the Governor of Acre 
on the Syrian coast, with a 
view to arriving at a friendly 
agreement with this important 
neighbour, whose state acted 
something in the manner of a 
buffer between Egypt and 
Turkey. ‘You must know,” 
he wrote, “that my first care 
on entering Malta was to set 
at liberty 2000 Turks, who for 
many years have languished in 
slavery. On arriving in Egypt 
I have reassured the people 
and protected the Muftis, 
imams, and mosques. The 
Mecca pilgrims have never been 
treated with more care and 
friendliness than I have shown 
to them, and the festival of the 
Prophet has been celebrated 
with more splendour than ever 
before. . . . The Moslems have 
no greater friends than the 
French.” 

Djezzar, however, had al- 
ready seen the ships of England 
patrolling his coast, sailing 
silently to and fro, day after 
day, like mighty sentinels ; and 
to Bonaparte he answered never 
a word. 

Meanwhile the French had 
their hands full in Egypt. 


Revolts had to be suppressed 
in the Delta, and an expedi- 
tion had to be despatched to 
Upper Egypt to effeet the 
conquest of that country. In 
Cairo the Government had to 
be reorganised, and Bonaparte 
spent some time in planning 
and founding a French Insti- 
tute for the study of the Arts 
and Sciences. His labours 
here, however, were rudely 
disturbed on October 21 by a 
sudden revolt of the towns- 
people, who killed General 
Dupuy, Commandant of the 
City, and several soldiers; and 
for two days things were very 
uncomfortable for the invaders. 
Bonaparte was furious, and as 
soon as quiet was restored he 
issued thoroughly Oriental in- 
structions for the decapitation 
of large numbers of Arabs, By 
his orders their heads were 
placed in sacks which were 
conveyed to the Esbekieh and 
there opened in the - presence 
of the crowd. All persons who 
had escaped from jail and had 
taken up arms were decapi- 
tated, and their headless bodies, 
by his special orders, were 
thrown into the Nile. A re- 
port was spread that the 
Prophet Muhammed had ap- 
peared to Bonaparte and had 
promised him his help and 
assistance; and it was now 
generally believed that the 
French were under some sort 
of divine protection. On De- 
cember 21, two months after 
the revolt, Bonaparte was able 
to issue yet another of his 
amazing proclamations, this 
time addressed to the people 
of Cairo, forgiving them for 
their naughtiness and granting 
onee more to them certain 
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concessions which he had cur- 
tailed. 

“Sherifs, ulemas, preachers 
in the mosques,” he wrote, 
“make it known to the people 
that those who light-heartedly 
declare themselves my enemies 
shall have no refuge either in 
this world or in the next. Is 
there a man so blind as not to 
see that Destiny itself directs all 
my operations? ... Make it 
known to the people that 
since the world began, it was 
written that after having de- 
stroyed the enemies of Islam 
and beaten down the Cross, I 
should go to the end of the 
Orient to carry out the task 
which has been imposed upon 
me, Make the people see that 
in the sacred book of the 
Koran, in more than twenty 
passages, that which has now 
come to pass has been pre- 
dicted, and that which shall 
come to pass is likewise 
explained. . . . In making 
their prayers to heaven against 
us, they solicit their own con- 
demnation: let the true be- 
lievers pray for the success of 
ourarms. I might demand of 
each one of you an account 
of the most secret thoughts of 
your hearts: for I know every- 
thing, even that which you 
have told to no one. But a 
day will come when it will 
become evident to all the world 
that I am led by orders from 
on high, and that all human 
efforts against me are futile. 
Happy are those who in good 
faith are the first to place 
themselves on my side.” 

Bonaparte was here attribut- 
ing to himself divine powers, 
and who shall say that he did 
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so solely to impress a foolish 
people? Who shall deny that 
he now had the intention of 
posing to all men as a prophet 
of a new era? And yet there 
can be no doubt that to him 
this attitude was assumed for 
purely political motives. At 
this stage in his career he 
sank to the lowest level to 
which at any time his ambi- 
tions brought him; for he now 
boasted of his contempt for our 
Lord, and, with his tongue in 
his cheek, professed his devo- 
tion to the Prophet Muhammed. 
To further his personal ambi- 
tions he insulted Christianity 
and attempted to make a fool 
of Islam. He made the colossal 
mistake of supposing that to 
rule the Orient he must pose as 
an Oriental. He was blind to 
the fact that the one thing for 
which the Orient was seeking 
was an upright ruler. Could 
he have beheld that future 
sequence of honest men who 
obtained the devotion of Hindoo 
and Egyptian, not by tae re- 
nunciation of the Cross, but by 
the straightforwardness of their 
characters, he would have been 
filled with astonishment. Could 
he have seen the God-fearing 
King of England seated upon 
that throne of India to obtain 
which he, the mighty Bona- 
parte, had schemed and lied 
and blasphemed in vain: could 
he have beheld the peoples of 
India enthusiastically receiv- 
ing their English Emperor, who 
stands as the symbol of that 
quality of quiet integrity which 
Bonaparte discarded as worth- 
less, he might indeed have hid- 
den his face for very shame. 
The Turks, probably encour- 
2M 
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aged by the English, declared 
war against the French early 
in January 1799, and mobilised 
their troops at Rhodes and 
in Syria. Bonaparte, having 
decided to take the offensive, 
at once began to organise an 
expedition into Syria, and early 
in February he set out with 
nearly his whole army to cross 
the desert toGaza. He arrived 
at that town on February 25, 
and on March 7 Jaffa was 
taken by assault—all the 
prisoners, between 4000 and 
5000, being taken out upon 
the beach and there butchered 
in cold blood by the express 
orders of the Corsican “Sultan,” 
who at a later date attempted 
to justify his conduct on the 
plea of expediency. On March 
19 the army arrived in sight 
of the seaport of Acre, and 
it must have been with the 
utmost annoyance that Bona- 
parte discerned upon its walls 
the heavy guns which very im- 
prudently he had sent by sea to 
be delivered to him at this spot, 
but which had been captured 
by the ubiquitous English and 
landed at Acre. He learnt also 
to his chagrin that the town 
had been put into a state of 
defence by a French Royalist 
engineer named Phelippeaux 
and by Sir Sidney Smith, the 
reckless English naval officer 
who, five years previously, had 
set fire to the arsenal of 
Toulon. These two men were 
now in command of the small 
Turkish garrison of Acre, and 
were calmly defying the whole 
French army. 

Acre was to some extent to 
be regarded as the key to 
Syria, for although it was a 
town of small size, it could not 
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be left unsubdued in the rear 
of an advancing army. “In 
that miserable fort,” said 
Napoleon at a later date, “lay 
the fate of the East.” ‘“ When 
I have captured it,” he told his 
generals, “I shall march on 
Damascus and Aleppo. I shall 
arm the tribes. I shall reach 
Constantinople. I shall turn 
the Turkish Empire upside 
down.” And more than this: 
when Acre fell Bonaparte 
would begin in earnest his 
reign as Sultan of the Orient 
and Prophet of the New Islam. 
But Acre did not fall. The 
grimy faces of those few British 
bluejackets smiled at him from 
the rotten walls, day after day 
defying him and enraging him 
with their light-hearted taunts, 
With the aid of the men-o’-war 
in the harbour Sir Sidney 
Smith kept up an astonishing 
defence, again and again re- 
pulsing the French troops. 
The sailors fought with a will, 
thoroughly enjoying their tussle 
with the great “Boney,” pat- 
ting the Turks on the back with 
friendly energy, as a certain 
writer states, and leading them 
out in one daring sally after 
another. The little garrison of 
less than 3000 men all told 
wrought havoc amongst Bona- 
parte’s mighty army ; and by 
the time that the siege had 
lasted a month the French 
irritatioh had caused the fight- 
ing to be daily of the most 
desperate character. The 
enemy often succeeded in 
obtaining a temporary footing 
at the very gates of the town, 
and here they would entrench 
themselves by erecting walls of 
sandbags, amongst which the 
still warm bodies of their fallen 
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comrades were built in. By 
the first week in May nearly 
forty assaults had been made 
on the town, and Sir Sidney 
Smith had led over twenty 
sorties. In some of these the 
midshipmen rendered valuable 
service by running forward 
with an armful of grenades, 
throwing them like so many 
snowballs at the exasperated 
French veterans. The only 
disaster on the English side 
was caused by the over-zeal of a 
middy who was amusing him- 
self by collecting unexploded 
French shells, which were to 
be used against their original 
owners, and who blew himself 
and his ship to smithereens in 
the process. 

On May 8 a Turkish fleet 
approached the port with rein- 
forcements from Rhodes, and 
Bonaparte therefore made a 
desperate attack upon the 
town. The fighting was hand- 
to-hand, and at one time the 
very spearheads of the opposing 
standards were locked. The 
enemy, however, was driven 
back with dreadful slaughter. 
The fighting lasted all day, and 
towards evening a last assault 
was delivered by General 
Kleber’s famous grenadiers. 
Bonaparte, standing upon a 
gun in the nearest French 
battery, watched the fight with 
white, expressionless face ; and 
although members of his staff 
were killed around him, he was 
far too desperate and far too 
angry to move to a safer posi- 
tion. He watched the gigantic 
Kleber leading his men up to 
the breach, he watched the 
appalling struggle under the 
blackened, ruined walls, and 
finally he saw his invincible 
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grenadiers pushed down the 
hill once more, pursued by Sir 
Sidney Smith and his sailors, 
while Kléber, black with powder 
and grime, and voiceless with 
rage, tried in vain to rally 
them. 

On May 20, sixty days after 
the beginning of the siege, 
Bonaparte was in full retreat 
back to Egypt, leaving behind 
him 4000 dead Frenchmen, 
amongst whom were eight 
generals. The temper of his 
army was sullen, and he him- 
self was in the lowest depths of 
depression. His dreams of an 
Oriental empire were shattered, 
and bitterly he spoke of “ that 
young fool,” Sidney Smith, as 
the man who had “ spoiled his 
destiny.” 

Previous to invading Syria 
Bonaparte had sent a letter to 
Tippoo Sahib at Mysore, say- 
ing that he was coming to 
relieve him from the iron yoke 
of the English, but this letter 
had fallen into the hands of 
these very English, who seemed 
destined to thwart him at 
every point ; and it had served 
to spur them on to action 
in India, with the result that 
on May 4 Seringapatam was 
stormed and Tippoo Sahib 
slain. And thus on all sides 
the hopes of attacking Eng- 
land in India were wrecked. 

The march back to Egypt 
was a terrible affair. Plague 
attacked the army, and many 
faithful soldiers had to be left 
to die upon the roads. At 
Jaffa, Bonaparte was so averse 
to leaving his wounded—some 
600 in number—to the mercy 
of the Arabs that he discussed 
with the doctors the desir- 
ability of poisoning them all; 
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and there is considerable reason 
to suppose that he actually 
issued orders to this effect, and 
that some 580 were poisoned. 
Seven who survived were 
rescued by Sir Sidney Smith 
two days after the Freneh had 
departed. Reaching Egypt, 
Bonaparte entered Cairo with 
flags flying, pretending that 
he had returned as a conqueror 
to his headquarters; but a 
month later, on July 14, an 
enormous Turkish army landed 
at Aboukir in pursuit of him. 
Bonaparte attacked them on 
the 25th, and although they 
were assisted by a few English 
ships, he thoroughly defeated 
them, driving them into the 
sea, where thousands who had 
escaped fire and sword were 
miserably drowned. The vic- 
tory meant a great deal to 
Bonaparte, for it covered in its 
glory the miserable failure of 
his Syrian campaign. He had 
now digested the faet that his 
hopes of conquering the Orient 
were vain, and that it was not 
his destiny any longer to be- 
come a Prophet in the East; 
and his one idea was to slip 
back to France as quickly as 
possible. If this battle had 
not been fought he would have 
been obliged to return as a 
defeated commander; but now 
he could sail for France, bring- 
ing with him the news of the 
destruction of the Turkish 
army. Sir Sidney Smith, who 
was cruising off the coast, sent 
him after the battle a bundle 
of French newspapers, in which 
the situation in France was 
painted in very gloomy colours. 
Bonaparte sat up all night 
reading the news, and by 
morning he had definitely 
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decided to leave at once. Two 
frigates were prepared with 
the utmost secrecy, and on the 
night of August 22 he set 
sail. He and his staff had 
ridden down to the vessel on 
horseback, for the mooring- 
place lay off a desolate stretch 
of beach several miles from his 
camp; and when the aban- 
doned horses galloped riderless 
back to the lines at dead of 
night, the secret was out, 
The army was aghast, and 
imprecations were heaped upon 
the flying commander-in-chief, 
who was considered to have 
forsaken his faithful soldiers 
when most they needed him. 
General Kiéber was left in 
command, but though he was 
popular with the soldiers he 
did not inspire confidence on 
every occasion, and the situa- 
tion of the army was thus by 
no means pleasant. 

Bonaparte slunk along the 
African coast, and by the ex- 
ercise of the utmost care the 
vessels managed to elude the 
English ships which had gone 
back to Cyprus for supplies, 
never thinking that Bonaparte 
would desert in this manner. 
Early in October, after playing 
the part of a hunted hare for 
six weeks, he landed in France 
once more, and was soon thrill- 
ing the members of the Direc- 
toire with the tales of his real 
and imaginary victories. 

The story need not here be 
teld of how the French army, 
abandoned in Egypt, was har- 
ried by Turks, Mamelukes, and 
Egyptians, how General Kléber 
was assassinated, and how at 
last they had to face a British 
expeditionary force which was 
landed near Alexandria in 
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March 1801. It is only neces- 
sary to state that not long 
after the desperate battle 
named after that city, the 
whole army of 24,000 French 
troops with 312 guns surren- 
dered to the 15,000 English 
troops which had been sent for 
their chastisement. 

When Bonaparte heard the 
news of the capitulation of his 
army, his anguish is said to 
have been really genuine. 
“We have lost Egypt!” he 
cried. ‘“ My projects and my 
dreams have alike been de- 
stroyed by England.” 

Thus ended the French cam- 
paign in the Orient, and thus 
“the great adventure,” as it 
is so often called, came to 
a conclusion. Historians are 
much inclined to forget the 
details of this amazing phase 
in the life of Bonaparte, and to 
gloss it over by laying stress 
on its inherent romance. The 
hero-worshipper does not en- 
joy a description of the wonder- 
ful Corsiean in his réle as an 
Eastern potentate, attributing 
divine powers to himself, re- 
jecting Christianity, and in- 
cidentally cutting otf people’s 
heads. Yet it must always be 
remembered that it was Eng- 
land who hammered sense into 
Napoleon, and her guns that 
shattered his fantastic dreams 
of Oriental omnipotence. It 
was England who sent the 
would-be prophet back to 
Europe to begin his adventures 
anew; and when, instead of 
Sultan in the East, he had 
become Emperor in the West, 
it was England who terminated 
his second phase as she had 
his first. He left his marks, 
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however, on Europe; but Egypt 
already in 1802 is said to 
have shown practically no sign 
of his treatment. His Oriental 
campaign was a failure through 
and through, and the impres- 
sion made upon the quiet 
Egyptians by “the Great 
Sultan” was absolutely nil. 

In the year 1907 a detach- 
ment of English troops was 
route-marching in the Delta, 
and, being semewhat short of 
provisions, halted near a small 
village in order to purchase 
a few chickens and pigeons. 
The Omdeh, or headman, hear- 
ing the news and thinking that 
the supplies were to be com- 
mandeered without payment, 
hurriedly sought amongst his 
papers until he had found a cer- 
tain document preserved with 
careinasealed envelope. With 
this in hand he made his way 
to the officer in command, and 
told him that the village was 
exempt from supplying food 
to the troops, this document 
being proof of his statement. 
The officer opened the envelope 
and found therein an order 
signed by one of Bonaparte’s 
generals, stating that in re- 
turn for services rendered to 
the French army the village 
was to be free from interference 
in future. 

The Englishman smiled, and 
laid the document aside. 

“This was made out by the 
French over a hundred years 
ago,” he said to the Omdeh, 
“Tt is no longer valid.” 

The Egyptian shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘French or Eng- 
lish,” he replied, “now or then: 
it is all the same to us. We 
are the same people,” 
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GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A PARTY. 


BY JOHN INGLIS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was significant that Wen- 
dern left the Fiffers’ house by 
the front door. The days of 
communication between the 
garden ways were over. 

He let himself in by a latch- 
key and went to the morning- 
room. 

Mrs Berwick was sitting 
by the writing-table, her atti- 
tude vaguely struck him as 
woe-begone. She looked up as 
he entered, half - startled, — 
“Oh, Mr Wendern, I thought 
you had gone to Mrs Fiffer’s.” 

He , recovered his usual 
manner in a moment, save 
that a little more excitement 
than usual showed itself; his 
voice was almost gay as he 
answered,—“ I have just come 
from there.” 

“Mrs Fiffer was so anxious 
to see you,” she said, and 
wondered what had happened. 

He went towards the tea 
things, which were still in the 
room, hesitated, then poured 
some whisky into a glass, from 
the decanter that had been 
brought in for Lant, and swal- 
lowed it with a gulp. “Of 
course she was anxious. She 
wanted me to hear her news— 
splendid news. Mrs Fiffer said 
I was to tell you.” 

“News?” she gasped, “ splen- 
did news?” 


“Yes,” he laughed out. Mrs 


Berwick had never heard him 
do that before, “ She’s engaged 
—to Derbyshire — excellent, 
isn’t it?” 

“To Lord Derbyshire?” she 
was genuinely astonished. “Oh 
—oh, dear Mr Wendern, I 
hoped—I hoped a 

“Never hope—wait forthings 
that come your way and make 
the best of them.” 

“‘They never come to some 
people,” she sighed, and hesi- 
tated, perplexed how to tell 
him of the other catastrophe 
that had fallen on the house. 

“Quite true, but they’ve 
come to Derbyshire, he’s a 
good fellow — you must con- 
gratulate them. I shall have 
to get her a wedding-present, 
What shall it be—a tiara? 
perhaps she’ll collect them.” 
He tried to laugh again. 

She got up and stood look- 
ing at him, wondering, as 
Katherine had done, whether 
he were sane,—‘“‘Oh, it’s too 
dreadful — it’s too dreadful, 
everything comes at once,” she 
said, and burst into tears. 

He was surprised and amused, 
it pulled him together. ‘“ My 
dear Mrs Berwick, this won’t 
do —look here, have some 
whisky—no, tea is what women 
always want. Let me light 
the lamp.” He went towards 
it and struck a match. “There 
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of tea—eh?” He was almost 
incoherent in his effort not to 
show his own distraction. 
“There, it will be ready 
directly,” he repeated. “Now 
tell me what is agitating you.” 

“ Everything is falling about 
our ears, everything at once.” 

“T don’t understand ?” 

“There’s @ man downstairs 
—he came this afternoon, while 
Mr Lant was here—and says 
he must be paid before he 
leaves the house. The servants 
are so frightened, they have 
just been to me; they are very 
attached to you, but they want 
their wages. A man came 
four times yesterday ; the cook 
says the tradespeople won’t 
even send in food any longer.” 

“But these are trifles to 
worry about; I'll pay them— 
like the head of a middle-class 
family.” He went over to the 
writing-table and took up a 
letter he had thrown there an 
hour before. 

“Oh, they are not trifles, 
indeed,” Mrs Berwick gasped. 
“You don’t know how difficult 
it has been r 

He rang the bell and lingered 
by it, evidently rapidly for- 
mulating something in his 
mind. ‘“ Yes, that will be the 
way,” he said to himself, “I 
must leave it till then—but it 
is a brilliant idea, it will be 
a surprise, a thing that has 
never been done before. Not 
dinner—I couldn’t stand them 
for a whole evening—supper, 
I'll give a supper-party.” 





Mrs Berwick was convinced . 


now that he was going mad, 
and she became half hysterical. 
“ But you don’t seem to under- 
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stand, Mr Wendern, there’s a 
man downstairs—a man in 
possession—he won't go.” 

“ Let him stay. No doubt 
they’ll make him comfortable,” 
his tone was absent; she made 
a gesture of despair. 

“Rogers,” he said when the 
bell was answered, “I shall 
probably be leaving London 
to-morrow for a few days; 
I’m not sure yet; but I shall 
be back on Wednesday—and on 
Wednesday night I am going 
to give a party.” 

“Yes, sir.” Rogers was too 
well trained to show any sur- 
prise. “What sort of a party, 
sir?” 

“A supper - party, late —as 
supper should be, I tell you 
at once, so that you can think 
it out. It must be the best 
you can do; Mrs Berwick, I 
daresay, will have the kindness 
to take an interest in it,” he 
looked towards her. 

She was always quick to 
respond. “Oh yes, of course,” 
she said quickly, more bewil- 
dered than ever. She remem- 
bered a grey satin dress that 
became her well, and regretted 
that it would not be seen by 
the guests. 

“For how many, sir?” 

“T’ll tell you to-morrow, or 
in good time at any rate, 
and——”’ he felt in his pocket 
and took out the letter, “I 
want you to cash this cheque 
—wait, I must endorse it—it 
is for £500. Bring back £100 
to Mrs Berwick, pay the ser- 
vants, I understand that I owe 


-them some wages, and any 


small bills it will cover, with 
the rest.” 
“Thank you, sir,” Rogers 
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answered imperturbably. “I’m 
sorry to mention it, but there’s 
& man downstairs—a man in 
possession, sir re 

“By all means. I hope he 
is agreeable.” He turned away, 
Rogers left the room. 

Mrs Berwick could hardly 
bear it. “Oh, Mr Wendern, 
what a relief, you don’t know 
what it has been ” she put 
her handkerchief to her eyes to 
force back the tears that stung 
them. ‘“ What am I to do with 
the £100 that Rogers brings 
back?” 

“My dear lady, I thought 
perhaps you might find it use- 
ful to cover some little forgot- 
ten account of your own.” 

‘‘Oh——” she could have 
cried again for sheer relief, for 
joy even. 

“T want to explain,’ Wen- 
dern went on, “that besides the 
trifling matters that have dis- 
tressed you, there are a number 
of gentlemen who have — or 
imagine they have — claims 
against me. I have had a sud- 
den idea, quite a brilliant one, 
I mean to invite them all to 
supper—and pay them. Most 
of them are shareholders in a 
Syndicate, and not quite satis- 
fied with their position — one 
or two of them have been so 
accommodating as to lend me 
money—in short, we shall have 
a motley crew—that is, if I can 
persuade them tocome. Before 
they leave their claims will be 
settled—I hope it will amuse 
you to see that their entertain- 
ment is worthy of them.” 

“T shall like it immensely. 
I shall try and get a peep at 
them through the crack of the 
door, or through the orange- 
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trees; I could if I went out 
through the morning -room,” 
she tried to be arch again, but 
she was still wondering if he 
had gone mad—or she were 
dreaming. He had produced 
£500 without turning a hair, 
just when she had imagined 
that no money would be forth- 
coming, and now it seemed as 
if these other creditors would 
be dealt with as well—“in a 
manner worthy of the mad 
hatter,” she thought. 

There was a pause, he took 
another gulp of whisky. “It 
would be delightful to ask you 
to join us, but a bachelor party, 
you know 4 

“Oh, of course it would be 
impossible——” then, as if on 
an impulse, “you will think it 
a strange idea,” she said softly, 
“but there is Mr Bulson——” 

“Who is Mr Bulson ?” 

“The wine merchant—a most 
gentlemanly man, I assure you, 
and ‘ 

“ There is nothing to prevent 
a wine merchant from being a 
gentleman—he often is one.” 

“He has a large account— 
but he is so anxious not to 
worry any one; he is really 
very—refined.” . 

He was amused, even inter- 
ested ; he wondered if Parker 
had a rival. “I’m sure of 
it. Would you like me to ask 
him to supper?” Hesaid it as 
a joke, that she would take it 
seriously never occurred to him. 

“Do you know, I was won- 
dering whether it mightn’t be 
a good thing,” she was think- 
ing of Cyril’s days and the old 
tactics; “you see, his account 
is a very large one.” 

“It shall be paid with the 
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rest; and Mr Bulson shall be 


asked to supper. Perhaps you 
would like to write the invita- 
tion yourself?” He looked at 
his watch. “It’s getting late.” 

“You are going away to- 
morrow—away again?” She 
went closer to him; she put 
out her hand and quickly drew 
it back. 

He nodded for answer, and 
looked into her eyes ; there was 
an expression in them that teok 
him by surprise, for a moment 
it embarrassed him, but he re- 
covered quickly. “Yes, to- 
morrow—and now I’m going 
out. I shall be late,” he added 
with decision. 

“Oh, don’t go——” she en- 
treated, “you are better in your 
ewn place, and you are worried, 
I know it—dine at home this 
evening?” 

“At home,” he said bitterly, 
“T have no home; this is only 
a make-shift, a shelter on the 
highway towards a country I 
am seeking.” 

“What country ?” 

“T don’t know yet,” he 
answered with a little cynical 
sound that conveyed nothing. 

“But don’t go out now, dine 
at home,” she repeated, her 
voice trembled. She looked up 
at him. 

“At home! I’ve no home, 
And you’ve had enough of me 
for to-day, dear lady, I’ll not 
intrude on you.” 

“Oh, don’t say that———” she 
broke down and sobbed. “I 
can’t bear it. Don’t go out— 
I—I——” she held out both 
— now and groped for 
is. 

He stared at her aghast. 
He took the hands, gripped 
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them, kissed them, and dropped 
them abruptly. ‘‘ You, dear 
lady, are very charming——” 

“Tf you really thought so—” 
she whispered, 

He added quickly — “too 
charming to allow me to re- 
gard you with anything but 
admiration and respect. My 
friend Parker thinks you the 
most delightful of your sex.” 

Then she realised her folly. 
Oh, fool! fool! she had given 
herself away, though she had 
known from the beginning it 
was no good, and told her- 
self so a seore of times. She 
retreated as best she could, 
her cheeks burned, her eyes 
dropped, she covered her confu- 
sion with, ‘“He’s the kindest 
man in the world.” 

“You must treat him well.” 
Wendern leoked at her in 
dismay; this was a situation 
for which he had not bargained. 
Luckily Rogers entered again— 
with the cable that came every 
evening while the lawsuit was 
going on. Wendern tore it 
open, — New developments — 
impossible finish this week— 
probably early next. “It will 
be over in time for Wednesday 
night, but if it isn’t it will be 
all right with Lant’s £10,000,” 
he thought. 

“Rogers,” he said, and re- 
membered his sudden idea, ‘I 
want you to remember that the 
supper on Wednesday must be 
done well—done large, as they 
used to say in my country; 
everything, anything, you can 
imagine, no shirking, no skimp- 
ing, nothing commonplace, 
flowers — quantities of them, 
the best wines, lets of cham- 
pagne, lights, music—send for 
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the Corsican Band—send for 
everything, do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir.” Rogers left the 
room with the tea-tray. 

Wendern read the cable 
again. Mrs Berwick waited 
with longing, curious eyes, but 
he said nothing, gave her no 
clue. She was outside his life 
—and she felt it. 

Presently he looked up at her 
vacantly and said with a smile, 
“Tt shall be a party they will 
never forget. A night of 
nights,— they will remember 
it all their lives.” 

“Oh, dear Mr Wendern, are 
you mad?” The words slipped 
from her. 
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“Mad!” he exclaimed, “I’m 
sane at last; sane as a parson 
on Easter Sunday.” 


“Oh, how could I,” she cried 
to herself when she was alone, 
“and how can I ever face him 
again! But I couldn’t help 
it—it’s no good, he’s mad, I 
know, but he’s—a darling,” 
she said it in a whisper, “ or— 
he’s the devil.” Then, as if 
ashamed, she added quickly, 
“The devil must be very fasc- 
inating, or so many people 
wouldn’t go to him.” She 
put the hands he had kissed 
against her burning face and 
aching eyes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Wendern came down late 
the next day, or rather ap- 
peared late in the morning- 
room, for he had taken his 
early ride as usual. He wanted 
to escape Mrs Berwick; she 
was a worthy woman, he told 
himself, but yesterday he had 
had a little too much of her; 
still he did not take her emotion 
seriously, and forgot that for a 
moment he had done so, That 
afternoon he meant to go to 
Winchelsea, telling no one of 
his destination—to bury him- 
self there for a week. It was 
always his plan when he was 
worried, his antidote for all 
ills, to get away from the noise 
and hurry of London to quiet 
and space. He knew most of 
the possibilities within reach 
—Richmond and Wimbledon, 
Wandsworth Common and 
Roehampton, Chorley Wood 
and New Barnet, the vanish- 


ing Bostock Woods of Plum- 
stead, even Blackheath, to 
mention a few that could be 
reached in less than an hour 
with the car or a taxi. The 
places farther away he knew 
even better. To Winchelsea 
he had only been once for a 
few hours; it had left a long- 
ing to go there again. Those 
old Crusaders in the church, 
crumbling away in their tombs 
with their effigies above them, 
had slept in peace through many 
centuries; perhaps he might 
find a little spell of rest in 
looking at them and trying 
to divine the fascination such 
things had for Katherine. 
Meanwhile there was the 
morning hour in Princes Gate 
to get through. Mrs Berwick 
was waiting for him ; she was 


so full of excitement that it - 


overpowered the recollection 
of her last night’s indiscretion 
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“Oh, Mr Wendern,” she said, 
“did you see the paper? The 
news?” 

“ News—I had a cable.” He 
was thinking of the Dock case. 

“‘T don’t mean that——” 

He turned his head towards 
her, but could not simulate the 
eagerness she seemed to exact ; 
his thoughts were reaching— 
across the inevitable two hours 
at the office and the interview 
he meant to have with his 
lawyers—to Winchelsea, the 
still ways, the calmness, the 
slumberous atmosphere, the 
long hours that would be his 
in the next few days, undis- 
turbed by anything but the 
daily cable; he meant to go 
to the Company’s office and 
arrange for that to be sent 
to him direct. It was almost 
a satisfaction to remember 
that a trifling accident made 
it impossible to take the ear. 
He wanted to retreat into the 
past, to plan some vague 
future, not to be reminded of 
the accursed products of mo- 
dern civilisation and all the 
strange doings it had helped 
to generate. 

“But it’s most extraordi- 
nary,” as if in a dream he 
heard Mrs Berwick saying, 
evidently overcome with the 
importance of her communica- 
tion, “and so dreadful, of course. 
Lord Kenton and his son are 
dead. They have been killed 
in a motor accident.” 

Wendern looked at her now. 
“*Killed—might be worse,” he 
said gloomily. “What then, 
does it matter so much?” 

“But don’t you see? Lord 
Derbyshire gets the title, the 
estates, and an immense in- 
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come. Miss Fiffer will be a 
marchioness.” 

He was startled for a mo- 
ment, this had not struck him, 


he seemed trying to realise 
what it meant. “She'll do it 
excellently,” he answered. 


“ And she’ll like it—she’ll like 
it,” he added to himself. 
Then, ashamed of his bitter- 
ness, he covered it by saying 
aloud, “She’s a fine creature, 
and Derbyshire’s in luck— 
splendid luck.” He turned to 
the letter he pretended to be 
writing, but Mrs _ Berwick, 
crossing the room, gave a 
quick glance and saw that 
the paper was blank. 

He rose suddenly. ‘Good- 
bye,” he held out his hand; he 
was going away for nearly a 
week and some leave - taking 
seemed necessary. “When you 
see Joe, give him my love, and 
tell him to take care of you 
—not to let you mope,” he 
added with a significant smile. 
“Tf he asks for me, tell him 
that I haven’t gone to the 
devil—yet. Only to pull my 
thoughts together, and to 
wait for the finish of the 
Dock case—and I'll write to 
him.” 

“But, Mr Wendern,” she 
asked in consternation, “‘ there’s 
the man in possession ?” 

“Let him go on possessing. 
Rogers and the rest will take 
care of him. Everything has 
to be held over till the lawsuit 
is finished.” With that he 
was going: then he hesitated 
and, lest she should feel any 
sense of insecurity, wrote down 
the address of his solicitors. 
“They will know my address, 
in case of accidents,” he ex- 
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plained ; “ but I want no letters 
forwarded.” 

At the office Dawson too 
was in a state of excitement, 
not only at the Kenton cata- 
strophe, for of course he knew 
Derbyshire well, but because 
Lant had written saying that 
he intended to pay off any 
impecunious shareholders in 
the Syndicate who had been 
breught in at his, Lant’s, in- 
vitation and were dissatisfied 
with their holding. He wanted 
their names and addresses; 
cheques would be sent as soon 
as the transfers were executed 
and the certificates returned. 

“Seems a funny thing to do, 
sir, and very sudden. I sup- 
pose Mr Lant has got some- 
thing up his sleeve, perhaps he 
knows that the Syndicate is 
worth more than any of us 
think. I mean to stick to my 
lot, if you don’t mind?” 

“IT do mind,” Wendern said 
sharply. “You'll sell them, 
do you hear?” 

“Very well, sir, if you wish 
it, of course. But it seems 
rather a pity; Mr Lant isn’t 
the sort to buy them up for 


nothing.” 
“He doesn’t.” 
“Oh?” No further inform- fi 


ation appeared to be forth- 
coming, so Dawsen changed 
the subject. ‘I see there’s a 
long account of the Dock case 
in the paper this morning ; it’s 
taken a turn.” 

“Tt’s taken a turn,” Wen- 
dern repeated, and busied him- 
self at his table for a few 
minutes; then he looked up. 
“I’m going to the country till 
Wednesday. The case is cer- 
tain te be decided by then; 
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and I shall pay off the people 
in the Syndicate who took 
shares in any way through me 
—though luckily they are not 
by any means a poor set to 
whom loss would mean ruin; 
I shall do it for my own satis- 
faction.” 

Dawson was quite startled, 
“Pay them off?” he echoed. 

“T want you to get transfers 
ready for them, as well as for 
the Lant clients. There are 
not many, I am glad to say; 
but I am going to invite them 
to supper with me on Wed- 
nesday night at my _ house, 
They will be paid off before 
they leave, provided they 
bring transfers with them pro- 
perly executed and the certifi- 
cates of their shares.” 

“Yes, sir.” Dawson regretted 
that he was not one of these. 
“ Will it be all right, sir, if you 
don’t win the Dock case?” he 
ventured to ask. 

“T shall win it; but if not, 
it will be all the same; they 
will be paid off.” He read 
Lant’s letter again; he had 
found it waiting for him at 
the office. It ran :— 


“I will expect you between 
ve and six at the Grosvenor 
Hotel on Wednesday. The loan 
will be at your disposal, so get 
any shareholders who worry you 
or are troublesome off your mind. 
On Thursday the meeting, and 
the reconstruction proposal for 
the benefit of those still in the 
Syndicate. 

“You ought to get a yacht, 
dear chappie, and a fair friend ; 
nothing like that combination 
for pleasantly escaping the cares 
and attentions of the world.” 
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He wondered what the 
woman was like. He saw 
through Lant now, and knew 
him for a scoundrel; but, 
as sometimes happens even 
with the greatest scoundrels, 
he had a vein of sentiment ; it 
would induce him to keep his 
word about the £10,000. The 
reason of the offer was too 
deeply rooted in the bygone 
years to make it possible 
he would go back on it; to 
Wendern the best in human 
nature was always compelling 
in the end. 

Besides, Lant knew that the 
meeting and the precious re- 
construction would go more 
smoothly if certain members of 
the Syndicate were cleared out 
of it, and only the careless of 
liability left in. The thought 
of the £10,000 was an immense 
relief to Wendern. If the Dock 
case were decided it might not 
be necessary to use it; but if 
it still dragged on, the loan 
would enable him to pay back 
the money to those whose 
possible loss, whether they 
were or were not in a 
position to afford it, had 
become a nightmare to him. 
His one desire was to dis- 
charge every debt he had 
incurred; after that — the 
deluge. If he had any definite 
scheme of life left it was to rid 
himself of everything he pos- 
sessed, and to get out with just 
enough to take him to the 
other end of the world. He 
remembered with a rush of 
thankfulness that he had not 
sold Sandway Strip. The 
shanty he had talked of 
should be put up. He thought 
of the stars looking down 


on it at night, of the cool 
of the dawn, of the blaz- 
ing heat of noon from which 
the roughly constructed roof 
would shelter him, of the 
soft, swiftly passing twilight, 
in which Nature whispered 
its thankfulness for the splen- 
dour of the day that had 
gone. 

“Tf I once get there again,” 
he thought, “all may be well; 
and if I come back to this 
place, it shall not be as a 
cumberer of the earth, of 
no use except occasionally to 
minister to the vanities of a 
set of people who have never 
realised what a magnificent 
thing it is to be rich and to 
have time at their disposal. 
But I expect few manage to 
do that till they’ve outlived 
the best possibilities of life for 
themselves,” 

He went to his lawyers be- 
fore leaving London to give 
instructions concerning the 
house at Princes Gate and 
its contents. The man in pos- 
session he regarded almost as 
@ sorry joke, a queer comedy 
part, not to be hustled through 
too quickly. There would be 
plenty te pay him off with, te 
do something for Mrs Berwick, 
and to discharge all the minor 
obligations. After all, with 
Lant’s loan in view there was 
no need to worry. Suddenly 
he remembered Parker’s £500 
—the £10,000 might not cover 
that too; but it would be paid 
with the fortune the finish of 
the lawsuit would bring him. 
Fortune! This time he would 
know how to handle it, or 
rather, he would think out 
how to do it when he reached 
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his shanty thousands of miles 
away — thousands of miles 
away; the words were full of 
music. 
The lawyers received him as 
@ person of importance, and 
‘poured congratulations on him, 
taking the success of the 
Dock case for granted; long 
accounts of it were in the 
papers. ‘‘The papers usually 
lie,” he told them, but the 
certainty they expressed was 
pleasant. ‘“ Whichever way it 
goes,” he said, “in a fortnight’s 
time or less I want you to set 
about realising everything I 
ess. I can’t take root in 
this country. I hear my own 
calling. Make out a list of 
any assets I have. There are 
a good many in the house, for 
I have wasted money pretty 
freely, and there are others 
that ought to realise enough 
to wipe out the minor debts. 
When the lawsuit is at an end 
there will be plenty for other 
purposes.” 
“Of course.” They knew 
that better than he did. 
“Strange man,” the lawyer 
said when he’d gone, “always 
gives one an impression of 
being on his way somewhere,” 
Queer they should say it, for 
he often felt that he was in a 
transition stage from a former 
state to a future one; that 
farther along the world’s high- 
way there were truths and 
mysteries to learn, to penetrate, 
not eagerly or ruthlessly but 
calmly and reverently; and 
along it, Katherine seemed, 
unconsciously to herself, to 
tread beside him. It made 
him wonder whether there 
might not be a companionship 
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of soul, of which the material 
self took no account, freighted 
with compensation for all that 
the being, moulded by outward 
influences, seemed unable to 
resist ? Probably she was get- 
ting ready now for her coming 
glories. Dead Sea fruit—but 
she might not discover it; be- 
sides, even among women, some 
play for happiness and some 
for other things: “ We all build 
our own little heavens or hells,” 
he thought, “and of queer 
material; often not knowing 
which is which till we have 
passed the gateway.” 

All this he thought out in 
the train, on the platform at 
Ashford, where he had to 
change carriages, and in the 
fly on the long drive to the 
sleepy -looking hotel and the 
rooms for which he had tele- 
graphed. He wondered why he 
did not feel more acutely the 
shock he had had, for he hardly 
realised that it was one, His 
love for Katherine had been 
the strongest feeling of his 
life, she dominated it now, she 
would to its end; and yet, 
though she would never be his, 
though his lips would never 
touch hers again, nor her head 
rest on his shoulder as it had 
done in that divine minute in 
Brighton, though she was going 
to give herself deliberately to 
another man—not merely her 
money but herself body and 
soul— he was taking it as 
calmly as though it were all 
in the day’s work. It seemed 
to hypnotise him; he could 
feel certain minor things but 
this had left him with only 
a dazed feeling of surprise, a 
desire to escape everything 
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and to go to the other side 


of the world. “The other 
side of the world,” he said 
to himself again, half a dozen 
times; to stay here, on this 
side, any longer was a thing 
he could not face. He quailed 
at the thought of it. Then 
suddenly he realised why he 
took it all so calmly; she 
was giving herself to Derby- 
shire—herself, her voice, her 
hands, her damnable money ; 
but all the time she loved 
him —him, George Wendern. 
She was desperately giving the 
other man her body but not 
her soul—that was his—his. 
Some higher, better, tenderer 
self that lived in her, and that 
the lower self bolted and barred 
away from him, looked through 
its prison windows and would 
escape to him, do what she 
would. She might live in 
Derbyshire’s castle, and trail 
into palaces to make her curt- 
seys to kings and queens as 
much as she pleased, all the 
time her soul would be his— 
George Wendern’s. It would 
follow him and he would realise 
it, feel it with him, when he 
was in the little shanty that 
should never know anything 
but human love and hope and 
endeavour. “My God,” he 
said to himself, “I can under- 
stand now why Christ was 
born in a manger.” 

And so he loved her, for 
why should he deny himself? 
—loved her again, though as 
it were from the clouds, more 
perhaps than he had ever 
done in his life. 

He felt, too, that he had 
done well in coming to Win- 
chelsea, That its stillness and 
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peace would clear the cobwebs 
from his brain. As if to help 
towards it, the cable that was 
sent on an hour after his 
arrival was a good one. Ah! 
Soon he would be a free man, 
free of all the obligations that 
fettered him now. Heimagined 
the blue sea over which he 
would scud on board a ship 
with white sails. He remem- 
bered, with a cynical smile, 
that the day of white sails was 
at an end, the thud-thud of 
the engines had taken their 
place; no matter, if realities 
had lost some of their beauty, 
dreams need not truckle to 
them. 7 

Then some demon suggested, 
“ But if everything goes wrong, 
if, after all, the Dock case fails 
—if Lant plays false and 
doesn’t advance the £10,000— 
if you have to meet those men 
at supper knowing that no 
cheques will be given them, and 
to tell them the whole thing 
is a fiasco, that the transfers 
must be torn up, the cer- 
tificates carried home again, 
that there is no money for 
them—that the whole thing is 
a swindle?” 

He faced the possibility 
calmly, his pulse hardly moved. 
But he remembered a speech at - 
the deputation and thought of 
the second it takes to pull a 
trigger. “After all, there is 
one great solution for all ills,” 
he told himself; “death and 
the gravedigger between them 
give it, even to the poorest 
devil at last.” 

In the twilight he went down 
to the sea. He had begun 
already to think out some plan 
of life worth a man’s living. 
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He knew that his desire to live 
any life at all was a make- 
believe, and yet he persevered. 
The happiest people in creation, 
it seemed to him, were the 


_working poor, the most respon- 


sible—the working rich. But 
his strongest feeling concerning 
himself was, as he had said on 
an impulse to Joe, and it had 
been growing on him since, 
that he ought to be shot. 
“But no, George Wendern,” 
he said, “that shall net be 
the end, and your food for 
thought is set out ready for 
you when you are in your 
shanty on Sandway Strip; 
may it be a sacrament to 
ou.” 

He choked as he said it, the 
curious inability to feel, the 
sense of being hypnotised, was 
drifting away, leaving one of 
desolation and misery. After all 
he was a mortal man; and there 
was only cold comfort in the 
possession of Katherine’s soul ; 
he wanted her, her human love 
—herself, as a man wants the 
woman he adores. He clenched 
his teeth to bear silently and 
calmly what had happened to 
him. Blue skies and a ship, a 
shanty on the other side of the 
world, what did he care for 
any of them? He wanted the 
woman of his heart, the one 
woman of his life. He was 
baffled and cornered, taken, as 
he expressed it, by a sidewalk 
into hell, and for one moment 
in the darkness on the deserted 
beach he threw up his hands 
as Katherine had done in the 
library at Princes Gate when 
the door closed on her mother. 
“T can’t stand it,” he said, 
“nor do I see in any of the 


fine sentiments with which we 
hedge ourselves round a reason 
why I should, when I have 
discharged the obligations 
which by sheer carelessness 
and foolery I have incurred. 
The shareholders will be safe 
soon, there'll be fragments to 
gather up, the end of the law- 
suit will put a fortune into my 
hands. I must find a little 
wisdom to deal with it—and 
that is all.” 

Gradually the darkness 
gathered round him, the sound 
of the sea was in his ears, the 
wind swept past; he felt as if 
he were a madman keeping his 
madness well in hand so that 
no one would suspect. “My 
dear,” he said to her in his 
thoughts, “I shall go on and 
love you aslongas I live. But 
it must be as far off from you 
as possible, and may all that 
you get in exchange give you 
some sort of satisfaction. I 
have been a brute to you at 
odd moments during these last 
hours, but luckily you won’t 
know or even guess it.” 

He turned his face towards 
the long road that led to the 
hotel and doggedly made him- 
self think of practical things 
again. He wondered if EIl- 
worthy, the solicitor, when he 
made out the tists of assets 
would find that there was 
enough to do something for Mrs 
Berwick. ‘“ However, I hope 
Joe will marry that lady,” he 
thought. ‘If he does, he’ll do 
me another good turn and he 
won’t do himself a bad one, 
for there’s a curious conscienti- 
ousness about the little woman 
that will prevent her from 
bringing disaster on any one 
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with whom she has concern. 
I hope he is taking her to the 
Carlton this evening.” 

As a matter of fact they 
were at the Savoy, at one of 
the little tables by a window, 
and between the excellent 
courses that both of them 
enjoyed, as only those do who 
remember poor and scanty 
food, they looked out at the 
trees—they wore a vivid green 
in the softening light that 
comes before the greyness— 
that guarded the road along 
which the tramcars moved 
swiftly, silently almost, with 
their lamps already shining, 
making them seem like living 
monsters apologetic for dese- 
crating the beautiful high- 
way by the river. Joe was 
absent-minded, meditating on 
the news about Wendern of 
which Mrs Berwick told him— 
that is, the part of it that 
related to Katherine TFiffer 
and Derbyshire. For the rest, 
Wendern had sent him a hur- 
ried line telling him that he 
had an appointment at the 
Grosvenor Hotel with Christo- 
pher Lant late on Wednesday 
afternoon, that he should be 
back for it and for the meet- 
ing next day; but he had not 
given any clue to his present 
whereabouts. The letter had 
been written at the office. He 
had felt that he wanted to get 
away even from the friend he 
liked best, and Joe, always 
queerly sympathetic, under- 
stood it. 

“Well,“a woman who can 
throw over a chap like 
Wendern for one like Derby- 
shire isn’t worth a dead jack- 
ass,” was his comment. “As 
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for George, why, the Doek case 
will be finished soon, and 
there'll be plenty of birds in 
the air for him; he’ll bring ’em 
down too, you may be certain 
of that.” 

“You think it will be finished 
by Wednesday ?” 

“‘T expect so,” he answered. 
There was a long pause, for 
many things were in Parker’s 
mind before he said, “I’m 
afraid you won’t see much of 
me between this and then. 
I’ve a good deal to do, and I’ve 
a sister at Yarmouth and it’s 
about time I thought of going 
to see her.” 

“QOh,”—she made her tone 
regretful, though in reality she 
felt that his absence would be 
a relief,—TI shall miss you.” 

“Well, if you take it that 
way I shall be satisfied. I 
shall be in on Wednesday, you 
may be certain of that, and 
I'll bring one or two little 
things to show you. I’ve been 
considering in my own mind 
what I’d do with them, and—” 
he took a gulp of champagne, 
“T’ve been considering about 
you too, Mrs Berwick. I’d 
like you to know it, so that 
you can make up your mind 
what you'll do if I think it’s 
wise to say what’s in mine.” 

She dropped her eyes. “Oh, 
Mr Parker, you are so droll.” 

“Well, I never heard it 
called droll before; but I’m 
glad it strikes you that way. 
Anyhow, I'll be in between six 
and seven on Wednesday and 
hear how things are going. I 
think I shall hate something 
of my own to tell George too ; 
you might say so if he comes 
first. Meanwhile, I'll call on 
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Mrs Fiffer before I go to 
Yarmouth and let her know 
I think that young woman has 
got the worst of it.” 

“Mr Wendern hasn’t invited 


‘you to come in on Wednes- 


day?” Mrs Berwick asked dis- 
ereetly. 

““No, I don’t know that he 
has, but that doesn’t matter 


between old friends like us, I 
come when I like—and mean 
to go on with it.” 

“Of course,” Mrs Berwick 
answered softly; but she did 
not mention the supper-party, 
for Wendern had said nothing 
about inviting him. It must 
be repeated that she was a 
tactful woman. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The tension of the days 
that followed was almost more 
than Mrs Berwick could bear. 
There was no sign from 
Wendern; Joe Parker sent 
her a picture postcard from 
Yarmouth, on which he had 
written ‘“ With best wishes, 
from J. P.,” but she heard 
nothing else from him. 

With the Fiffers she had no 
communication at all; there 
were particulars of the Kenton 
catastrophe in the papers, and 
paragraphs about Lord Derby- 
shire’s accession to the title 
and his engagement to a great 
American heiress who would 
increase considerably his al- 
ready immense income; and it 
was stated that the marriage 
would take place soon and 
quietly. Katherine used his 
newly acquired car once or 
twice; and her mother was to 
be seen whirling away in the 
Fiffer one. But visits between 
the two houses in Princes Gate 
had seemingly come to an end. 

“They have forgotten ; these 
people always forget,” Mrs 
Berwick thought a little 
bitterly as the days went by 
and no sign was made to her. 
“They take you up on a freak 


or impulse because you amuse 
them, or can be of use to them, 
or because you come across 
their path and they are too 
polite not to be civil before you 
get out of it—but care! nobody 
who is rich cares for women 
who are poor and of no posi- 
tion ; though occasionally they 
are kind—as a matter of moral 
duty. Oh, how I hate duty. 
I should like to escape into a 
big generous world where every 
one could be natural and no 
one was snubbed or envied, 
and one never had to be under- 
hand in little things.” The 
last sentence betrayed that 
Mrs Berwick had an outlook 
of her own, though it might 
have been warped or mis- 
shapen by circumstanees. 

The man in possession was 
still possessing and well con- 
tent. The servants were ap- 
peased by the £400 suddenly 
spent in the household. They 
were really devoted to Wen- 
dern; he held them as if by a 
spell, and not even the proofs 
of financial embarrassment 
seriously disturbed their belief 
in his making things right for 
them. Mrs Berwick herself 
had been immensely comforted 
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by the £100 allotted to her ; she 
had paid the water rate for 
Mrs Rigg and given presents 
to the entire family, besides 
wiping out some bills of her 
own. 

Monday came, Tuesday — 
Wednesday morning. 

The supper was to be that 
night. She wondered at what 
time Wendern would return. 
The cables had ceased since he 
went away—she supposed they 
had been sent on to him; but 
it made no difference, for of 
their contents she had known 
little or nothing when he was 
at home. Every morning 
there was the excitement of 
reading the account of the 
Dock case in the paper; it 
had spread out a good 
deal, and she gathered that 
fresh complications had arisen. 
Still the crisis had been reached 
at last, the speeches made, and 
the verdict might be expected 
at any moment. It was not in 
the Wednesday morning paper, 
but it was bound to come that 
day; she reckoned up the dif- 
ference of time, and felt that 
any moment might bring it. 
She was more _ feverishly 
anxious than Wendern him- 
self, for his affairs had become 
a terrible anxiety to her; and 
her own future as well as his 
seemed to be hanging on the 
result of the trial. Thank 
Heaven, he would be back in 
&@ few hours. She was half 
hysterical with nervousness 
and a sickening fear, for which 
she could not account; above 
all, with a mad longing to see 
him. She felt lonely, shackled, 
bewildered, all by turns, and 
only occasionally and in sheer 
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desperation did she think of 
Joe Parker. 

The morning dragged by, 
while she sat in her usual 
place by the writing - table. 
The window leading out to 
the garden had been closed. 
She got up and opened it to 
let in the summer air. Then, 
for the first time since their 
engagement, she saw Katherine 
and Derbyshire together. She 
had not yet learnt to call him 
by his new title; besides, the 
funeral that gave him leave 
to use it had only taken place 
two daysago. They came out 
of the Fiffer house on to the 
lawn, and were evidently deep 
in conversation. She went 
out and walked up and down, 
slowly, in the soft shade on 
her side of the enclosure, 
carefully crossing their path, 
thinking they were certain 
to stop and speak to her 
presently; but they passed 
twice, apparently without see- 
ing her; then suddenly Kath- 
erine turned her head and 
asked, ‘“‘When does Mr Wen- 
dern come back?” 

“This evening.” Mrs Ber- 
wick gathered her wits to- 
gether and smiled, but the two 
people, interested in themselves, 
went on. They wanted none 
of her, they had ignored her, 
she told herself, as she went 
back to the morning-room, but 
she was used to not being 
wanted; she remembered that 
it had been difficult to find 
any one who thought her even 
worthy of her hire. Joe Park- 
er was the one exeeption to the 
rule. He was coming between 
six and seven that afternoon, 
he had said so, and he was a 
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rock to lean upon, a man who 
kept his word; for the first 
time she thought of him not 
only gratefully, but almost with 
affection. 

“And if he asks me, I'll 


| marry him,” she told herself. 


He was good-natured and kind- 
hearted, and though she was 
not a bit in love with him, 
it would be such a_ blessed 
thing to escape from poverty 
for good and all, to get away 
from servitude, to be nat- 
ural and—and—if she was 
to knew peace of mind —she 
must go far away from 
George Wendern, she realised 
that it was the only way. 
“How women suffer,” she 
cried aloud without knowing 
it, “gagged and bound and 
helpless ; how they suffer, and 
men never dream it, or care 
as little as they appear to 
know it,—oh, what fools we 
are—what fools.” She put her 
hands to her head for a moment, 
then cooled her eyes with a soft 
handkerchief dipped into the 
water of a bowl of roses, In ten 
minutes she was herself again. 

At last the afternoon. 

She saw the flowers arrive 
in a waggon, stacks of them, 
tall trees and boxes of foliage 
to make a background for the 
band, which was to be put at 
the far end of the dining- 
reom near the orange - trees, 
on a sort of dais away from the 
windows that led out to the 
garden and the lawn. When 
she went to see what was being 
done soon after four o’clook, 
Rogers and his people were 
busy with the table; it 
was being laid for twenty or 
more, she thought, but she had 


not intellect enough left to 
count the places. They stopped 
when she entered, as if they 
resented her coming. The ser- 
vants never forgot, and she 
knew it, that Mrs Berwick 
might be a lady, or think her- 
self one; but she was paid to 
be there, just the same as they 
were, and between them there 
was always much civility, but 
also some veiled resentment, 
which occasionally expressed 
itself on their side in a little 
venturing familiarity. 

‘*T came to see the flowers, 
they are really beautiful,” she 
said loftily ; she found loftiness 
a diplomatic attitude. 

‘‘Fhey’re not bad,” Rogers 
answered condescendingly; “Mr 
Wendern wants things done 
handsomely to-night.” He 
went to the sideboard and 
began to take the foil and 
wire off the corks of some 
extra bottles of champagne, 
leaving only the strings to 
be cut, before laying them 
down : they looked better with 
the foil on for the table. 
“This is the brand you're so 
fond of—extra dry,” he said, 
and looked round with a smile ; 
he had grown less respectful 
since it had struck him that 
she might be left unpaid with 
the rest, and find it as incon- 
venient as any of them. 

“Continue your work, Rog- 
ers, and be good enough not 
to make any remarks.” 

“Certainly, ma’am.” 

She went up to the orange- 
trees and lingered; not choos- 
ing to be hurried away by the 
impatient glances of the ser- 
vants, unlocked the door behind 
the trees and looked out at the 
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mn expanse beyond. She 
could see the Fiffer windows 
on the right, half screened by 
the trees that, tall and straight, 
more or less hid them; a 
little journeying breeze wan- 
dered by and lifted the leaves 
on its way, so that she saw 
the white curtains of the room 
she knew to be Katherine’s. 
She closed the door and went 
back towards the table that 
was a chaos at present with 
preparations for the night’s 
festivity. 
Suddenly, through the open 
door, she saw Wendern’s kit- 


bags being carried across the 


hall towards the stairs. 

He had come back! 

She nearly cried out for joy 
and relief; she could scarcely 
hide her excitement. “Oh—” 
she went forward with a quick- 
ness that was promptly checked. 
On the threshold she found 
herself face to face with him. 
“Oh, Mr Wendern, you have 
come! And you look much 
better—it has done you good? 
Did the motor meet you? I 
heard that it came from the 
makers this morning.” A little 
resentment darted into her heart 
as she thought that perhaps 
Rogers had known the hour 
of his return, and she had been 
cheated of some anticipation. 

“T am much better,” Wen- 
dern answered with a grateful 
smile: he seemed pleased to see 
her. “I’ve been to the sea 
and rested ; and—no, the motor 
didn’t meet me; I came in a 
taxi. But I shall want it,” 
he added, turning to Rogers; 
“Tam going out again at five, 
or soon afterwards.” He looked 
anxiously at the preparations 
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for the feast, and seemed to 
have some plan in his head: 
she wondered what it might 
be. Hardly knowing what she 
did, she followed him to the 
morning-room ; it werried him, 
and she knew it,—he expected 
her to leave him alone after 
the morning. But it was no 
good—she had to follow him; 
she felt irresponsible, almost 
hypnotised. He waited for 
her to go, but she wouldn’t 
take the hint—she coeuldn’t 
go, she wouldn’t. 

“Ts there a telegram for 
me?” He rang the bell im- 
patiently and asked Rogers. 

‘‘ No, sir, none has come.” 

There was a sound of the 
front door being noisily closed. 
“Perhaps that’s it; go and 
see,” escaped Wendern’s lips. 
Then she knew that his calm- 
ness, like her own, was assumed. 

Rogers looked behind him. 
“Tt’s Mr Tillatt, sir, he always 
comes in that way.” 

“ Tillatt—who’s he?” 

“The man in possession, 


sir.” 

“He gives himself dreadful 
airs,” Mrs Berwick said, “and 
always goes in and out by 
the front door.” 

“ Never mind—he'll go into 
hell by the front door some 
day and never come out.” He 
turned to her when Rogers 
had gone and explained, “I 
thought a cable would have 
been here by this time.” 

Then, not able to restrain 
herself, she burst out with, 
“Oh, I hope it will be all right. 
It will end to-day, I know—I 
saw it in the paper.” 

He gave a little shrug, and 
went up to the writing-table. 
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She felt that she ought to 
leave the room, but still some- 
thing held her there, “If it 
doesn’t come soon,” he said, 
as if speaking to himself 
.rather than to her, “I shall 
be up a tree.” 

“Mr Wendern,” she spoke 
on an impulse, “you told me 
you were giving this supper- 
party to the shareholders of 
the Syndicate?” 

“Quite right. 
to some of them.” 

“ T heard—it—was not doing 
very well?” 

“It’s doing very badly. 
Financial paper to-day had a 
long article about it.’ 

“Oh, but that’s good, isn’t 
it?” she asked, and looked up 
sympathetic and appealing. 

“Well, no,” he answered 
with a cynical smile, “ not very 
—it denounces it as a wild-cat 
scheme,” 

“ Oh ” 

“Perhaps because it wasn’t 
bribed to say the reverse,” 

“‘T’m sure that’s it,” 

“Well— you are a nice 
woman—but you know nothing 
about it. Personally, I think 
the paper is right.” 

“Oh—” she said again as 
if alarmed, though she was 
soothed at being ealled a 
nice woman,—“ but mayn’t I 
know something about it be- 
fore the rest do? Anything 
that concerns you ” She 
clasped her hands against her 
bosom. 

A little apprehension came 
into his face again, as if 
he feared another scene was 
coming. But a look at her face 
showed that she had herself well 
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under control. “The Syndi. 
cate is, as a matter of fact, 
doing very badly.” He waited 
a moment, “The very little 
shareholders are safe, but some 
others, reckless beggars or 
fat, living in well - feathered 
nests, came in on the strength 
of my name. I’ve called them 
together, as well as some other 
unfortunate devils to whom I 
owe money — perhaps they’ll 
get a cheque each. If the 
cable is good, I mean if the 
lawsuit is over, they will; if 
it is not——” 

“ Tf—if it is not?” 

“Then I shall still be able 
to pay them off from another 
source —and to-night — before 
they leave the house——” He 
waited again, a queer look 
came into his eyes. “If any- 
thing should prevent that— 
why, it will be amusing to see 
them riotous with rage.” 

“Oh, Mr Wendern, how can 
you risk it ?” 

“Don’t be afraid. Besides, 
it’s the risks that give life 
some of its best excitements ; it 
would be dull without them. 
The riot will be short, if there 
is one at all. Have you seen 
anything of our friends over 
the way ?” Henodded towards 
the garden. 

“‘ Miss Fiffer was walking up 
and down the garden with 
Lord Derbyshire—I mean Lord 
Kenton—this morning, but I 
only spoke to her for a mo- 
ment. They didn’t seem very 
happy,” she added, for it had 
struck her curiously afterwards 
how unloverlike had been their 
attitude. “I passed Mrs Fiffer 
out driving this afternoon, and 
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she looked very cross — she 
didn’t see me——” 

“ Ah—I heard the door bell.” 
He raised his head. 

“ How acute your hearing is, 
I didn’t notice it.” 

“There are times when one 
can hear the rustle of an angel’s 
wing in Paradise or the grin of 
a fiend in hell.” 

Rogers brought in a buff 
envelope. There was a slight 
convulsive movement of Wen- 
dern’s fingers when he opened 
it, but he showed no sign as he 
read it, and she was not sure 
whether it was the cable or 
merely an ordinary telegram. 
“There is no answer,” he said 
to Rogers, and stared at it 
absently, then turned away 
with it in his hand. 

For the life of her she 
couldn’t ask if it was the 
verdict ; he never allowed him- 
self to be questioned, he re- 
sented it. She waited silently 
with her hands clasped, hoping 
he would speak; it seemed to 
her that the seconds, as they 
went by, lingered to hear, and 
the clock ticked more loudly 
than usual; but he said noth- 
ing. When she could bear it 
no longer a little sound came 
from her lips—it served to 
bring her back to his remem- 
brance, 

“Do you know anything 
about Joe Parker?” he asked. 
“Has he come back from Yar- 
mouth?” 

She tried to answer natur- 
ally. “Yes. Hesaid he would 
come in between six and seven 
to-day—that he might have 
something to tell you.” 

Wendern looked at the clock. 
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“T can’t wait for him.” He 
rang again and asked Rogers, 
“Is the motor at the door?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good.” He thrust the 
cable or telegram into his 
pocket and looked puzzled, as 
if trying to remember some- 
thing, and quite unconscious 
of Mrs Berwick’s anxiety. ‘If 
Joe comes, you must keep him 
till I return,” he said in an 
absent voice; then recovering 
his self- possession, he asked 
with the smile that always 
made her heart beat quicker, 
“T hope he took eare of you 
while I was away?” 

“Yes, yes, thank you,” she 
said almost impatiently,—what 
did anything matter to her 
except this—this—man’s con- 
cerns ? 

“That’s right,” he nodded 
approvingly, “If I’m _ not 
back when he comes, tell him 
I’ve gone to the Grosvenor 
Hotel to see Lant, and ask 
him to wait for me,”—he 
stopped abruptly and looked 
at his watch. “A quarter 
past five—plenty of time. I 
must see how the supper-table 
is going to look. Tell Joe 
about the party—but of course 
you did?—say I want him 
to come, I forgot to invite 
him.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad—I didn’t 
tell him anything about it—I 
thought you might be angry 
—but I did so hope he would 
be invited,” she had been quite 
embarrassed at the thought of 
his not coming. 

Wendern went quickly back 
to the dining-room, and again 
she followed him; it was no 
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good, she couldn’t help it; she 
noticed how tall he looked, 
perhaps because he wore the 
thin loose overcoat in which 
he had come up from Win- 
chelsea. 

“Rogers,” he said, “Mr 
Parker will sit at the other 
end. See there is plenty of 
champagne, a bottle to every 
man, and put it on the table 
so that they can help them- 
selves, Yes, that chair for Mr 
Parker—that’s right, but closer 
to the trees,—it’s a long table 
—they make a good back- 
ground. I shall want pen and 
ink put near me,” he felt in 
his breast - pocket; Mrs Ber- 
wick divined that he touched 
a cheque-book. He looked to- 
wards the clock. “Twenty 
minutes past five, I must go.” 

He went out into the hall 
again, and yet again she fol- 
lowed him. Some abject fear she 
didn’t stay to define impelled 
her. Suddenly he darted back 
to the morning-room. Cran- 
ing her neck, she saw that 
he went towards the writing- 
table. Her hearing was as 
acute as his own now. She 
heard the little jingle of some 
keys as he took them from his 
pocket, and the opening and 
shutting of a drawer— the 
bottom one on the right-hand 
side of the table. She recog- 
nised a little squeaking sound 
it made. When he returned 
she knew that he had put 
something into the side-pocket 
of his overcoat; a look of de- 
termination was on his face. 

A spasm of wild terror 


passed through her, an awful 
thought possessed her. 
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Mr Wendern,” she said in 
an undertone, so that they 
might not hear her in the 
dining-room, “‘where are you 


going?” She clutched at his 
sleeve. ‘“ What are you going 
to do?” 


He looked at her surprised, 
half amused in a sorry way, 
for he saw that she was dis- 
tracted. “I don’t know,” he 
answered. “A rudderless ship 
sometimes goes where no steers- 
man would have driven it.” 
He took a step towards the 
door. As he opened it he 
looked back. His tone was 
kind, almost affectionate, and 
she realised it. “You'll see 
to everything, I know,” he 
said; “you always do. By 
the way, that band hasn’t been 
told what it is to play, has it? 
Find out what they can do, 
and turn on anything you 
think appropriate.” 

“Tt ought to be lively.” 

“As you please,” he an- 
swered with a shrug. “The 
‘Last Post,’ if you like.” She 
gave a little gasp, but before 
she could speak he added, 
“Mind you tell Joe he must 
be here to-night.” He took 
her hand. ‘And be good to 
him. He’s the best chap in 
the world, the best friend I 
ever had. Au revoir again.” 
In a moment he had gone. 
He looked back at her with a 
smile and a triumphant look in 
his eyes. 

She staggered to the morn- 
ing-room and managed to open 
the window, for she couldn’t 
breathe; she was dazed, para- 
lysed with terror. It — 
as if some other self than the 
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one of which she was con- 
scious knew and saw tragedy 
approaching, but had not yet 
withdrawn the veil that hid 
it from her actual eyes. If 
only she had known what the 
cable held,—if it was the cable, 
—but if it had been the ver- 
dict he would surely have told 
her. Besides, it would have 
been in the evening paper, 
which had come half an hour 
ago. She was certain it was 
not there. She snatched it up 
from the sofa and turned it 
over again, as she had done 
when it came, from end to 
end. No, not a word concern- 
ing the Dock case. There was 
some mystery she couldn’t 
fathom, some terrible crisis 
at hand. She felt that it had 
to do with Christopher Lant, 
and that on the interview 
between him and Wendern 
everything depended. A score 
of suggestions came crowd- 
ing into her brain—impossible 
meanings to every word he 
had spoken, impossible end- 
ings of the present situation, 
of ways out of the maze in 
which she seemed to be stand- 
ing. If the Dock case went 
right—if the verdict came— 
if Wendern really had the 
money to pay off these share- 
holders who were coming to 
supper. For a moment it 
went through her that he was 
bluffing them, After all, fas- 
cinating men had been known 
to do terribly unexpected and 
shady things. Suppose mat- 
ters had gone so wrong with 
him that he meant to bolt 
and leave every one in the 
lurch? She pulled up with a 








start, and hated herself for the 
moment’s suspicion. George 
Wendern do so mean a thing! 
He wouldn’t, he wouldn’t—she 
knew it. He was like no one 
else in the world, and, oh! she 
loved him as she had never 
loved any one on earth. She 
would never own it or betray 
it, but her heart and soul 
knew it and would know it 
to all eternity. Moreover, she 
loved him so well that beyond 
all things she longed for his 
happiness, though she might 
never for a moment share it, 
except with the joy of an 
onlooker. It was a proof of 
how utterly beyond her reach 
she knew him to be that she 
could contemplate marriage, 
and even contentment, with 
Joe Parker; but she was so 
tired of steering her own life, 
she longed for dependence on 
@ man—a strong, straight, 
clean -souled man who would 
take care of her and give her 
the shelter and safety of his 
strength. Then, she felt, it 
would be possible to live, 
even to be content, though 
romance and all the happy 
dreams that come of love and 
passion were for ever beyond 
her reach. 

The clock chimed half-past 
five. He was at the Grosvenor 
by this time; she wondered 
what he and Lant had to 
say to each other. She had 
rather liked Lant: a vulgar 
man and probably an impos- 
tor—for she had summed him 
up quickly, but with gener- 
ous impulses, easy-going and 
full of compliments to women, 


perhaps 
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The telephone bell rang. 

With a caution that was 
natural to her, she flew to the 
door and closed it, then back to 
the receiver. 

“Mrs Berwick ?” 

“Yes, I’m here.” It was 
George Wendern’s voice, un- 
troubled, and yet there was a 
note of agitation in it that she 
felt, rather than heard. 

“My dear lady,” he said, 
‘will you be so very kind as to 
make yourself look charming— 
though you always do; and if 
I’m not back in time I want 
you to be in the drawing- 
room to receive my guests for 
me when they arrive at eleven 
o’clock.” 

“Qh—I couldn’t—I should 
be afraid——” 

“You will do it perfectly,” 
she imagined the little smile 
with which he said it. ‘Talk 
to them, be as gracious as you 
always are, make any excuse 
you like for my absence, say 
that I’ve been away, that 
unexpected business has de- 
tained me, but I am hurry- 
ing back. At a quarter past 
eleven, if I have not arrived, 
bring them down to _ the 
dining-room, and do me the 
great kindness to have supper 
with us——” 

“ Have supper with you——” 
she gasped. 

“If you will? I want you to 
sit at the head of the table. 
Tell them to alter my place to 
the other end, where Joe was 
to sit, then I can slip in through 
the conservatory—see that the 
door is unlocked, and I will 
take my plaee with my back 
to the orange-trees—at worst 
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I shall be there before you are 
halfway through.” 

“Halfway through——” she 
echoed faintly. 

‘By that time you will have 
charmed them all.” 

“Oh, but must I come down 
to supper with them?” 

He took no notice and went 
on. “Tell me you will be as 
kind as you always are and do 
what I ask?” 

“Qh, Mr Wendern,” she 
sighed again, while a vision of 
herself in her soft grey satin 
dress with black velvet bows 
and paste buckles—and of a 
score of men admiring her, and 
no rival in the field—went 
through her. 

“Two of your friends will 
be there, Joe Parker and— 
Mr—Mr Bulson, wasn’t it? 
—put them on either side 
of you and make time if 
I am not there—you will 
do it?” 

“ Oh, if you wish——” 

“‘T knew you would, you are 
always amiable, and you help 
me greatly by promising to do 
this. Before I make my ulti- 
mate communication to them, 
if—if it is necessary ”—he laid 
@ queer emphasis on the word 
—‘‘I will make a sign and you 
shall escape.” A little sound 
that he had not intended her 
to hear came through as he 
put down the receiver ; it sent 
another stab of terror through 
her. Something was going to 
happen, she knew it, but she 
had no clue to what it might 
be. She supposed him to be 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, but 
nothing had betrayed whether 
any one else was in the room 
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when he telephoned, or where 
the message came from. She 
looked at the clock again— 
only five minutes since the bell 
rang—twenty-five since he had 
left the house, but she felt that 
a great deal had occurred in 
them. She threw herself on 
the sofa, and for a few minutes 
tried to make herself unconsci- 
ous of everything about her, 
of everything that might hap- 
pen; her nerves and brain 
needed some rest from the 
tension of the last hour. 

“Tf only Joe Parker would 
come,” she moaned presently ; 
and dragging herself to the 
looking-glass stood critically 
examining her face. Haggard 
and old, with lines about the 
mouth and eyes,—and what a 
difference it made when her 
hair was pushed back from her 
temples. Joe mustn’t see her 
like this—and he would be 
here directly. She cooled her 
eyes with her hands and ar- 
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ranged her hair; she knew 
that the well-cut skirt and the 
dainty muslin blouse she wore 
were becoming, if she could rid 
her face of its careworn expres- 
sion she could gather courage 
for the interview with him. 
Thank goodness, he was coming 
to supper. 

Then she remembered Wen- 
dern’s instructions and went 
to the dining-room again. She 
managed to put on a haughty 
manner—or what she meant to 
be one—while she made the 
alterations he had indicated, 
and explained to the servants 
that Mr Wendern had just 
telephoned them, and that if 
he were not back she would 
take his place at the table. 

They were astounded. “Well, 
I never did,” Rogers said when 
she had gone. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if she plays first fiddle 
here: she will if we don’t look 
out, or it looks very much 
like it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A NIGHT IN SHERWOOD. 


BY ALFRED NOYES, 


The scene is a glade in Sherwood Forest, showing on the right the mouth of 
the outlaws’ cave, and on the left a small log-hut. It is about sunset. 
The giant figure of LiTTLE JoHN comes out of the cave, singing. 


LITTLE JOHN. 


When Spring comes back to England 
And crowns her brows with may, 
Round the merry moonlit world 
She goes the greenwood way. 


[He stops and calls in stentorian tones. | 


Much! Much! Much! Where has he vanished now? 
Where has that monstrous giant the miller’s son 
Hidden himself? 


[Enter Mucu, a dwarf-like figure, carrying a large 
bundle of ferns. | 


Moca. 


Hush, hush, child, here I am! 
And here’s our fairy feather-beds, ha! ha! 
Come, praise me, praise me, for a thoughtful parent. 
There’s nothing makes a better bed than ferns 
Either for sleeping sound or rosy dreams. 


LITTLE JOHN. 


Take care the fern-seed that the fairies use 
Fall not among thy yellow locks, my Titan, 
Or thou’lt wake up invisible, There’s none 
Too much of Much already. 


MvcH. 
[Looking up at him impudently. | 
It would take 

Our big barn full of fern-seed, I misdoubt, 
To make thee walk invisible, Little John, 
My trim Tom Thumb! And, in this troublous age 
Of forest-laws, if we night-walking minions, 
We gentlemen of the moon, could only hunt 
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Invisible, there’s many and many of us 

With thumbs lopped off, eyes gutted and legs pruned, 
Slick, like poor pollarded pear-trees, would be lying 
Happy and whole this day beneath the boughs. 


LITTLE JOHN. 


Invisible? Ay, but what would Jenny say 
When such a ghostly midge, as Much would make, 
Sipped at her cherry lips. 


MuvucH. 


Don’t joke about it! 
It is a serious matter. Jenny takes 
The smallness of her Much sorely to heart! 
And though I often tell her half a loaf 
(Ground in our mill) is better than no bread, 
She weeps, poor thing, that an impartial heaven 
Bestows on her so small a Crumb of Bliss 
As me! You'd scarce believe, now, half the nostrums, 
Possets and strangely nasty herbal juices 
That wench has made me gulp, in the vain hope 
That I, the frog, should swell to an ox like thee. 
Oh, Little John, she’s desperate! She’ll advance 
Right inward to the sources of creation. 
She'll take the reins of the world in hand. She'll stop 
The sun like Joshua, turn the moon to blood, 
But if I have to swallow half the herbs 
In Sherwood, I shall stalk a giant yet, 
Shoulder to shoulder with thee, Little John, 
And crack thy head at quarter-staff. But don’t, 
Don’t joke about it. ‘Tis a serious matter. 


LITTLE JOHN. 


Into the cave, then, with thy feather-bed. 

Old Much, thy father, waits thee there to make 

A table of green turfs for Robin Hood. 

We shall have guests anon, O merry times, 

Baron and knight and abbot, all that ride 

Through Sherwood, all shall come and dine with him 
When they have paid their toll! Old Much is there 
Growling at thy delay. 


MUCH. 


[Going towards the cave.] 
My poor dear father. 
Now, there’s a sad thing too. He is so ashamed 
Of his descendants. Being exceeding shy, 
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He could not help it. Why, for some nine years 
He shut his eyes whenever he looked at me; 
And I have seen him on the village green 
Pretend to a stranger, once, who badgered him 
With curious questions, that I was the son 
Of poor old Gaffer Bramble, the lame sexton. 
That self-same afterneon, up comes old Bramble, 
White hair ablaze, and big red waggling nose, 
All shaking with the palsy, bangs our door 
Clean off its hinges with his crab-tree crutch, 
And stands there—framed—against the sunset sky! 
He stretches out one quivering forefinger 
At father, like the great Destroying Angel 
In the stained window: straight the milk boiled over, 
The cat ran, baby squalled and mother screeched. 
Old Bramble asks my father—what—what—what— 
He meant—he meant—he meant! You should have seen 
My father’s hopeless face! Lord, how he blushed 
In his exceeding shyness! How he blushed! 
"Tis a hard business when a parent looks 
Askance upon his offspring. 
[Exit into the cave. 


LITTLE JOHN. 


Skip, you chatterer! 
Here comes our master. 


[Enter Rosin Hoop.] 


Master, why! what’s this? 
This was a cloth-yard shaft that tore thy coat! 


Rosin Hoop. 


O, ay, they barked my shoulder, devil take ’em! 
I got it on the borders of the wood. 
St Nicholas, my lad, they’re on the watch. 


LITTLE JOHN. 


What didst thou there? They’re on the watch, i’ faith! 
A squirrel could not pass them. Why, my namesake 
Prinee John would sell his soul to get thy head, 

And both his ears for Lady Marian ; 

And whether his ears or soul be worth the more 

I know not. 
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RosBIN. 


Well, I went and tried to shoot 
A grey goose-wing through Lady Marian’s casement. 


LITTLE JOHN. 


O, ay, and a pink nosegay tied beneath it. 
Now, master, you'll forgive your little John, 
But that’s midsummer madness, and the may 
Is only half in flower as yet. But why— 
You are wounded—why are you so pale? 


RoBInN. 


No—no— 
That’s nothing; but—I wished to send her warning. 
I could not creep much closer; but I swear 
I think the castle is in the hands of John. 
I saw some men upon the battlements, 
Not hers—I am sure—not hersf 


LITTLE JOHN, 
Hist! Who comes here? 


[He seizes his bow and stands ready to shoot.| 


RoBIn. 


Stay, man, it is the fool! Thank God, the fool, 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf, my Marian’s dainty fool. 
How now, good fool, what news? What news? 


[Enter SHADOW - OF-A-LEAF, a slender figure in 
green trunk-hose and doublet, twirling a long 
fern in his hand.) 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


Good fool ! 
Should I be bad, sir, if I chanced to bring 
No news at all? That is the wise man’s way. 
Thank heaven, I’ve lost my wits. I am but a leaf 
Dancing upon the wild winds of the world, 
A prophet blown before them. Well, this evening 
It is that lovely grey wind from the West 
That silvers all the fields and all the seas, 
And I’m the herald of May! 
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ROBIN. 


Come, Shadow-of-a-Leaf, 
I pray thee, do not jest. 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


I do not jest. 
I am vaunt-courier to a silken page, 
A sweet slim page in Lincoln green who comes, 
Wood-knife on hip, and wild rose in his face, 
With golden news of Marian. Oh, his news 
Is one crammed honey-comb, swelling with sweetness 
In twenty thousand cells; but delicate! 
So send thy man aside. 


RoBIn. 
Go, Little John. 
[LITTLE JOHN goes into the cave. | 
Well, Shadow-of-a-Leaf, where is he? 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


At this moment 
His hair is tangled in a rose-bush: hark, 
He swears like a young leopard! Nay, he is free. 
Come, master page, here is that thief of love, 
Give him your message. I'll to Little John. 


[Exit into the cave. Enter MARIAN, as a page in 
Lincoln green, her face muffled in a hood.] 


ROBIN. 
Good even, master page, what is thy news 
Of Lady Marian? 
[She stands silent. ] 


Answer me quickly, come, 
Hide not thy face! 


[She still stands muffled and silent.] 


Come, boy, the fool is chartered, 
Not thou; and I'll break off this hazel switch 
And lace thee till thou tingle, top to toe. 
ee 
MARIAN (unmuffling). 
Robin ! 
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ROBIN (catches her in his arms with a cry). 


Marian! Marian! 


ALLAN-A-DALE. 
[Singing to his harp in the cave.] 


Outlawed! But not alone, for Love 
Is outlawed too! 

You cannot banish ws, proud world, 
We banish you! 


MARIAN, 


Fie upon you, 
Robin, you did not know me. 


ROBIN (embracing her). 


O, you seemed 
Ten thousand miles away. This is not moonlight, 
And I am not Endymion. Could I dream 
My Dian would come shining through the fern 
Before the sunset. Even that rose your face 
You muffled in its own green leaves. 


MARIAN. 
But you 


Were hidden in the heart of Sherwood, Robin, 
Hidden behind a million mighty boughs, 
And yet I found you. 


RoBIN. 


Angels bring good news 
With eyes like yours, pure as the violet wells 
That only mirror heaven, and are not dimmed 
Except by clouds that drift through heaven and catch 
God’s glory in the sunset and the dawn. 


MARIAN. 


And this—is to be outlawed? Or is’t we 

That have outlawed the world? O, yet I fear, 
Sweetheart, sweetheart, Prince John will hunt us down. 
O; Robin, must you fight against him still? 
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ROBIN (as he speaks SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF steals out 
and listens). 


Sherwood is wide, and forests have slain kings. 
We came, we conquered with the Conqueror. 
- We gave ourselves broad lands, and when our king 
Desired a wider hunting-ground we set 
Hundreds of Saxon homes a-blaze and tossed 
Women and children back into the fire 
If they but wrung their hands against our will. 
And so we made our forest, and its leaves 
Were pitiful, more pitiful than man. 
They gave our homeless victims the same refuge 
And happy hiding-place they give the birds 
And foxes. Then we made our forest laws, 
And he that dared to hunt, even for food, 
Even on the ground where we had burned his hut, 
The ground we had drenched with his own kindred’s blood, 
Poor foolish churl, why, we put out his eyes 
With red-hot irons, cut off both his hands, 
Tortured him with such horrors that ... Christ God, 
How can I help but fight against it all? 





SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


Ah, gossips, if the Conqueror had but burned 
Everything with four walls, hut, castle, palace, 

And turned the whole wide world into a forest, 
Drenched us with may, we might be happy then! 
With sweet blue wood-smoke curling thro’ the boughs, 
And just a pigeon’s flap to break the silence, 

And ferns, of course, there’s much to make men happy. 
Well, well, the forest conquers at the last! 

I saw a thistle in the castle courtyard, 

A purple thistle breaking thro’ the pavement, 
Yesterday ; and it’s wonderful how soon 

Some creepers pick these old grey walls to pieces. 
These nunneries and these monasteries now, 

They don’t spring up like flowers, so I suppose 

Old mother Nature wins the race at last. 


ALLAN-A-DALE. 
[Singing in the cave.] 


Outlawed! Then hills and woods and streams 
Are outlawed too! 
Proud world, from our immortal dreams 


We banish you / 
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ROBIN to MARIAN. 


Look how the first white star begins to tremble 
Like a big blossom in that sycamore. 

Now you shall hear our forest ritual. 

Go, Little John! Summon the lads together. 


[The outlaws come out of the cave. LITTLE JOHN 
blows a bugle and others come in from the 
forest. | 


Friar, read us the rules, 


FRIAR TUCK. 


First, shall no man 
Presume to call our Robin Hood, or any, 
By name of Earl, lord, baron, knight, er squire; 
But by their names as men and comrades all. 
Second, that Lady Marian while she shares 
Our outlaw life in Sherwood shall be called 
Maid Marian only. Thirdly, we that follow 
Robin, shall never in thought or word or deed 
Do harm to the defenceless. Whomsoe’er 
Ye meet in Sherwood ye shall bring to dine 
With Robin, saving carriers, posts, and folk 
That ride with food to serve the market towns, 
Or any, indeed, that serve their fellow-men. 
Next, ye shall never do the poor man wrong 
Nor spare a pitiless usurer. Ye shall take 
The baron’s gold to stock the widow’s cupboard, 
The naked ye shall clothe, the hungry feed, 
And lastly shall defend with all your power 
All that are trampled under by the world, 
The old, the sick, and all men in distress. 


ROBIN. 


So, if it be no dream, we shall at last 

Hasten the kingdom of God’s will on earth. 
There shall be no more talk of rich and poor, 
Norman and Saxon. We shall be one people, 
One family, clustering all with happy hands 
And faces round that glowing hearth, the sun. 
Now let the bugle sound a golden challenge 
To the great world. Greenleaf, a forest call! 


[REYNOLD GREENLEAF blows a resounding call.) 


Now let the guards be set; and then, to sleep! 
To-morrow there’ll be work enough for all. 
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The hut for Jenny and Maid Marian! 

Come, you shall see how what we lack in halls 

We find in bowers. Look how from every branch 
Such tapestries as kings could never buy 

Wave in the star-light. You'll be waked at dawn 
' By feathered choirs whose notes were taught in heaven. 


Muc8#. 


Come, Jenny, come, we must prepare the hut 
For Mistress Marian. Here’s a bundle of ferns! 


[They go into the hut. The light is growing dimmer 
and richer. | 


LITTLE JOHN. 





And here’s a red cramoisy cloak a baron 
Dropt, as he fled one night from Robin Hood; 
And here’s a green, and here’s a midnight blue, 
All soft as down. But wait, I’ll get you more. 
[Two of the outlaws appear at the door with deer- 
skins. SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF stands behind them 
with a great bunch of flowers and ferns. | 








First OUTLAW. 


Here’s fawn-skins, milder than a maiden’s cheek. 


i SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


O, you should talk in rhyme! The world should sing 
Just for this once in tune, if Love be king! 


SECOND OUTLAW. 


Here’s deer-skins, for a carpet, smooth and meek! 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


I knew you would! Ha! ha! Now look at what J bring! 


i] [He throws flowers, ferns, and herbs into the hut, 
yy spray by spray, speaking in a kind of ecstasy] 
Here’s lavender, and love, and sweet wild thyme, 

} And dreams, and blue-bells that the fairies chime! 

Here’s meadow-sweet, and moon-light, bound in posies, 
With raggéd-robin, traveller’s joy, and roses ; 

And here just three leaves from a weeping willow, 
And here—— that’s best, deep poppies for your pillow. 
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MUCH. 


And here’s a pillow that I made myself, 
Stuffed with dry rose-leaves and grey pigeon’s down, 
The softest thing on earth, except my heart. 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


[Going aside and throwing himself down among the 
ferns to watch.] 


Just three sweet breaths, and then the song is flown! 


[MucH looks at him for a moment with a puzzled 
face, then turns to the hut again.} 


Muvca. 


Jenny, here, take it—though I’m fond of comforts, 
Take it and give it to Maid Marian. 


JENNY. 
Why, Much, ’tis bigger than thyself. 


Muc#. 
Hush, child. 
I meant to use it lengthways. "Twould have made 
A feather-bed complete for your poor Much. 
Take it! 
[The outlaws all go into the cave, leaving ROBIN alone 
with MARIAN. | 


O, Robin, what a fairy palace! 
How cold and grey the walls of castles seem 
Beside your forest’s fragrant halls and bowers. 
I do not think that I shall be afraid 
To sleep this night, as I have often been 
Beneath our square bleak battlements. 


ROBIN. 
And look, 
Between the boughs, there is your guard, all night, 
That great white star, white as an angel’s wings, 
White as the star that shone on Bethlehem! 
Good-night, sweetheart, good-night! 


MARIAN, 
Good-night ! 
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ROBIN. 
One kiss! 
O, clear bright eyes, dear heavens of sweeter stars, 
Where angels play, and your own sweeter soul 
Smiles like a child into the face of God, 
Good-night! Good-night ! 


[MARIAN goes into the hut. The door is closed. ROBIN 
goes to the mouth of the cave and throws himself 
down on a couch of deer-skins. The light grows 
dimly rich and fairy-like. SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF 
rises to his knees among the ferns. | 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 
Here comes the little cloud! 


[A little moonlit cloud comes floating down between 
the tree-tops into the glade. TITANIA is seen 
reposing upon it. She steps to earth. The cloud 
melts away. | 


How blows the wind from fairy-land, Titania? 


TITANIA. 


Shadow-of-a-Leaf, Prince John has found the clue 
Will guide him to the cave. He'll hunt them down. 


SHADOW-OF-A- LEAF. 


Can I not break my fairy vows and warn them! 


TITANIA, 


No! No! You cannot, even if you would, 

Convey our fairy lore to mortal ears! 

When have they heard our honeysuckle bugles 
Blowing reveillé to the crimson dawn? 

We can but speak by dreams; and, if you spoke, 
They’d whip you, for your words would all ring false 
Like sweet bells out of tune. 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 
What can we do? 


TITANIA. 


Nothing, except on pain of death, to stay 
The course of Time and Tide. There’s Oberon! 
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SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


Oberon ! 


TITANIA, 
He can tell. you more than I. 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


Here is a king indeed! Hail, Oberon! 
King of the fairies, I strew ferns before you! 
There are no palms here. Ferns do just as well. 


OBERON. 


Where’s Orchis? Where’s our fairy trumpeter 
To call the court together? 


ORCHIS. 
Here, my liege! 


OBERON. 


Bugle them hither! Let thy red cheeks puff 
Until thy curled petallic trumpet thrill 

More loudly than a yellow-banded bee 

Thro’ all the clover clumps and boughs of thyme. 
They are scattered far abroad. 


ORCHIS. 
My liege, it shall 
Outroar the very wasp! [ Haxit. 


OBERON. 


[As he speaks, the fairies come flocking from all sides 
into the glade. | 

Methinks they grow 
Too fond of feasting. As I passed this way 
I saw the fairy halls of hollowed oaks 
All lighted with their pale-green glow-worm lamps, 
And under great festoons of maiden-hair 
Their brilliant mushroom tables groaned with food. 
Hundreds of rose-winged fairies banqueted ! 
All Sherwood glittered with their prismy goblets 
Brimming the thrice-refined and luscious dew 
Not only of our own most purplest violets, 
But of strange fragrance, wild exotic nectars, 
Drawn from the magic blossoms of some star 
Beyond our tree-tops! Ay, beyond that moon 
Which is our natural limit—the big lamp 
Heaven lights upon our boundary. 
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ORCHIS, 
Mighty King, 
The Court is all attendant on thy word. 


OBERON. 
[With great dignity.| 
Elves, pixies, nixies, gnomes, and leprechauns, 
[He pauses. | 


We are met, this moon-light, for momentous councils 
Concerning those two drowsy human lovers, 

Maid Marian and her outlawed Robin Hood. 

They are in dire peril, yet we may not break 

Our vows of silence. 


A Farry. 


Can we not make them free 
Of fairyland, like Shadow-of-a-Leaf, to come 
And go, at will, upon the wings of dreams? 


OBERON. 
Not till they lose their wits like Shadow-of-a-Leaf. 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 
And if I break my fairy vows and warn them! 


OBERON. 


’*T will be on pain of what you mortals call 
Death ! 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

Death ? 
OBERON. 
Never to join our happy revels, 

Never to pass the gates of fairyland 
Again, but die like mortals. What that means 
We do not know—who knows? 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


I have seen dead men! 
They are very cold! But I’d be dead to save ’em! 
I am only Shadow-of-a-Leaf. 


OBERON. 


There is a king 
Beyond the seas. If he come home in time 
All may be well. We fairies only catch 
Stray gleams, wandering shadows of things to come. 
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TITANIA, 
O, if the king come home from the Crusade! 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF, 
Why will he fight for graves beyond the sea? 


OBERON. 
Our elfin couriers brought the news at dusk 
That Lion-heart, while wandering home thro’ Europe, 
In jet-black armour, like an errant knight, 
Despite the great red cross upon his shield, 
Was captured by some evil prince and thrust 
Into a dungeon. Only a song, they say, 
Can break those prison-bars. There is a minstrel 
That loves his king. If he should roam the world 
Singing, until from that dark tower he hears 
The king reply, the king would be set free. 


TITANIA. 
Only a song, only a minstrel? 


OBERON. 
Ay: 
And Blondel is his name. 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF, 


To be shut out 
For ever! I am only Shadow-of-a-Leaf, 
I cannot face it! Is there no hope but this? 
No hope for Rebin and Maid Marian? 


OBERON. 


If the great King come home from the Crusade 
Betimes! If not,—there is another King 
Beyond the world, they say. 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


Death, that dark Death! 
To leave the sunlight and the flowers for ever! 
I cannot bear it! O, I cannot tell them! 
I'll wait—perchance the great King will eome home; 
If not—O, hark, a wandering minstrel’s voice! 


OBERON. 
Who is drawing hither? Listen, fairies, listen ! 
[A song is heard approaching through the wood. | 
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Song. 


Knight on the Narrow Way, 
Where wouldst thou ride? 

“Onward,” I heard him say, 
“Love, to thy side!” 


“Nay,” sang a bird above, 
“Stay, for I see 

Death in the mask of Love 
Waiting for thee.” 


[The song breaks of. Enter a MINSTREL, leading a 
| great white steed. He pauses, confronted by the 
glittering fairy host. The moonlight dazzles him. 
He stares at them under his arched hand.]| 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


Minstrel, art thou, too, free of fairy-land? 
Where wouldst thou ride? What is thy name? 


MINSTREL. 
My name 


Is Blondel. 
SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


Blondel ! 


THE FAIRIES. 
Blondel ! 


MINSTREL. 
And I ride 
Through all the world to seek and find my King! 


[He passes through the fairy host and goes into the 
woods on the further side of the glade, continuing 
his song, which dies away in the distance. | 


Sona. 


“Death? What is death?” he cried. 
“T must ride on, 
On to my true love’s side, 
Up to her throne!” 
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THE YAMEN PRISONER. 


THE pleasantest part of the 
day was over. Pointed sha- 
dows lay across the yellow 
roadway and a little wind had 
arisen, puffing up the dust. 
The huge pile of wood and 
masonry that formed the city 
gates was crudely painted in 
black and white to represent 
the muzzles of cannon that 
should strike terror into the 
heart of any foe approaching 
the walls, and an English girl 
glanced up at it with a smile 
as she turned her pony home- 
wards. To her it stood for an 
emblem of the old rotten form 
of civilisation that still held 
sway within. Her father was 
Consul of a flourishing port in 
another province, and at her 
earnest entreaty had allowed 
her to stay with a friend in 
this cold, unawakened city of 
Ch’ang-ming-hsien, five days 
from the railway. She knew 
China better than she knew 
her native land, but she had 
lived most of her life in the 
ports, and had never before 
been so far into the Interior, 
where the past, with its dead, 
was worshipped, and the pres- 
ent allowed to slip by unheeded. 
It was recorded that this city 
had been in existence in the 
days of Tsin Chi-hwangti, who 
built the Myriad Mile Wall, 
and its traditions and usages 
were age-old. <A foreigner was 
like a breath from an outer 
world stirring the dust of 
men’s minds as the evening air 
stirred that of the streets. But 
the dust soon settled again. 


Progress was not allowed to 
disturb the peace of Ch’ang- 
ming-hsien, The upstart for- 
eigner was still hated. 

Helen Braithwaite was fairly 
conversant with the ways of 
a Chinese city, yet there were 
things to which she could never 
grow accustomed, which she 
could never aceept with equa- 
nimity. One of these was the 
exhibition of prisoners outside 
the Mandarin’s residence. On 
going out she had ridden round 
another way to avoid it, but 
now she thought that this had 
been a weak-minded thing to 
do. She could neither help 
nor hurt them by passing them 
in the public street, and, as 
to herself, the fact that she 
did not actually see them did 
net wipe the knowledge of 
their existence from her mind. 
She would not flee from them 
again, but she decided that she 
would not look in their direc- 
tion as she passed. 

It was the groom who had 
told her that the criminals 
were outside the Yamen, ac- 
companying his words with a 
glance of sharp curiosity. At 
the prompt reply, “Then I 
will go the other way!” the 
man’s face had returned to 
passivity with a tinge of relief. 
Now, when he saw his mistress 
take the wide road that passed 
the official residence, his face 
changed again, and a look of 
uneasiness came into it. 

Under the mud wall of the 
Yamen compound a long row 
of prisoners sat exposed to 
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public view in the ignominy 
of the stocks. At first sight 
they appeared to be sitting 
hand in hand, but a second 
glance showed that the hands 


-that touched were bound to- 


gether. Each man’s neck was 
enclosed in a big square board, 
heavy and unmanageable, that 
tilted this way and that to 
the prisoner's extreme distress. 
The wide wooden collar lent 
them a grotesque air, as if they 
were pierrots in some sinister 
troupe of comedians. 

If the girl thought that she 
could ride by without looking 
at them, she had not learnt 
the power of that which is re- 
pellent to attract theeye. She 
was forced to look, could not 
keep her eyes from them, 
though they were not an edi- 
fying sight. She glanced at 
each human bead upon the 
string, her pity evident in her 
face. The mafoo watched her 
alertly. He saw her eyes move 
slowly from one to another of 
the miserable depraved faces. 
Then she pulled up short at 
sight of a man near the end 
of the line, and sat staring. 
The prisoner who had attracted 
her eyes gazed back vaguely. 
He looked more pierrot - like 
than the rest, because his 
features were more strongly 
marked. He was sitting in 
the same position as the others, 
with a hand out on either side 
coupled to the hands of his 
neighbours, and the back of 
his wooden collar _ resting 
against the wall. He wore 
the blue cotton clothing of the 
poor, calico stockings that 
had once been white, and black 
cloth shoes. But only at a 


casual glance could he have 
been taken for a Chinese ; one 
surprised stare was enough for 
a compatriot. But he took 
longer to place her, for the 
brain behind the vague eyes 
was very slow. He had suf- 
fered so many experiences on 
the other side of the mud wall 
that for the moment he thought 
that the angel of death was 
riding towards him in the 
guise of an Englishwoman. 
Then he comprehended. A 
look of desperate intensity 
came into his eyes, and the 
heart under the blue poo coat 
began to patter with excite- 
ment when he saw that she 
had pulled up, dismounted, and 
was coming towards him. 

She stooped over him, ques- 
tioning in a clear, anxious 
voice. He turned his eyes 
away and compressed his lips. 

“ What can I do?” 

In the silence she tapped her 
switch impatiently against her 
foot. 

“Nothing,” he said at last. 
“ Better not try.” 

“But I’m going totry. Tell 
me what’s the best thing.” 

“Go away—and forget.” 

His voice discouraged her, 
but when he lifted his eyes 
they implored. 

She stepped back a pace, for 
she had never before seen the 
eyes of a trapped animal look 
out of a disciplined English 
face. 

He saw her compassion. He 
tried to say, “Don’t risk your- 
self.” He struggled to utter 
the words, but he did not know 
if they were ever audible. A 
mist floated over. The face 
before him became blurred, but 
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making an effort not to allow 
himself to be dragged into un- 
consciousness he fought his way 
back to the light, and saw 
her still standing before him. 
Her face had changed ; horror 
was upon it, and he guessed 
that she had seen his wrists. 
He could not see them himself 
because of the wide board round 
his neck, but he knew what 
they felt like and how they 
must appal her eyes. For the 
bonds had cut into them, and 
sand, which was always blow- 
ing along the ground, had got 
into the wounds. And as he 
watched her face he saw the 
horror melt into pity, so deep 
that he thought that it must 
be like the face of the Madonna 
when she gazed upon wounded 
Hands. 

“Oh, how can I help you?” 
she cried. 

Through all that had been 
sent him to endure he had 
remained master of himself, 
but now he began to quiver. 
He could not hide his hands 
from her sight, nor his blanched 
face. The board slipped and 
jarred his raw neck. He re- 
membered his unkempt con- 
dition, his horrible clothes, his 
companions, The vicinity of 
the Yamen was no place for an 
English girl to set foot. He 
saw the Madonna eyes looking 
into his and felt fingers close 
round his own. 

“My friend, I will try to do 
something, so be on the look- 
out. Where do they put you 
at night ?” 

But the mists were coming 
over him again. She was lost 
in the darkness. He gathered 
himself for an effort, and uttered 
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words which he thought must 
be his last: “I’m Arthur Lyn- 
don—if any one should ask.— 
All my own fault.” 

Her hand came down heavily 
upon his shoulder as she tried 
to rouse him. “Where do they 
put you at night?” she asked 
again. But there was no 
answer, 

Steps sounded on the other 
side of the wall. The mafeo, 
who had been waiting im- 
patiently beside the ponies, 
said, “Some one is coming.” 

She turned to her pony, and 
the groom, with ready wit, 
picked up the near fore - foot 
and began to dig at it with his 
finger. 

“Tt was a stone,” he said. 
“The koeneun was right. He 
will not be lame any more.” 

Two or three officials and 
underlings came out of the 
Yamen compound into the 
road. 

“Tf there was only one 
stone in all China, this pony 
would pick it up,” said Helen 
clearly. 

The mafoo knelt on one knee, 
and offered the other for her to 
mount by. She was quickly in 
the saddle. The official and his 
followers bowed to her. She 
considered this a liberty, and 
only responded distantly for 
the sake of the man under the 
wall. She dared not look at 
him. She waited for an instant 
in case he found some way of 
telling her where he was housed, 
but as no word came she rode 
slowly on. The others looked 
after her and then at the 
prisoner. He had fallen for- 
ward with the edge of the 
board resting upon his knees, 
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and his head drooping. As he 
made no answer to contemptu- 
ous remarks or even to a kick, 
it was evidently a mere coin- 
cidence that the foreign 


woman’s pony should have 


fallen lame at this particular 
spot. 

Since a situation like this 
would have been impossible in 
an enlightened treaty port, its 
difficulties did not immediately 
reveal themselves. 

Her missionary host and his 
wife were the only foreigners in 
the city, and but a few days be- 
fore Mr Bemberry had started 
off on a fortnight’s tour in a 
remote district. He had told 
Helen that he would not have 
gone if his wife had not had a 
friend with her, for though he 
trusted his household implicitly, 
he could not have left her 
and his children alone. <A 
messenger would take two or 
three days to reach him. 

There remained Mrs Bem- 
berry, her school friend, charm- 
ing, impetuous, nervous, and 
unwise. Helen felt that if she 
told her what she had seen 
Lucy would immediately talk 
about it te the servants, and 
news that plans were afoot for 
the foreign prisoner’s escape 
would leak back to the Yamen. 
Mr Bemberry was a strong man 
with a weak wife. He had taken 
their destinies and those of his 
wavering converts into his big, 
honest hands, and Helen would 
have been glad to have put 
the prisoner’s future there 
also. If word came to the 
Mandarin that the foreigners 
had knowledge of him and 
were planning his escape, he 
would never see the outside of 


the Yamen again, of that she 
felt sure. 

She sounded the groom. 

“They seem to think that 
they can treat a foreigner as 
they treat a coolie! Has the 
Mandarin run mad that he 
does such a thing?” 

The man turned aside and 
muttered something under his 
breath. 

“What are you saying?” 

He replied that he had said 
nothing. 

She rode on, occupied by her 
own thoughts. Presently she 
said, “What reason could the 
Mandarin have had to do such 
a thing? How dare he treat a 
foreigner like that?” 

Again the mafoo muttered. 

“But what has he done?” 

The answer was, “He has 
committed a crime, and he is 
now enduring punishment for 
it.” 

“What erime?” she de- 
manded. 

“T would not like to tell 
you.” 

The man’s. face was devoid 
of all expression ; it was a mask 
of innocence. She knew the 
Chinese well enough to under- 
stand that he would not tell 
what he knew, and alse that 
he considered the prisoner 
guilty of some horrible offence. 

“We must get him away,” 
she said. “I suppose money 
will do it.” 

There was no reply. 

“ Ch’ing, if I give you twenty 
dollars, will you go to the gate- 
keeper at the Yamen and make 
him let the prisoner go?” 

Ch’ing muttered that the 
affair was not his business. 

‘““No, but the chance of earn- 
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ing twenty dollars surely con- 
cerns you. You must go 
to-night.” 


Again silence. 

“JT will make it forty,” said 
Helen, “if the foreigner is 
brought safely to the Mission 
by ten o’clock.” 

“Tt cannot be done,” said 
the groom, and muttered again. 

“Tt is surely possible. <A 
handful of dollars will unlock 
any door.” 

“Not his!” 

“Ch’ing, you are in my 
father’s service as mafoo. He 
chose you as my escort to 
travel to this city because he 
trusted you so well, Any- 
thing you do for us will not 
be unre warded.” 

She had a mind to offer him 
any sum he might choose to 
name to de the work; then 
realised that if forty dollars 
and an appeal to his devotion 
could not persuade him, 
Ch’ing was not to be per- 
suaded. He began a rig- 
marole. In a long flight of 
metaphors, confused and in- 
tricate, he answered her as 
politely and firmly as he knew 
how. His head knocked the 
ground before her father’s feet. 
When his master smiled, the 
sun was in the sky. He 
prosed on, belauding every 
foreigner of his acquaintance, 
belittling his own nation, say- 
ing that the Chinese were 
mean indeed compared to the 
English, and much to be des- 
pised. And whenever he made 
a remark derogatory to his 
own people, he turned aside 
and qualified it with some con- 
temptuous parallel concerning 
foreigners, good manners for- 
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bidding him to speak this aloud, 
but the necessity for saving 
his face compelling him to 
utter it. She did not heed 
him, and he tailed off into 
silence, having made his mean- 
ing perfectly clear without 
ever alluding to the matter 
in hand. 

It was obvious to her that 
nothing would induce him to 
help, and she also saw that he 
considered that the English- 
man had committed some 
heinous offence. This pos- 
sibility had not occurred to 
her, and the idea shocked her 
into wondering whether it 
might not be better to leave 
him where he was to work out 
his punishment. She did not 
want a réle in this piece, nor 
any responsibility concerning 
it. At the moment she only 
wished to take the advice of 
its principal actor, “Go away 
and forget.” 

“When is he to be set free?” 
she asked. 

‘He is to be put back into 
the cangue at daybreak.” 

“He’s in the cangue now— 
that wooden thing?” 

And the answer was, “No, 
the iron cangue.” 

Helen went very white. 
She had once seen a man in 
the cangue, Long ago, on her 
way home from a party, going 
through the Chinese city of a 
flourishing treaty port, she had 
come upon a large crowd in 
one of the open spaces of the 
town, and had pushed her way 
to the front, supposing that 
she should see some exhibition 
of conjuring. And instead 
there was the spectacle of a 
prisoner being tortured. The 
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man was so near to death—the 
death of the cangue—that his 
face looked unhuman. Was 
he who sat on the ground out- 
side the Yamen wall to end 
like that? 

She felt that the first thing 
to do was to convince Ch’ing 
that she had no desire to set 
him free. So she said regret- 
fully, ‘Perhaps you are right. 
If he is so wicked, he had 
better stay where he is. I 
quite realise that the guilty 
must be punished,” and she 
trotted swiftly home. 

So he had been in the cangue 
already. That alone was 
enough to account for his 
wretchedness. He had been 
hung up with an iron collar 
round his neck, and just his 
toes touching the floor: this 
in the expiation of some crime. 
He was allowed a little respite 
that he might not become too 
deadened to suffer. A day in 
the air in the thief’s collar, and 
a night’s rest, and he would be 
sufficiently recovered to enter- 
tain a large circle of spectators 
next day. She knew that the 
Yamen punishments are fre- 
quently looked upon in the 
light of shows. 

She burned first with indig- 
nation, then with pity. Did 
he know that he was going 
back to the cangue? Did he 
count the hours of misery until 
a greater misery came? He 
was a brave man, or so she 
concluded, but he could do 
nothing for himself, and help 
must reach him by morning if 
it were to be of any use. She 
remembered how his lips had 
closed when she questioned him, 
and how his eyes had implored, 
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belying his silence. He could 
keep the door of his lips, but 
he could not guard the windows 
of his eyes. Messages flew out 
of them, beseeching to be saved, 
telling her how dear was 
liberty, how painful the thief’s 
collar, how young he was to 
die. O, what had he done to 
bring him to this, and what 
could she do to restore him? 
She felt an unreasoning 


anger against the combination 


of circumstances that had laid 
this burden of knowledge upon 
her and denied her a confed- 
erate with whom to share it. 
This was not a woman’s job. 
It was a piece of work for half 
a dozen men, well-armed. The 
Mandarin must know that the 
missionary was away, other- 
wise the prisoner would never 
have been exhibited in the 
street. Evidently they had 
not expected a foreigner to 
pass the Yamen; Lucy would 
never have gone near the 
place. 

What could she do? Noth- 
ing, probably, but suffer a 
horrid suspense and anxiety, 
and then think of something 
when it was too late. The 
slow evening dragged by, and 
every moment it grew more 
apparent that her hostess was 
not one who could help her. 
It was nearly time for the 


annual visit to Pei-ta-hoa, a » 


gay watering-place on the 
Gulf of Chi-li, and Mrs Bem- 
berry was looking forward to 
this holiday with the ardour 
of one who lives in a city in 
the Interior for eleven months 
in the year. Friendships and 
intercourse with fellow-country- 
men were about to be renewed 
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after this long interval, and 
it was no wonder that there 
was delighted anticipation and 
extensive preparation before- 
hand. 

“Oh,” said Mrs Bemberry, 
“when I get to Pei-ta-hoa it’s 
all so free and lovely that I 
feel as if I were just out of 
prison, Helen—out of prison!” 

The word startled. 

By ten o'clock the house 
was quiet, and Helen was 
glad to be alone. She had 
made no plans and felt in- 
capable of making any. 

Her room was detached 
from the main building of 
the house and looked across 
the compound to the servants’ 
quarters, where lights winked 
for a few minutes and then 
darkened. Helen moved the 
lamp upon the table beside 
her so that it threw her 
shadow upon the _ paper 
window. Then she took down 
her hair and made a deliber- 
ate pantomime of undressing. 
This was for the benefit of 
any whom the mafoo might 
have informed of her wish to 
help the prisoner. Then she 
moved the light so that the 
shadow was thrown behind 
her, twisted up her hair again, 
and got ready to go out. No 
plans were possible, so she 
merely determined to take all 
the money that she had and 
try what a bribe would do. 
She would knock at _ the 
Yamen gate and endeavour 
to buy over the janitor. Per- 
haps the Englishman’s bonds 
were loosed at night, or his 
jailors particularly susceptible 
to the chink of silver. The 
prisoner, on his part, might 
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have been able to do some- 
thing to help. She had a 
wild idea that she would 
take some disguise, wrap him 
in it, and bring him away 
unrecognised. But this was 
foolishness. It was better to 
stake all upon a single throw 
and trust to the power of 
money and the peccability of 
greed. She put the dollars 
and a flask into a bag, and 
then with a dark cloak over 
her white dress crossed the 
compound to the cook-house 
for some food, for she had no 
doubt that the prisoner would 
be starving. On the table 
lay the cook’s knife, a long, 
thin blade with a deadly 
point, of the sort that coolies 
carry sheathed with the chop- 
sticks at their side. The 
moonlight gleamed upon it, 
and Helen had a sudden de- 
lusion that the thing was 
eonseious, and that it was 
trying to catch her eye. She 
had already regretted that 
she had no revolver. She 
considered for a moment, and 
then tossed the knife into the 
bag. 

The Mission gate-keeper un- 
barred for her with surprise. 

“Tam going on an import- 
ant errand,” she said. ‘There 
is an Englishman detained in 
the Yamen, and I am going 
to effect his release.” 

The man said that he did 
not think that his master 
would wish the “koeneun” 
to be out alone in the night. 

‘Then come with me,” said 
Helen quickly. 

“T keep the gate.” 

“Who will come between 
eleven and midnight? Your 
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wife can open for us when 
we come back.” 

“TI must keep the gate.” 

“Very well. If I do not 
return by the early dawn, 
come to the Yamen for news 
of me, and send word to the 
Jowsher at once.” 

The gate closed behind her, 
and she was out in the empty 
white street with the adven- 
ture begun. Her only fear 
here was of degs—fierce, wolf- 
like marauders that roamed 
the city. There would be no 
people, save perhaps a stray 
night-thief, who would be as 
anxious to shun her as she 
to avoid him. Eleven o’clock 
at night is not a time at which 
the Chinese care to be out of 
their houses, and the street 
was quite deserted. To-night 
there were not even dogs. 

The effect of the silence 
upon her was to make the 
next twenty minutes seem 
like hours. She dared not 
suppose that she would suc- 
ceed. The likeliest thing te 
happen was that the Yamen 
gate-keeper would drag the 
bag away from her as soon 
as he found that it contained 
money, and thrust her outside 
the gate. 

The mud wall with its tiled 
eaves hid the Yamen from 
sight, and only the roof of 
the gate-house peeped over. 
She glanced at the spot 
where the prisoners had sat 
that morning, and knocked 
sharply on the wooden gate. 
The noise only roused an 
echo, so she knocked again. 
A grunt came in response, 
and a sleepy voice asking 
who was there. 
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“Open quickly,” she replied. 

There was the sound of a 
sleeper rolling off the k’ang 
on to his feet; then again the 
grumble—“ Who is there?” 

“Open quickly and talk 
less. I come on an important 
errand,” 

- He could only judge by the 
voice, which was low and had 
a perfect accent. It gave the 
impression that the speaker 
was some one of degree who 
was not accustomed to brook 
delays. Yet it was a strange 
hour for a visitor. He opened 
the door a crack, to peep out. 
Just at his eye-level he saw the 
silver rim of acoin. The door 
opened wider and Helen’s hand 
shot in, displaying a couple 
of dollars. Instantly the gate- 
keeper relieved her of them, 
and she withdrew her hand 
and held out more, saying, 
“* Now, open ; see what comes !” 

She entered the compound, 
and the man stared at the dark, 
cloaked figure. He was sleepy 
and mystified. 

“Who are you, and why do 
you come?” 

“ Listen while Ispeak. There 
is a foreigner here, a gentle- 
man of the English nation, and 
through some mistake he has 
been set among the prisoners. 
I am sent to restore him to his 
own people, and you are the 
person who is privileged to help 
me. You know the value of 
money. You knowthedifference 
that it makes in a man’s life. 
If you want to please your wife 
and educate your children well, 
help me now! You shall have 
fifty dollars if you bring him 
to me without rousing the 
Yamen.” 
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It was a large sum to him. 
He looked at the little bag and 
saw that it was heavy. Helen 
had a sudden fear that he 
would take it from her, and 
clutched it tightly. A breeze 
fluttered her cloak, She saw 
the man stare. 

“You will have to set him 
free and close the gate upon us, 
and then you will have fifty 
dollars. Is it in your power 
every night of your life to earn 
such a sum?” 

He had stepped back a pace 
and wasstill staring. The wind 
drifted the cloak off her shoul- 
ders and laid it upon the 
ground, 

“Are you a@ spirit?” he 
asked, his voice tremulous. 

She blessed the warm evening 
that had sent her to a loose 
white gown, for a belted waist 
would have betrayed her as a 
foreign woman in an instant. 
She quickly saw her advan- 
tage. 

“If a spirit, then a good 
spirit,” she answered. “ You 
need not be afraid. No evil 
shall happen to-night so long 
as the foreign prisoner is not 
harmed. Bring him to me and 
then take your reward.” 

The man edged round at a 
safe distance from her and put 
up the bar of the gate. Then, 
bowing low, he said that he 
would obey her orders. 

He went towards the Yamen 
and she followed. They skirted 
the low, one-storey building, 
walking so close to its walls 
and windows that Helen could 
hear the breathing of sleepers 
within. At the back was a 
lean-to shed built of mud, with 
@ straw roof which sagged in 
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at one corner. The door was 
fastened on the outside with a 
bar. 

“Is he here?” she whispered. 

“They are all here.” 

“ Are there guards?” 

“Only one. Give me some 
money.” 

She saw that he did not 
like to approach her, but 
stretched out his hand diffi- 
dently. She gave him five 
dollars. 

“That were waste,” he said, 
pouching three and keeping 
the others in his hand. 

He pulled open the door, 
and a rush of foul air came 
out as the moonlight entered. 
The gatekeeper touched the 
sleeping warder and chinked 
the dollars in his ears. ‘Here 
is money for you—come in 
the middle of the night—for 
nothing!” 

The man awoke and stared. 

“Do not wake. See noth- 
ing and hear nothing.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Nay, I know not, but the 
thing brings money.” 

The warder caught sight of 
Helen. “It is a spirit,” he 
whispered. 

“It may be. But its money 
is of this world.” 

“Do you not know what it 
is?” 

“NotI. I did not touch it 
to see if it had substance,” 

“ Didn’t you take the money 
from its hand?” 

“T held out my palm and it 
dropped the money in, out of 
consideration for my suscepti- 
bilities. Sleep now, and turn 
your head away. We are 
going to unloose the foreign 
devil.” 
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“‘ Nay, if the spirit’s coming 
in, I go out!” and the warder 
sidled past Helen nervously, 
keeping his eyes fixed on her 
with a ludicrous expression 
of fear. 

Helen looked in at the door. 
The low hut was dirty and 
stifling, in spite of the hole in 
the roof. There was no win- 
dow, but a small door led into 
the Yamen, and that, in itself, 
seemed a menace. The floor 
was covered with humanity 
and wooden stocks. The row 
of prisoners, coupled and col- 
lared, had been thrust in here 
for their night’s rest, and the 
mass of them had sunk down 
in whatever position gave 
them least pain. There were 
whimpers of distress, but there 
was very little movement. It 
was agony to self and neigh- 
bour to move a hand. The 
moonlight shone upon twitch- 
ing feet and heaving chests. 

“Mr Lyndon.” 

“Oh!” 

“Don’t move yet. The gate- 
keeper is coming to take off 
those things. Where are 

ou?” 

‘‘ Fourth from the end,” said 
the strangled voice. 

The Chinese picked his way 
across the floor among the 
prisoners. He unfastened the 
neckboard, and Helen carried 
it away and leant it against 
the wall. Whatever the crime, 
this was a heavy penalty. 
The gatekeeper cut the bonds, 
strong braid lashings, whose 
knots no amount ‘of teasing 
would loosen. Helen heard 
the swish of in-drawn breath 
as the wounded wrists were 
handled. 


“Don’t move,” she whis- 
pered. “Don’t try to get up 
for a minute. I’m going to 
give you some brandy.” 

She bent over him. He 
gulped at the flask, then 
drooped down and laid his 
head against her knees. Pris- 
oners were waking up all 
round them and asking ques- 
tions. 

“Be silent,” said Helen. 
“Not a word is to be spoken. 
One among you is being re- 
leased, and if the guard hear, 
it will be bad for all. Do not 
speak or move, and I will give 
the gatekeeper money, and in 
the morning he will bring you 
extra food that will make the 
day seem easier.” 

They tried to keep silence, 
but others awoke and had to 
be informed, and one or two 
cried out in surprise at the 
white figure. In vain the gate- 
keeper said, “‘Ch’ubah, ch’ubah,” 
under his breath. They pulled 
Lyndon to his feet and led him 
towards the moonlight. Helen 
had not thought to find him so 
helpless. ‘You will be better 
when you get into the air,” she 
said, as they went slowly step 
by step. The wondering voices 
quieted down and all seemed 
to be going well when a lad 
asleep at the far end of the 
room was suddenly taken with 
nightmare. He jerked awake 
and gave a yell. 

Helen turned cold. She 
looked round at the Yamen 
door, saw it open and a head 
appear near the floor and stare. 
Some sleeping soldier had been 
awakened and peeped in with- 
out rising. It was a crafty 
and unenlightened face, its dul- 
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ness relieved for the moment 


by astonishment, The gate- 
keeper dropped on to his knees 
and hid behind Helen. The 
soldier peered interestedly. If 
the white figure had taken 
Lyndon in its arms and soared 
away with him, he would 
readily have believed it a ghost, 
but as it merely walked step 
for step beside him it showed a 
touch of the human. The face 
withdrew and the door closed. 
The gatekeeper straightened 
himself and ran out of the hut. 
Helen heard his steps going in 
the direction of the gatehouse 
and knew that he had deserted 
her. 

“We must be quick,” she 
whispered. ‘‘They’ve seen us. 
We will get under the shadow 
of the wall and then creep 
along. Straight across this 
bit of moonlight, it’s only a 
few yards. Be as quick as 
you can.” 

He did not answer, for he 
was putting all his energy into 
his work. But it was an im- 
_ mense effort, for even the fresh 
air had declared against him, 
and instead of reviving turned 
him faint. He walked as if he 
were wading through water 
that grew deeper and deeper. 
There was a sound of com- 
motion in the Yamen, voices 


calling. 
“They’re waking the sol- 
diers,” said Helen. “Take 


longer steps. Once under the 
wall in the darkness and we 
shall be all but safe. It’s this 
deadly moonlight that’s the 
danger. Oh, do make an effort. 
It’s only such a little way, and 
you can rest when you get 


— there.” 
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Her voice was cutting. It 
was not the moment for sym- 
pathy; it was the moment for 
slave-driving, in the hope that 
severity might brace. She 
heard the sound of velvet boots 
upon a wooden floor, and a 
rattle, as of arms. Voices 
mingled in excitement and con- 
sternation. Lyndon’s damp 
brow glistened in the moon- 
light. She caught him under 
the arms and tried to draw him 
along. But the current against 
which he seemed to press was 
going too strong for him and 
he came to a standstill. He 
lifted his feet and put them 
down again, but he did not 
move forward. 

“ Don’t wait for me,’’ he said. 
“ Go—please.” 

His face lost its look of con- 
centration and became vague. 
He threw her an appealing 
glance. Then his knees bent, 
he came down upon her shoul- 
der and let go his consciousness 
with a sigh. 

She looked about for help, 
but the clear, revealing moon- 
light gave no inspiration. They 
were perhaps thirty yards from 
the Yamen and a little more 
from the coveted shadow of the 
wall. The belt of moonlight 
in which they stood was the 
danger-zone of the whole com- 
pound. He was a dead-weight 
in her arms and on her heart. 
She was strong, but she could 
not lift him, or even drag him. 
She was panting under his 
weight, but abandon him she 
would not, so she sank down 
with him upon the ground, 
edged a little in front to hide 
him and spread out her white 
dress, As she glanced across 
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at the Yamen window a hand 
tere out one or two panes. 

She turned to Lyndon. “ My 
friend, I’ve failed. It would 
have been better if I’d let you 
alone.” 

She strained for a reply, for 
some murmur of dissent; but 
none came. Surely if he had 
had a spark of consciousness 
left he would have answered 
her. 

The noise inside the house 
increased. The wood and paper 
screens that formed the window 
were taken out, revealing a 
crowd of people so densely 
packed that they had difficulty 
in moving. As she gazed at 
them she could distinguish 
officials, servants, and then 
the pikemen of the Yamen 
guard. These were armed with 
hatchet -like spears, six feet 
long, deadly weapons that could 
either thrust or stab. Helen 
seemed to freeze when she saw 
them. Lyndon would not end 
in the eangue; he would be 
stabbed upon the ground be- 
side her, while she would be 
hounded round the compound 
at the halberd’s point. She 
knew that she would never 
be able to stand up against 
them. Or they would be taken 
prisoners and carried into the 
Yamen. What her own fate 
would be then, she did not dare 
to think. Lyndon would be 
tortured, given over to the 
death of a hundred cuts, and 
that without the bribe that 
makes the third cut death. 
She wished that she could 
parley with them, in the réle 
of spirit, but she had no voiee, 
nor could she marshal any 
words. She could only sit still 


and wait, locked in the paralysis 
of fear. And in a moment she 
ran through the whole gamut 
of its sensations. Then these 
passed and she stepped clear 
of them all. She concentrated 
her thoughts upon Lyndon. 
His man’s frame with the 
strength gone out of it had 
touched her deeply. She put 
out her hand and shook Lyn- 
don’s shoulder, hoping for a 
word. He was so silent and un- 
responsive that she wondered 
whether he had not already 
gone upon his journey, and 
stolen a march upon tke pikes. 
Her thoughts flew to her 
father, but she mutinied against 
thought and barred it out. 
Then the sergeant got his men 
into rank and gave the word 
to advance. 

So the end had come. Either 
they were to be killed by the 
pikemen or else imprisoned in 
the Yamen, which was even 
more to be dreaded. She felt 
no doubt that Lyndon would 
rather take his farewell to life 
at her hands than pay out his 
remaining cable moment by 
bitter moment in the iron 
misery of the cangue. He 
must not be taken back into 
the Yamen. Her eyes measured 
the distance to the Yamen door. 
Call it fifty paces; if they took 
ten in her direction 

She put her hand into the 
bag for the knife. She bent 
over Lyndon. He was alive 
and warm, but entirely silent. 
She moved his arm from across 
his chest and decided upon the 
spot at which to strike when 
the dread moment came. Those 
who loved Helen Braithwaite 
would not have cared to see 
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her face at that moment; it 
was dark with a desperate 
courage as she turned to look 
at the Yamen, wondering at 
the delay. 

The pikemen were arguing 
with their officer. 

“Can you not see that it 
is a spirit?” cried an angry 
soldier. “It will merely blunt 
our weapons and revenge itself 
by bringing sickness upon our 
homes.” 

“March, or you will be 
flogged.” 

“Nay, we would rather be 
flogged than attack a spirit,” 
they said. 

“March at once. This sort 
of spirit cannot stand against 


your pikes. I know it.” 
“The thing has what it 
wants—the body of the 


foreigner. I say let it be,” 
said another. 

“Call up the riflemen, then. 
Let them try first.” And the 
pikemen fell back gladly. 

Helen watched them wide- 
eyed, in absolute unblinking 
silence, Then she touched 
Lyndon’s shoulder again, say- 
ing, “It’s going to be a bullet.” 

Four riflemen made their 
way to the front, the sergeant 
pushing them into their places. 
The Mandarin of the city held 
the rank of major, but beyond 
bearing a badge, an embroi- 
dered bird upon his back and 
chest, he took no part in the 
affairs of the army. The slip- 
shod mercenaries got into their 
places, while heads bobbed and 
craned in the background for a 
view. The sergeant was just 
going to give the order to fire 
when he discovered that two 
of the firing-party had not 
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taken out the red tassels which 
stopped the muzzles, or undone 
the red cords twisted round the 
locks. He harangued them, 
cuffed them, watched them load, 
and then ordered them to fire. 

“Fire into the air,” cried a 
voice, “and cut the cord that 
lets it down from above.” 

This was answered by, 
“Fool, it is the hour when 
spirits walk. It has come out 
of a grave. Frighten it well, 
and it will go back whence it 
came!” 

And another voice cried, 
“Nay, it is the spirit of the 
foreign devil who forsook him 
when we put him into the 
cangue, trying to be reunited 
to him now.” 

The sergeant stamped his 
foot. 

“Fire!” he cried again. And 
the bullets rushed on their way. 

Helen gave a little sob, and 
then discovered that neither 
she nor Lyndon were hit. She 
gathered herself for the next 
emergency. 

“What did I tell you?” cried 
the soldier whe had spoken 
first. “The thing cannot be 
hurt by bullets, and therefore 
is not to be frightened by 
them. It has its prey. It 
will take it away when the 
light grows.” 

“Fool!” returned the ser- 
geant. “Give me your rifle. 
You shut your eyes when you 
pulled the trigger. If I do 
not kill the white thing it is 
because it cannot be killed. 
Stand aside.” The man swiftly 
withdrew, and Helen saw that 
they were going to fire again. 
She gazed at the muzzles; the 
sergeant was aiming at her, 
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and something in the way in 
which he pressed his cheek 
against the stock showed that 
he knew how to use a rifle. 

What if he hit her and left 
Lyndon? The cangue at day- 
break. (All thought came back 
to this point.) She had her 
hand out for the little knife 
when the volley roared. She 
had a sudden sickening sensa- 
tion that the world was going 
to pieces around her; then she 
discovered that a bullet had 
just grazed her arm. 

The report seemed to rouse 
Lyndon. He lifted his head 
and asked faintly, “Did they 
fire?” 

“Yes. You're not hurt? 
Keep out of sight if you can.” 
“Where are we?” he said. 

“That’s the Yamen in front 
of us,” she whispered. “We 
only got as far as the com- 
pound. They fired at us, but 
they think that I must be a 
spirit because of my white frock, 
and I can’t be hit. So they are 
going to leave us till morn- 
ing. They are posting guards 
to wateh. I think that’s it, 
but I can’t hear all they say. 
They’re watching us and listen- 
ing. ‘Sh. Don’t meve.” 

He had turned to look at 
the Yamen, and his hand came 
down upon something damp 
and warm. 

“Wh—what’s that?” he 
cried. 

“One of those bullets grazed 
my arm just a little. Don’t 
move.” 

“Qh, you’re not hurt—you’re 
not hurt?” he cried, rising, 
but Helen put him back in 
angry terror. 

“Keep quiet, or you'll spoil 


the single chance we have, 
The only way is to let them 
think me a ghost. What are 
you doing?” 

Under cover ef her shadow, 
and with teeth that were 
stronger than his fingers, Lyn- 
don tore out a piece of her 
white skirt and roughly bound 
her arm. 

“There, that will do for the 
moment,” he said. ‘“ But how 
I wish I had a rifle!” 

“The soldiers are lying 
down,” she whispered. “Two 
of the pikemen have been 
posted at the window. Don’t 
make any noise, for if they 
find out that I am human 
they'll come out and pike us, 
In a little while—perhaps an- 
other hour—the moon will be 
over the corner of the roof. 
Then we might get away. 
The gatekeeper’s eur friend, 
but he’s a coward. And—Mr 


” 





“There’s a little knife on 
the ground beside you. They 
mean to put you back into 
the cangue in the morning. 
So don’t get taken, and don't 
let them take me.” Her voice 
began to waver. “Do you 
understand? Have you got 
the knife?” 

“T understand you _ per- 
fectly,” he said. “And I have 
the knife. They shall not take 
either of us.” 

Lyndon dragged himself 
along the ground, snake-fashion 
and by imperceptible degrees, 
until he could kneel behind 
Helen. He put his hands 
upon her shoulders and bade 
her lean back and_ rest. 
His wrists smarted and his 
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wounded neck hurt him, but 


he welcomed the pain as 
a proof of regained vitality. 
The feeling of cotton - wool 
lethargy that had wrapped him 
slid away, leaving him not only 
eager to act but capable of 
action. Helen nodded, and he 
hoped that she slept; fall she 
could not, for he held her 
steady, so that no change in 
the “spirit’s” position was 
visible from the Yamen. He 
loathed the necessity that 
made him hide behind a wo- 
man, but saw no alternative, 
since to show himself would 
have been death to them 
both, and he was comforted to 
a small extent by the thought 
that he was making the long 
strain easier for her. 

But the shadow seemed to 
creep across the courtyard more 
slowly than a glacier moves. 
Lyndon thought that it would 
never come and cover them. 
A hundred better courses than 
this occurred to him, but he 
could not change now. All 
sorts of nameless ills beset him, 
and he felt like one neuralgic 
nerve from head to foot. Even’ 
if they won through and 
gained freedom, life itself did 
not seem a big enough reward 
for this misery. Possibly if 
he had only had himself to 
consider he might not have 
finished the fight; he might 
have made some foolish dash 
for freedom. But in Helen he 
had a sufficient reason to feel 
that he must die of cramp 
sooner than move and call out 
the pikemen. And he was 
able to endure, though his 
wrists burned and stung, and 
his wrenched neck grew s0 
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painful when puffs of dust rose 
up and irritated it that he 
felt as if he must let go his 
burden and claw at it with 
his hands. 

When at last the shadow lay 
like a veil over Helen’s face, 
he let her head drop upon his 
shoulder, and as the blessed 
darkness crept on and _ the 
moonlight receded like a falling 
tide, he put his arm round her 
and laid her upon the ground. 
Then, backing into the deeper 
darkness under the wall, he 
made his way to the gate- 
keeper’s box. 

‘“‘Come and help us,” he said 
in his difficult Chinese. ‘‘We 
can get away now.” 

But the man had suddenly 
grown prudent. 

“T cannot leave my post,” he 
said. 

“We will give you money.” 

“No, I will not risk it. I 
have done my part.” 

“Then find some one who will 
take us into safety. I will 
keep the gate while you are 
gone.” 

“Why don’t you ask Sing?” 
said the gatekeeper. 

Sing! Good thought! Sing 
was a cheerful, brutal person 
who had been coupled next to 
Lyndon. To judge from his con- 
versation, his crimes would 
have filled a volume. He had 
been in prisen for ill-treating 
his wife, for kidnapping an- 
ether man’s, for robbery under 
arms, which would have brought 
him to the block but for a 
sudden leniency on the part of 
the Mandarin. He had also 
been doomed to the death of a 
hundred cuts and had got off 
with a few scratches. Now he 
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was in the wooden collar for 
theft, and one would have 
thought from his remarks to 
his fellows that he regretted 
the lightness of the punish- 
ment. “Last time, it was 
the cangue,” he said, and he 
seemed to linger upon the 
memory. But he was a kindly 
ruffian, for when Lyndon, taken 
out of the iron collar, went 
down helpless upon the mud 
floor, Sing chafed him and 
then brought him a little “ one- 
inch” cup of samshoei. How 
Sing had procured this Lyndon 
could not guess, and he felt a 
little mystified about the long 
tale of crimes that only made 
the other prisoners laugh. 

“Go and fetch him,” he said. 

“T must have him back by 
sunrise,” said the gatekeeper. 

Lyndon determined that if 
once let out Sing should not 
return to the Yamen, This 
should be his thanks for his 
rough kindliness. 

While he waited at the gate 
he saw Helen coming towards 
him, under the shadow of the 
wall. Her smile in the half- 
dark was like the first sign of 
spring. 

“Those two sentries are 
asleep,” she said. ‘They’re 
on their feet fast asleep with 
their spears beside them. Let 
us get away before they 
wake!” 

“ There’s a man coming with 
us,” he said. “An eld brute, 
but he’ll know of some place 
where we can hide.” 

“We must go to the Mission, 
of course, where I’m staying, 
but it’s a mile away. Can you 
do it?” 

“T—thinkI can. You?” 


“Perfectly. It’s the only 
safe place.” 

Sing appeared with the gate- 
keeper, and Helen spoke to 
them. Lyndon heard the chink 
of silver and saw the gate- 
keeper make an obsequious 
bow. No longer afraid of her, 
the man was anxious to show 
it. “The others thought that 
you were a spirit,” he said. 
“But I recognised you from 
the first as a foreign prin- 
cess.” 

He closed the gate behind 
them, and the warder who had 
been in charge of the prisoners 
in the hovel appeared, bow- 
ing and holding out begging 
hands. 

“Give me a kumsha,” he 
said, “for I shall be beaten 
for letting the foreign prisoner 
escape.” 

Helen handed him a coin, 
and he looked across at Sing, 
saying, “ That’s the lucky man. 
He always falls softly.” 

Sing chuckled. 

“Come,” he said, trying to 
hurry them along, “for I must 
be back betimes.” 

“You shall never go back,” 
said Helen, as they walked 
along the street. “They will 
hurt you or kill you if they 
know that you have helped us. 
If you come with us now, and 
help us to hide if we are fol- 
lowed, I promise that you shall 
take service under my father 
and move your home into an- 
other province. You must 


never go near this Mandarin 
again.” 

But Sing only grinned and 
shook his head. 

Lyndon would have liked to 
offer his arm to the girl who 
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had saved him, and attempted 
his thanks; but the earth 
which had seemed so solid 
when he lay upon it showed a 
tendency to rock when he trod 
it under foot, though he was 
pleased to find that it was sup- 
porting Helen steadily. He 
walked stiffly along, thinking 
that about a hundred yards 
would be his limit. He was 
conscious of a strained throat 
and a racked backbone. Doubt- 
less it was the effect of the 
cangue and of sleeping in a 
fusty little hole with so much 
other humanity, but every time 
that his heel touched the 
ground some little sinister mes- 
sage was telegraphed up his 
spine and hammered upon his 
brain. He did not mind the 


pain of it, but he was bitterly 


disappointed that he could not 
offer his arm to Helen. Then 
the moon danced in the sky, 
and he took two or three little 
tiptee steps and stood swaying. 
Sing shot out an arm and 
grappled him to his side. “I 
know what it feels like,” he 
said roughly. “Lean against 
me and I'll guide you.” 

It was a slow progress. 
When they reached the turn- 
ing towards the Mission, Mr 
Bemberry’s gatekeeper was 
coming towards them with a 
lantern. The night had 
clouded, and the narrow street 
lay almost in darkness, but in 
spite of this the man extin- 
guished his light. His master 
always said that he was a good 
servant. He was a Christian 
and held charitable views of 
his neighbours, but he had an 
over large respect for the con- 
ventions, Helen’s sortie had 
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made him very uneasy, and 
this feeling deepened when he 
saw her returning with a 
foreigner in Chinese clothes 
and one of the questionable 
characters of the Yamen. It 
was not the danger of her 
enterprise that moved him so 
much as the fact that she was 
acting without a precedent. 
He would do what he could to 
throw a mantle of decency over 
the affair; he would be able to 
say to his master, “It was 
morning when I met them. 
My lamp was out!” 

When at last the Yamen 
was in sight, Sing bowed his 
farewell, saying, “ I must be in 
my place by daybreak.” 

Helen, who spoke beautiful 
Chinese, told him the risk he 
ran in returning, and said that 
she would willingly pay for his 
journey to another province. 
Sing thanked her, but answered 
that it was necessary for him 
to remain in his own city, 
because he was going to be 
tortured next week. He would 
not mention to the t’i-t’i the 
horrible crime that he had 
committed, but said that the 
Mandarin had decreed that it 
would only be expiated by 
mutilation. “And the week 
after,” Sing added lightly, 
“there is the cangue again.” 

Helen stared at him, but 
Lyndon put up a hand to 
Sing’s open collar and looked 
at his throat. 

“You were in the thief’s 
boards,” he said. “You were 
near me, but your neck isn’t 
sore like mine. Let me see 
your wrists.” 

Lyndon’s own wrists still 
bled a little from time to time, 
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but Sing’s were hardly 
scratched. 

With another grin _ the 
Chinese answered, ‘“ They 
gave me cuffs to wear, and 
wrapped a cloth round my 
neck inside the wooden band.” 

“How did you get i¢— 
bribes ?” 

Sing said that when one has 
so many punishments to bear 


- there must be alleviations. 


“Why don’t you give up 
your life of crime and live a 
good life instead?” Helen 
asked. 

Because she spoke _ the 
language so well Helen was 
sometimes the recipient of 
many confidences, but never 
of a stranger one than that 
which the bluff Sing now 
made. 

‘“‘T bear the punishment,” he 
said, “but I don’t do the 
crime. A man must live, and 
he’s lucky if he makes his 
calling pay as well as I do 
mine! People will break laws ; 
and there are cowards who 
cannot take their punishment, 
and rich men who have to save 
their face. I am their proxy. 
They send for me to expiate 
their sins. What are a few 
blows to me? What a day in 
the cangue? It passes. But 
the money remains, and the 
cowards pay well. And when 
the Yamen people know that 
you are suffering for another, 
and that there is a present for 
them if you are let off easily, 
they contrive to deal lusty 
blows which fall lightly. They 
will send messages to the 
Mandarin to say how the 
prisoner groans, and when the 
messenger returns he will fetch 


the prisoner a cup of tea, 
They look at me like this.” He 
shut one eye with a quaint, 
conniving expression, ‘That 
is how they look at Sing! He 
does not suffer as the master 
did.” He glanced at Lyndon, 
who stood, pale enough in the 
dawn, and went on: “ But they 
pay me well. My wife is as 
rich as the Mandarin’s lady, 
and the children are getting 
the best education. My eldest 
son will have a button as soon 
as he is old enough to pass 
the examinations. My eall- 
ing is not honourable,” he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘but my son may be a 
Viceroy.” 

“Here,” said Helen, “take 
what money there is left in the 
bag. Take it with our grati- 
tude. Bring up your son to be 
upright and honourable and 
mereiful to sufferers. And may 
the rod of another’s chastise- 
ment fall lightly upon you!” 

“T will take five dollars to 
shut the mouths of the talkers, 
and the rest I will call for 
when I have finished the 
punishment,” he said, as he 
carefully counted the money. 
“This silver key unlocked the 
door of liberty, else the master 
would still be on the floor of 
the hovel. I am a speck of 
dust in his presence.” And 
having thus complimented the 
foreigner in accordance with 
his reading of the rules of good 
manners, he muttered an aside, 
inaudible and impolite. “ Lie 
on the k’ang and drink plenty 
of samshoei,” he said _ to 
Lyndon, “and you will soon 
forget it!” 

Then, as the light was grow- 
ing, he hurried away. 
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When the missionary re- 
turned and was told of his 
unexpected visitor he went at 
once to see Lyndon, whom he 
found pilgrimaging slowly 
across the room to meet him. 

“Go back to your k’ang at 
once! Who gave you leave 
to walk? My wife and Miss 
Braithwaite have been telling 
me about you, and I confess 
that I’m devoured by curiosity 
to know how you came to be 
in the Yamen. In all the years 
I’ve been here no foreigner has 
ever come to this place save 
three people who have been to 
stay with me. And then you 
make this dramatic appear- 
ance!” 

Lyndon laughed. 

“Tl tell you how it hap- 
pened,” he said. 

Mr Bemberry stepped upon 
the k’ang, sat down cross- 
legged, and regarded Lyndon 
with keen, frank eyes. He 
saw a well-built figure in a 
suit of Chinese clothes, a dark 
head with features of a deter- 
mined caste and good-tempered 
mouth. 

“You don’t look as if you 
ought to have got inte a serape 
of this sort,” he said. “How 
did it happen?” 

“T’m on my way home frem 
India. I’ve got a year’s leave, 
and thought that I would like 
to see something of this extra- 
ordinary country. I spent a 
fortnight in Peking, and of 
course that’s wonderful — oh, 
too fascinating for words, but 
it isn’t the Interior. In Lega- 
tion Street one might be any- 
where, and one can hardly go 
out without seeing a foreigner 
of some kind. So I looked at 
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the map, and as this place 
seemed fairly remote, I thought 
that I should see something of 
the real China here. I had a 
tutor in Peking, and learnt 
quite a lot of useful sentenees. 
When I worked really hard I 
eould get off as many as six 
in a day ! 

“T left the train at the 
terminus, stayed a night at 
an inn, and carefully picked 
my cart and carter. He was 
an intelligent lad, but he could 
not prevent me from being 
mobbed wherever I went. The 
roads were so bad that I risked 
a@ broken head when I sat 
inside the cart, so I used to 
walk; and a score or so of 
people would walk with me, 
and stare and shout remarks, 
and pinch my sleeve to see 
what my clothes were made of, 
and call out, ‘Foreign devil!’ 
I got tired of it after a bit, sol 
told the carter to buy two suits 
of clothes,—a carter’s kit for 
myself, and a sort of. babu 
get-up (silk coat and spec- 
tacles) for him. I didn’t think 
that I could live up to the silk 
coat and spectacles myself; 
they would have spotted me 
in a second when they found 
that I couldn’t talk. But 
with a handkerchief round my 
head and somebody else’s pig- 
tail, I passed as a dull-witted 
carter very well. When we got 
to Ch’ang-ming-hsien we left 
the cart at an inn, and I 
thought I’d get my first im- 
pression of the place by a 
bird’s-eye view from the wall, 
It was early in the afternoon, 
and though rather hot below, 
a nice breeze blew on top. The 
carter pointed out the different 
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temples, and it was all very 
interesting and entertaining. 
I meant to walk all the way 
round the city on the wall, 
but before we’d gone far I saw 
a. wonderful procession coming 
round a corner of the street. 
They were priests, red and 
white ones, and an old man in 
pink earried in a chair under a 
huge umbrella, and a band of 
drums and cymbals and shouts. 
It was so interesting that I 
wanted a better view, and, 
as there was no path nearer 
than the slipway that we had 
come up, I shinned down the 
wall.” 

“But it’s 
sheer !” 

“Not quite sheer, but very 
near it. And there were plants 
growing out of a few projecting 
stones, The boy yelled to me 
not to go, but I’d started, and 
of course there was no stop- 
ping. I landed with scratched 
hands in the middle of an 
empty backyard, and was 
wondering how to get out of 
it when an ugly-looking dog 
flew at me. So I scrambled 
over the wall as quickly as I 
could, and got into another 
compound where there was 
another dog. I raced across 
and went over the wall into 
the next garden. This was 
altogether more pretentious, 
with trees and a rockery and a 
wooden bridge. I had bolted 
into the middle of it and had sat 
down on a bench to get my 
breath before I noticed two 
beautifully dressed ladies sit- 
ting opposite, who rose in 
something of a hurry and 
went away. A man in a silk 
coat came running out, with 


sixty feet, — 


half-a-dozen lusty fellows, sons 
or servants, after him.” 

“Do you know where you 
were?” 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

“In the women’s quarters of 
some rich man’s house.” 

“ Well, I had no wish to be 
there, and I didn’t stay long. I 
ran over the fancy bridge and 
jumped a low wall into a lane, 
but they came after me. I 
knew that it would be no use 
trying to explain, so I just 
bolted and they chased me, 
gathering recruits as they went 
along, and shouting and throw- 
ing stones. Soon there was 
quite a big crowd, delighted at 
the prospect of a row. I had 
a bit of a start, and at first 
was fleeter, but by the time 
that two or three brick-bats 
had hit me I found that I 
shouldn’t be able to keep it up 
for long. I hadn’t a notion 
where I was, or how to get 
back to the top of the city 
wall; but I suddenly found 
myself in the temple precincts, 
which I recognised by the 
big stone lanterns standing 
in front. So I made for the 
temple door, thinking that I 
might find sanctuary——” 

“Sanctuary!” breathed the 
missionary. 

“But I saw the procession 
just coming into sight, so I 
doubled round the corner and 
went in at a small door on the 
other side, and hid behind a 
fine, big idol, which afforded 
excellent cover. He wasn’t a 
thing of beauty, for he was 
painted vermilion and green, 
and studded all over with eyes. 
But I was thankful for his 
dimensions.” 
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“T know the idol you mean. 
It’s considered the most sacred 
thing in all this district. People 
come even from other provinces 
to worship it. They say that 
it has stood upon that spot for 
a thousand years.” 

“Well, it stands there no 
longer. The procession came 
in, and they set down the chair 
and the old pink fellow went 
away to his lotus. Then a 
tribe of bare-legged boys in red 
muslin followed him and began 
to chant. On their very heels 
came the old man in the silk 
coat, and his crew. He began 
to shout at once, and the priests 
stopped the trumpet and new- 
moon business to hear what he 
had to say. I gathered that 
he thought he had found a 
thief in his back garden. He 
declared that I had come into 
the temple. The blue people 
began to search the place and 
the younger priests joined them. 
I quite meant to help them to 
look for me myself, take my 
chance among the crowd, and 
then slip out and run for it. 
But I had a cut on my hand 
that was rather incriminating, 
and I waited a moment to con- 
sider. I squeezed a little farther 
behind the objet d’art, and the 
old fellow gave an awful wobble 
that brought all eyes upon him. 
I held on to him with might 
and main. But he was heavy, 
and he was slippery, and he 
wasn’t properly shored up. He 
tilted forwards, fell on his face, 
and went to smithereens.” 

Lyndon saw the horror in 
the missionary’s eyes. 

“The old idoi of the Wu-shi- 
miaou? It’s a wonder you're 
here, my lad.” 
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“TI think he had dry -rot. 
He raised a dust like the dust 
of ages. I thought I'd get 
away under cover of it, but 
there were too many people. 
I was in the middle of a fair 
hornet’s nest, and in the mélée 
I gave the old pink priest one 
in the eye that didn’t help my 


case. I hadn’t much of a 
chance anyhow; they were 
about fifty to one, They got 


me by the feet and threw me, 
and about a score of them 
carried me away. I was 
dumped into a little mud-hole 
of a room in the compound, 
and left there in company with 
many beetles.” 

‘‘ Never mind the beetles. Go 
on with the story.” 

‘But I must tell you about 
them, Padre, for they were my 
sole companions for several 
days. They used to do a 
march-past by moonlight every 
night, and it was so quiet 
in the mud-hole that I could 
even hear the little ‘snip-snip’ 
they made eating the biscuit 
crumbs.” 

‘If you’d clapped your hands 
they’d all have run away.” 

“My hands were tied, Padre 
—lashed. Feet too. On the 
fifth day a file of soldiers ap- 
peared and escorted me to the 
Yamen for an interview with 
the Mandarin.” 

“How did you get on?” 

“Not very well, for they’d 
kept me in the mud-hole too 
long, and I’d got a touch of 
fever and forgotten my Chinese. 
But I went on saying ‘Ing- 
kwa-fu, Ing-kwa-fu,’ the only 
word that I could remember, 
and one which I had taken 
care to get into my head 
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when I first landed in the 
country !” 

“My dear fellow, there’s no 
British Legation for many 
miles!” 

“So I understood from the 
way they grinned.” 

The light, half-mocking voice 
fell suddenly flat and paused. 
Then it continued: “I’m not 
fond of blue any more, Padre! 
I should like the sea and the 
sky to adopt some other colour! 
I dream blue dreams at night, 
and I feel thankful when I 
wake up from them. At the 
Yamen I understood that I 
wasn’t only guilty of trespass- 


ing in somebody’s garden, but- 


also of the enormous offence 
-of breaking down the idol. I 
asked them to find my carter, 
but I don’t think that they 
understood me, and if they 
knew my nationality it didn’t 
make a bit of difference 
to them. They were madly 
angry, and the soldiers had to 
hold off the crowd while the 
fatigue-party on torture-duty 
put me into the eangue. Then 
they all stood round and enjoyed 
the sight. At first I wondered 
what they could be looking at 
that interested them so in- 
tensely. Later on I discovered 
that it was myself. They didn’t 
seem a bit vindictive after 
that first moment, but they 
were absolutely interested and 
amused, I can see them again 
every time I shut my eyes, a 
shifting mass of blue coats, 
each topped by a sallow face, 
keenly alive and watching as 
one might watch a play.” 

“They are like that.” 

“But why?” 

‘“* Because their own lives are 
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as dull and dreary and col- 
ourless as the whole of this 
northern plain. There is no 
variety. They work and eat 
and sleep. That’s all. And 
any sort of diversion is most 
welcome. How long were you 
in the cangue?” 

“T couldn’t tell you. I felt 
as if I’d never been anywhere 
else! It must have been three, 
or perhaps four days. I didn’t 
eat or drink or sleep all the 
time, so the game couldn’t last 
for long. When they saw that 
I was getting done they took 
me down and put me back 
again in the temple hovel, and 
fed me and let me sleep. I 
was carried there in a basket 
slung on a pole between two 
coolies, and the old priest was 
waiting for me with a large 
following of acolytes. But they 
couldn’t get any fun out of me. 
I was dumped in the mud-hovel 
again, and I woke up in the 
night, and there were the 
beetles taking their walk in 
the moonlight. You can’t 
think how pleased I was to see 
the little beggars again! They 
didn’t want to watch me suffer 
—they only wanted to eat the 
biscuitcrumbs. Atthat moment 
I thought them vastly superior 
to the human animals in the 
Yamen.” 

The missionary nodded. 

“In the morning I found 
that I was not to go back to 
the cangue again that day. I 
was sent to the Yamen and 
cuffed and collared with the 
long row of thieves, and made 
to sit out in the street for the 
passers-by to admire. You 
know the rest, how she—she 
came by—O, Padre, what made 
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her ride that way, out alone 


with a groom?” 

“She said she thought that 
if we three foreigners used 
the road every day, it might 
in time strike the Mandarin 
that it was rather barbarous 
to put the criminals out there 
to be derided.” 

He looked at Lyndon’s face, 
and then in pure compassion 
turned away— 

“T must go and write to the 


Mandarin,” he said. 


A voluminous correspondence 
was in progress between Mis- 
sion, Yamen, and Miaou. The 
missionary rough-drafted his 
letters and Helen fair-copied 
them, a task which took her 
the most part of every morn- 
ing. The negotiations would 
be concluded in another week, 
and Helen hardly dared to 
think where the end of that 
week would find them, she and 
Lyndon. 

Lyndon did not attempt to 
thank Helen for her large 
share in his escape. His 
feelings lay too deep for 
words. 

How did she think of him, 
if she thought of him at 
all? As some poor, feeble 
creature who had fainted into 
her arms the moment that he 
was taken out of his fotid den 
into God’s air? 

She had never seen him when 
he was a man, only as he was 
now. How could he ask her 
to marry him? 
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She sat down beside him on 
the edge of the k’ang. 

“Mr Bemberry is arrang- 
ing the affair in a masterly 
fashion,” she said. ‘‘ Honour— 
Chinese honour—will be satis- 
fied, and the whole thing will 
fizzle out quietly. You are to 
pay five thousand dollars to 
the temple for having inad- 
vertently knocked over a valu- 
able possession. The priest is 
to pay you five thousand 
dollars for the ill-treatment 
that you received at his instiga- 
tion. So that the affair re- 
solves itself into words, end- 
less apologies and explanations 
and compliments and veiled 
sneers! But there will be no 
real ill-feeling over it, save for 
the ill-feeling that I’m afraid 
you still have in your neck 
and wrists!” 

She smiled at him, but 
Lyndon’s face remained grave. 

“You might have thought 
that in giving me back my 
life you’d given me everything,” 
he said. “But it’s not so. I 
want something more, And 
as soon as I’m on my feet 
again—as soon as I’m any- 
thing remotely approaching a 
man—I’m going to ask for it. 
I’m going to ask you to marry 
me.” 

Helen’s glance fled this way 
and that, and she rose from 
the k’ang. But Lyndon 
stretched out his hand, and she 
turned towards him and put 
her hand into his. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


PORTRAITURE IN ENGLAND—VAN DYCK—LELY AND KNELLER— 
MINIATURE PAINTING—THE ART OF TO-DAY—THE GEORGIAN 
AGE—BIOGRAPHY—BRET HARTE—THE PIONEERS OF ’49. 


It was Carlyle who said 
that if you would know a hero 
of the past, you must be fa- 
miliar with his portraits, and 
no better advice could an his- 
torian take or impart. How 
shall you consider effectively 
the words and deeds of a man 
whose features are veiled from 
your eyes? There are few 
documents, therefore, which 
should be more scrupulously 
treasured or widely published 
than the counterfeit present- 
ments of great men, and the 
Oxford Press has put us under 
a debt of gratitude by giving 
to the world, admirably repro- 
duced and wisely commented 
upon, the portraits of those 
who governed, inspired, or 
castigated the seventeenth 
century. Here pass before 
you, in the habit as they lived, 
the great men and beautiful 
women of their time, and if 
you do not know what they 
are and what they did, you 
may at least know how they 
bore themselves in the eye of 
the world. 

Yet even in the presence of 
the greatest portraits you must 
make certain deductions. The 


famous painters of old were not 
mere realists. They were in- 
terpreters of character as well 
as the makers of portraits, even 
though in this office of inter- 
pretation they went beyond the 
limit of their craft. And not 
only did they wish to make 
their sitters immortal, they 
cherished the ambition of com- 
ing down the ages with the 
men and women whom they 
set upon their canvasses. To 
produce a likeness was not 
enough for them; they must 
boast their own skill and 
prowess before the world. The 
result is that in a picture- 
gallery we see the past not 
directly, but through the tem- 
peraments of those who painted 
it. Kings and queens, courtiers 
and their ladies, look out upon 
us in an ennobling atmosphere. 
The painters to whom they sat 
were not upon oath; they did 
not drive a hard bargain with 
the truth. They were willing, 
if they could, to reveal to us not 
merely this sovereign or that, 
but sovereignty in its essence. 
“The magic by which the artist 
effected this transfiguring pro- 
cess,” says Mr Bell in his 





1 Historical Portraits, 1600-1700. The Lives by H. B. Butler, Fellow of All 
Souls College, and C. R. L. Fletcher, formerly Fellow of All Souls and Mag- 
dalen Colleges. The Portraits chosen by Emery Walker, Fellow of the Society 
. Antiquaries, with an Introduction by C. F. Bell. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
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Introduction, “in the Royal 
portraits, and, in their own 
degree, in those of every cav- 
alier and lady who sat to him, 
was, of course, that of rhetoric.” 
Though it is dangerous to illus- 
trate one art by another, the 
term “rhetoric ” will serve well 
enough for the transfiguring 
process of portraiture. As the 
orator and the historian cloak 
the poverty of their subject or 
of their knowledge with orna- 
ments of phrase and thought, 
so the painters of portraits con- 
vey to their sitters by the rhe- 
torical flourish of their brush a 
grandeur and eloquence which 
are not always theirs. If you 
compare the pictures of Charles 
I, painted by Mytens with the 
masterpieces of Van Dyck, 
you will instantly understand 
the complete “‘ transformation ” 
which an artist with a sense of 
grandiosity may achieve. “In 
the portraits of Mytens,” says 
the biographer of Van Dyck, 
“Charles appears no doubt as 
he was seen, his short stature 
and other minor defects being 
in no way disguised... . But 
with the arrival of Van Dyck 
the King appears as it were 
transformed. Instead of the 
rather gawky youth depicted 
by Mytens, there appears a hero 
of romance with an indefinable 
look of destiny and sadness in 
his eyes.” In other words, 
Van Dyck, in piercing the mys- 
tery of Charles’s character, 
seems to have had a foreknow- 
ledge of what was in store for 
him. He is no awkward pe- 
dant who stands before us, but 
kingship made visible, a mon- 
arch for whom men would die, 
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and who himself was ready to 
lay his head upon the block 
rather than surrender a jot of 
the right which he deemed 
divine. And since Charles, for 
good or evil, was an idealist 
always, it may be that Van 
Dyck approached nearer to the 
man, even though certain de- 
fects escaped him, than the 
prosaic Mytens. At any rate, 
it is not too much to say that 
the genius of Van Dyck has 
coloured for ever the history 
of the most unhappy of the 
Stuarts. Charles and his 
Queen will never lose the air 
of demure dignity which Van 
Dyck has given them. It is 
through the painter’s eyes that 
we regard their lineaments and 
their characters. In truth, the 
originals have ceased to be, and 
it is by their noble portraits 
that posterity judges and will 
judge them. 

Nor was there ever a painter 
so well fitted as Van Dyck to 
transfigure an age. He could 
touch nothing which he did 
not adorn. He saw all men 
and women in the haze of his 
own natural grandeur. From 
the very first fortune smiled 
upon him. He possessed beauty, 
genius, fine manners, charm, all 
the qualities which in envy’s 
despite ensured success. He 
conquered other lands as he 
conquered his own. Wherever 
he went he was received as 
one who had triumphed over 
life and the arts. The friend 
and favourite of kings, he 
was welcomed at Courts as 
he was welcomed in _ the 
studios. He painted the cava- 
liers and their ladies as one 
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whe knew profoundly the 
sentiment of their lives. By 
instinct and understanding he 
belonged completely to the 
world of fashion and affairs. 
To the genius of an artist 
he added the ease and adroit- 
ness of an ambassador — a 
combination rarely found in 
one man; and he painted the 
Court of Charles with the 
transfiguring skill that was 
his, because he was a painter 
who was also a courtier. You 
may see illustrated in his 
pictures an intense love of 
life’s magnificent accessories. 
He paints jewels, gloves, and 
rich brocades with the feel- 
ing of one who delighted in 
sumptuous textures and richly 
coloured adornments. The dif- 
ference between his tempera- 
ment and the temperament of 
Rubens has been sketched by 
Fromentin with a rare insight. 
“There is always more senti- 
mentality,” he says, “and 
sometimes more profound sen- 
timent in the delieate Van 
Dyck than in the _ great 
Rubens; it is a matter of fine 
shades and of temperament. 
There is a feminine trait in 
Van Dyck which he adds to 
the traits of his master... . 
Between these two souls, so 
far apart one from the other, 
there is, as it were, a woman’s 
influence; there is, so toe say, 
a difference of sex. Van Dyck 
lengthens the stature of his 
models, as Rubens thickens 
them: he puts into their por- 
traits less muscles, less relief, 
less bones and blood. He is 
less turbulent, and never 
brutal; his expressions are less 


gross; he laughs little; he is 
frequently softened, though he 
knows not the deep sigh of 
violent men. He never shouts. 
He corrects many of his mas- 
ter’s roughnesses; he is easy, 
because his talent is prodigi- 
ously facile and natural; he 
is free, alert, but he is never 
carried away.” 

Such, in Fromentin’s sketch, 
was Van Dyck, the painter, 
who put the Court of Charles 
upon canvas, and who taught 
England the art of portrait- 
painting. Not merely did he 
establish a school of craftsmen, 
to whom many of his later 
works are due, but he set a 
fashion of portraiture which 
in England at any rate 
was never discarded. Sir 
Peter Lely would have painted 
far otherwise than he did, 
had it not been for the ex- 
ample of Van Dyck. A painter 
of a less happy talent and of 
far less surety, he outdid his 
master in the use of pictorial 
rhetoric, and he has told us 
with considerable eloquence 
how the heroes of the Res- 
toration displayed themselves 
before their fellows. Indeed, 
if we know the generation 
which grew up in Charles IT.’s 
Court as we do know it, 
it is through the skill and 
energy of Sir Peter Lely. 
As a painter of men he was 
incomparably the greatest of 
his time. His ladies, either 
through the tyranny of the 
mode or their own timidity, 
are not always distinguishable 
one from another, and thus 
they prepare us for the uni- 
formity of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
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who exchanged the romantic 
beauty of Van Dyck for a lack 
of individuality, which could 
give neither pleasure to the 
fastidious nor offence to the 
vain. At Lely’s death Kneller 
became the supreme and un- 
challenged painter of England. 
“Ten reigning sovereigns,” 
says Mr Bell, “sat to him for 
their portraits, and for nearly 
forty years a never-ending pro- 
cession of the noblest, wealthiest, 
and most intellectual person- 
ages in English society swept 
through his painting - room.” 
The obvious fault of his por- 
traits is their lack of character. 
They are for the most part 
things of periwigs and lofty 
head-dresses. No great in- 
justice would be done if the 
names at their feet were re- 
moved, shuffled, and replaced. 
Yet it is only fair to Kneller 
to say that, unlike Van Dyck, 
he breathed less freely at the 
Court, where the greater part 
of his life was spent, than else- 
where. His portraits of the 
men of letters of the time 
are living, breathing images, 
painted with insight, and they 
remain the best record that we 
have of the age that is styled 
Augustan. Thus the rhetoric 
of Van Dyck was preserved, 
even in the decadence of Kneller, 
nor did his influence cease with 
his century. Had it not been 
for his influence, as Fromentin 
says, “Reynolds and Gains- 
borough would have painted far 
otherwise than they did.” In 
truth, his tradition still survives, 
and we owe whatever debt of 
gratitude we can pay him, not 
merely because he has shaped 
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the history of a great age to 
our vision, but because he es- 
tablished, as on a rock, the art 
of portrait-painting in Eng- 
land 


But the influence of Van 
Dyck was not exercised pro- 
foundly upon our painters 
until the master had long 
been dead, and we cannot 
take a vast pride in the part 
played by our countrymen in 
the art of portraiture. Painting 
was still an exotic in England. 
Our kings were ready to pay 
those foreign artists who fre- 
quented their courts with 
money and honour. They 
could not find in their own 
country skilled craftsmen who 
should commemorate them. 
This dearth of painters is the 
more remarkable, because in 
primitive times we boasted a 
vivid art, seen in manuscripts 
painted at Peterborough and 
elsewhere, which owed little 
or nothing to the example of 
France and Italy. Nor in the 
other arts had England fallen 
behind. Her poets in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were supreme in Europe. 
In the building of churches 
and houses she had few rivals. 
Her ancient mansions are still 
a glory of the land. The ex- 
quisite style known as per- 
pendicular belongs to her and 
to her alone. Even in music 
she might vaunt her Lawes 
and her Pureell against the 
world. In painting only was 
she to seek, A procession of 
strangers passed through 
Whitehall, coming and going 
as seemed profitable to them. 
To Holbein and Zucearo there 
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suceeeded Rubens and Mytens, 
Cornelius Janssens and Miere- 
velt, Honthorst and Van 
Dyck. Respectable as were 
the works of William Dobson 
and Robert Walker, they are no 
match for the foreign master- 
pieces which happily still fill 
our picture-galleries. 
Meanwhile, as Mr Bell points 
out, though painters from the 
Netherlands set kings and 
queens upon canvas, a school 
was springing up of “common- 
place unaffected portraiture, 
patronised by the middle-class 
citizens and provincial gentry, 
who demanded something not 
so much naturalistic in effect 
as simple in design and modest 
in scale.” The journeymen 
who produced those simple 
works travelled up and down 
the land, or settled in provincial 
towns. Their works are to be 
seen in the universities or in 
country-houses. They display 
zeal rather than skill, and no 
doubt satisfied the craving for 
commemoration, to-day ap- 
peased more simply and eheaply 
by photography. Who they 
were who produced these mod- 
est portraits is as yet dimly 
ascertained. Hitherto research 
has passed them by, but, says 
Mr Bell, civic and family ac- 
counts, and a careful compari- 
son of paintings, will assuredly 
lead to their rediscovery. Two 
at least of them are something 
more than names. One Gilbert 
Jackson seems to have been one 
of those wandering painters who 
went from town to town in 
search of commissions, and John 
Taylor, a nephew of the Water- 
Poet, practised his craft with 


so fine a success at Oxford that 
he rose to be mayor of the 
borough ! 

In one art alone—the art 
of miniature painting — did 
England hold her own against 
all comers. Here her masters 
were home-grown and of 
a native talent. The tra- 
dition of Nicholas Hilliard 
was unbroken, and the two 
Olivers, his artistic descendants, 
with Samuel Cooper, may be 
said to have been the chief 
ornaments of the _ British 
School. To the Olivers we 
owe portraits of kings and 
queens, of Sir Kenelm Digby 
and his family, and of many 
others, unnamed and unrecog- 
nised. To Cooper the debt of 
our gratitude is still heavier, 
for had it not been for the 
direct truthfulness of his art 
we should not know what 
manner of men were Cromwell 
and his friends. As it is, we 
have every right to be proud 
ef this one supremacy, and, 
with the Olivers and Cooper in 
our mind, no feeling of national 
envy need disturb the satis- 
faction with which we con- 
template Van Dyck’s romantic 
treatment of a tragic period in 
our history. 

But if we can take small 
pride in our English painters 
of portraits, the list of those 
painted cannot but flatter our 
English vanity. No other 
country, few other centuries, 
could show so illustrious a 
roll of fame. If they look 
nobly upon canvas, well were 
they worth commemoration. 
Kings, soldiers, statesmen, and 
poets, they will bear compari- 
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son with the greatest of all 
the ages. Even apart from the 
atmosphere of romance in which 
Van Dyck enwrapped the best 
of them, their gracious bearing 
suggests a grandeur of talent 
and character. The kings, if 
not the wisest in our annals, 
are at any rate the most brave- 
ly spectacular. The mystery 
of Charles I., who gazes from 
Van Dyck’s picture as in a 
dream, is a touching foil to 
the flamboyancy of his care- 
less and wanton son. Oliver 
Cromwell does not touch the 
sympathy of all men, but in 
Cooper’s magnificent miniature 
he is revealed for the great 
soldier and greater statesman 
that he was. And here are 
Strafford and Laud, Hamp- 
den and Lenthall, Ireton and 
Henry Vane, Falkland and 
Hyde,—men of character all, 
and of courage to make their 
character felt. Then what 
@ procession of poets here 
unfolds itself! Ben Jonson 
and Herrick, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Marvell and George 
Herbert and Milton, Steele 
and Addison, deserve the hon- 
ourable portraiture that is 
given them. In what other 
single age shall you match 
Burton and Sir Thomas 
Browne, Hobbes and Jeremy 
Taylor, Bunyan and Burnet, 
Pepys and Evelyn? United 
in this volume are Dryden, 
Defoe, and Swift, — perhaps 
the three greatest men of 
letters who ever followed their 
calling with as much zeal as 
success, and who have cast an 
imperishable lustre upon the 
time which claimed them for 
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contemporaries. Such, in brief, 
were the heroes who expressed 
in deed and word the energy 
of their age and land, and 
who deserve the immortality 
of aspect which the skill of 
the portrait-painters has added 
to their immortality of genius. 

In modern times the con- 
ditions of life and the arts 
have completely changed. If 
numbers may increase our self- 
esteem, then may we be proud 
of our portrait-painters. They 
may be found at work in every 
street. We have suburbs full 
of them, and they will turn you 
out an official presentment 
of general or alderman, in 
paint or marble, at the lowest 
terms and in the briefest time. 
They have not the distinction 
of Van Dyck. They are inferior 
in propriety to the journeymen 
who travelled from house to 
house in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the patient search for 
clients. But they have clutched 
the skirts of notoriety. They 
gather together in clubs and 
academies, and to hear them 
acclaimed you might believe 
that with them the art of 
painting was born, with them 
it will die. And what is the 
record that they will bequeath 
of this age to posterity? A 
bare, literal record of unsight- 
liness. Such rhetoric as they 
have is the rhetoric of the 
journal, It is not for them to 
tinge the prosaic life of every- 
day with romance, or to hint 
in the rapt expression of their 
models an unpierced mystery. 
The present generation will be 
transmitted to its descendants 
in its literal awkwardness. 
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There will be no softening 
of traits, no heightening of 
character. The buttons on its 
frock-coat will be of the right 
size and number. The uniform 
which embellishes our gallant 
colonels of the Territorial army 
will doubtless be correct in 
colour and cut. The soul, 
if any, of civio worthy or 
citizen-soldier will be discreetly 
kept in the background. The 
twenty-first century will know 
how the twentieth clothed 
itself, and that must satisfy 
its ardent curiosity. 

And while the portrait- 
painters of England have in- 
creased enormously, the photo- 
graphers have grown at a yet 
quicker rate. Every man his 
own camera is a simple theory 
of life, which will soon be put 
into practice. That unfortu- 
nate creature known as a pub- 
lic. man cannot leave his house 
without being confronted by 
a machine to make his pie- 
ture. The result is a hideous 
familiarity which nothing can 
check or assuage. Politicians 
are the favourite prey of these 
fiends, and it is our ewn fault 
if we have not discovered from 
the illustrated prints how every 
“public man” in England 
takes his stand at golf or 
acquits himself at tennis. And 
there is this peculiarity in the 
photographic camera, that, 
being a machine, it is incap- 
able of truth. It does not, like 
Van Dyck, present us with an 
image more loftily splendid 
than the original. It prefers 
to show us our statesmen 
and our actresses in a false 
light, wrongly proportioned, 
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and if its action be instant- 
aneous, in @ momentary posi- 
tion in which the human eye 
will never detect them. Im- 
agine a poor creature, a 
hundred years hence, turning 
over the discoloured pages of a 
popular magazine, and being 
confronted with the erring 
images of the illustrious men 
of to-day! What a shock will 
his nervous system receive! 
Even if he do not think very 
highly of our contemporaries, 
he could hardly expect them to 
appear as ridiculous as they 
do appear when the camera 
catches them off their guard. 
It may be that every age 
deserves the portraiture that 
it gets, and that ours suffers 
no real hardship. The nine- 
teenth century had its great 
figures both in and out of 
Parliament. The unjustly de- 
spised Victorian age was in 
reality an age of energy and 
talent. Vainly we look in this 
Georgian era of ours for tal- 
ent or energy. A passion of 
mutual admiration in policy as 
in the arts dulls at once our 
energy and our sensibility. 
If our dramatists are the 
greatest save Shakespeare, if 
every month brings forth an 
unexampled masterpiece of 
poetry, what wonder is it that 
our supine rulers believe them- 
selves the greatest statesmen 
that ever smiled upon a con- 
fused world? Though their 
self-complacency makes them 
helpless in a moment of crisis, 
that does not matter. It is 
merely the malicious who would 
underrate their wisdom, and 
history (they brag) will do 
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them justice. There is only 
ene dark spot in the sun of 
their happiness. They cannot 
all be first. A few months 
ago Mr Lloyd George was 
on the eve of outdoing his 
colleagues. To-day he is out 
of favour, and if a scapegoat 
be asked, he will readily be 
offered up an unwilling sacri- 
fice. But that is the habit of 
mediocrities, and the antics 
of our politicians are no more 
dignified than their aspect is 
distinguished. They will be 
known to future ages chiefly 
through the medium of cheap 
photographs, and who shall 
say that they do not deserve 
this trumpery immortality ? 
Meanwhile, if portrait-paint- 
ing has fallen upon evil days, 
if the camera is the constant 
enemy of truth, the art of bio- 
graphy is preserving for us the 
likeness of the dead. Few 
men, known even vaguely to 
the people, are permitted to go 
to their graves unhonoured and 
unsung. Seme are worth the 
distinction conferred upon 
them. One or two. are 
rescued from a well-merited 
oblivion by the talent of their 


biographer. But it may be 
said that nine out of ten 
biographies are no _ better 


worth than an equal number 
of official portraits. We are 
glad to make an exception of 
Mr H. C. Merwin’s ‘Life of 
Bret Harte’ (London: Chatto 
& Windus), which needs no 
excuse either for its treatment 
or its choice of subject. Mr 
Merwin might have spared us 
his comments upon England, 
which he obviously does not 
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know nor understand. He 
might have spared us also 
the long extracts from the 
comments and criticisms of 
other critics with which he 
pads out his text. At times 
it seems as though he did not 
appreciate Bret Harte’s talent 
as highly as he _ should. 
“Alas!” says he, “that no 
genius has arisen to write the 
epic of the West, as Haw- 
thorne and Mary Wilkins and 
Miss Jewett have written the 
epic of New England. Bret 
Harte’s stories of the Western 
people are true and striking, 
but his limitations pre- 
vented him from _ giving 
much more than sketches of 
them.” If we leave Haw- 
thorne’s name out of the argu- 
ment, we do not understand 
what Mr Merwin means by 
the statement. Bret Harte’s 
work is as far removed from 
the epic as the work of Mary 
Wilkins or Sarah Orne Jewett. 
But he has given us a far 
more vivid picture of the 
West, a picture destined to 
live far longer than their pic- 
tures of New England. What 
the limitations are that Mr 
Merwin sees we do not know. 
Probably he believes that the 
length of Bret Harte’s stories 
is in itself a limitation. If 
that be so, we cannot agree 
with him. Each man must do 
his work in his own way, and 
the long novel has no neces- 
sary and inherent superiority 
over the short story. It seems 
idle, therefore, to make in- 
apposite comparisons. Let us 
take Bret Harte as we find 
him, and rejoice that there 
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came into the nineteenth cen- 
tury an artist with so fine a 
sense of the short story as 
Bret Harte displayed even in 
the least of his works. 

And Bret Harte’s life was 
worth writing, because his 
career is unique in the his- 
tory of letters. Born in 1834, 
the son of a wanderer, half- 
schoolmaster, half - politician, 
who is said to have died 
because Henry Clay was de- 
feated in an election, Bret 
Harte was a man of letters 
from his cradle. Whatever 
shifts he was driven to by 
the necessity of earning a 
living, he never lost sight or 
sense of his vocation. <A 
lucky accident took him to 
California soon after the rush 
made for gold in 1849, and in 
a few years his observant eyes 
gathered the material that 
was to last him a lifetime 
of literary activity. It was 
as though the vision of those 
years had blinded him for 
ever. He travelled far and 
apace, but he saw nothing 
else. Europe revealed nothing 
to him save the possibility of 
a pleasant life. When he took 
pen in hand his mind and his 
thought went instantly back 
to the forty-niners, the gam- 
bling companions of his early 
days. For this strange ex- 
clusion of all later sounds 
and sights there is, we 
believe, no parallel. And 
there is an irony, pathetic 
if fitting, in the fact that 
the story which death left 
unfinished on his table was 
called “A Friend of Colonel 
Starbottle’s.” 
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Hence it is of the utmost 
importance to know something 
of the pioneers who went west- 
ward in ’49, if we are to appre- 
ciate the style and method of 
Bret Harte. And it is this 
knowledge which Mr Merwin 
gives us. His chapters on the 
Pioneers are, in a sense, the 
most valuable in the book. At 
any rate, no better commentary 
upon Bret Harte could be de- 
sired. The story which Mr 
Merwin tells is a complete 
justification for what a foolish 
critic called the “perverse 
romanticism of his tales.” If 
his tales are romantic, they are 
romantic because, given the 
material, they could not be 
otherwise. It was the spirit 
of adventure as well as the 
lust of gold which took the 
adventurers to the Far West. 
They were brave men, careless 
of their comfort as of their life, 
with a code of their own, and 
a rough justice which none of 
them dare flout. Whatever 
we have learned since of their 
character and bravery fully 
corroborates whatever Bret 
Harte wrote. “The faith, 
courage, vigour, youth, and 
capacity for adventure neces- 
sary to this emigration,” said 
Bret Harte himself, “ produced 
a body of men as strongly dis- 
tinctive as were the companions 
of Jason.” In other words, the 
pioneers were, as Mr Merwin 
tells us, ‘‘ picked men, placed in 
extraordinary circumstances ” ; 
they were such “as enlist in 
the first years of a war.” They 
were young, tall, and hand- 
some, fit for deeds of daring 
and chivalry. The mere fact 
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that they had reached the 
West was proof of their endur- 
ance. ‘They had been sifted,” 
says Mr Merwin, “and win- 
nowed by the hardships and 
privations which beset both 
the land and the sea route. 
Thousands of the weaker had 
succumbed to starvation or 
disease, and their bones were 
whitening the plains or lying 
in the vast depths of the 
Pacific Ocean.” If they trav- 
elled round the Horn, they were 
starved by greedy sea-captains. 
If they crossed the Isthmus on 
foot, they ran the risk of fever 
or an Indian’s knife. . Yet the 
West drew them. The song of 
gold sang in their ears, And 
they went as cheerfully to death 
or fortune as the crusaders of 
old or the leaders of forlorn 
hopes to the North Pole. This 
means that they were ideal- 
ists, sworn to take gener- 
ous views of life and death, 
and ready to sacrifice even 
the gold which they sought 
for a principle of thought or 
conduct. 

Such were the men among 
whom Bret Harte, still a mere 
boy, was unexpectedly thrown. 
He saw, and he understood, 
and to the interpretation of 
this strange life he brought a 
rare gift of art. Whatever 
faults he may have had, and 
Mr Merwin regards him some- 
what censoriously, he was an 
artist always, scrupulous and 
defiant, For the perfection of 
his work he was prepared to 
make the last sacrifice. He 
worked slowly and achieved a 
few pages only when the mood 
was upon him. What he 
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thought was a false popularity 
brought him no pleasure. The 
complete and universal success 
of ‘The Heathen Chinee’ was 
@ wonder and an embarrass- 
ment to him. He never loved 
the society of men of letters 
nor the applause of coteries. 
He was a fastidious man of 
the world, who without a tinge 
of snobbishness preferred to live 
among his kind. A strange 
interpreter, it may be thought, 
of the forty-niners! He was 
strange, indeed—strange in his 
preferences, strange in his 
treatment of them. For he 
brought to the interpretation 
of the mining camp all the re- 
sources of the literary artist. 
Nor did his attachment to 
literary tradition ever weaken. 
The short story was no new 
artifice. He gave it a turn, 
which was neither Poe’s nor 
Balzac’s. He owed and acknow- 
ledged a vast debt in sentiment 
and workmanship to Dickens 
and to Hood. He borrowed the 
metre of his ‘ Heathen Chinee’ 
from Swinburne. But this is 
merely to say that he was a 
man of letters who refused to 
cut himself adrift from his 
moorings. The result was his 
own and all his own. In a 
sense he was not a poet at all. 
His poetry tramped zealously 
on foot. Yet it achieved pre- 
cisely the effect at which its 
author aimed, and which he 
could have achieved by no 
other process. The characters 
which he drew have the trick 
of remaining with us always, 
like old friends. They are real 
with the reality of truth. 
MacSnagly and Tennessee’s 
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Partner, Stumpy and Mr 
Oakhurst, the Gentleman of 
La Plate and the Man who 
Read Dickens,—they are un- 
forgettable and will never 
be forgotten. And as Bret 
Harte had a keen pereeption 
of character, so he had a fine 
sense of nature. His person- 
ages belong to the mountains 
which they traverse and to the 
stars which shine down upon 
them. His stories are lived 
and written in the open air. 
The wind of heaven still keeps 
them fresh, and persuades us, 
as we read, that we too are 
wanderers in the Far West of 
gold and chivalry, of murder 
and adventure. In England 
Bret Harte found his place 
early, and kept it. In America 
he is not yet assured of respect. 
He is a good deal lower than 
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Mary Wilkins and Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Neither in his life nor 
in his work did he suit himself 
to the austere taste of Boston, 
He did not like to be taken too 
seriously, and his ebullient 
joviality at a dinner of the 
Saturday Club left, and still 
leaves, “an unpleasant im- 
pression.” But America has 
always been somewhat censor- 
ious of her men of letters. She 
deplored Poe, and she compares 
Bret Harte unfavourably with 
mediocrities, For us, who 
know not the prejudices of 
East and West, this censorious- 
ness matters not a jot. We 
are content to accept Poe and 
Bret Harte as masters of Eng- 
lish literature, and to leave 
their saddened compatriots te 
hug their prejudices with 
what zest they may. 
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THE EXCELLENT PROFESSION 


CAREFUL fathers are con- 
stantly asking what they are 
to do with their boys. How is 
a young man to find a promis- 
ing pursuit which may not 
only provide him with a com- 
petence, but give him oppor- 
tunity for distinction, and per- 
haps affluence, in these crowded 
and competitive days? The 
answer seems obvious. Put 
them into politics. 

The career of the profess- 
ional politician has this great 
advantage over many others, 
that anybody can enter it at 
any time. It is, however, best 
to begin young. As in other 
callings, there is a certain 
apprenticeship to be served, 
and some years of waiting or 
poorly remunerated employ- 
ment must be expected by 
everybody. But the period of 
prebation is light, easy, and 
comparatively brief; and 
though, of course, everybody 
does not succeed in the busi- 
ness — are there not failures 
at all trades? — yet, with in- 
dustry, very moderate talents, 
and the requisite amount of 
pushfulness and assertion, suc- 
cess may be reasonably anti- 
cipated. The profession has 
this further great advantage 
over most others, that the 
practitioner requires little or 
no capital, and little or no 
knowledge. He need not en- 
cumber his mind either with 
the general acquirements of 
a liberal education or with the 
intricate details of a specific 
industry. He may be as ig- 
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norant and as intellectually 
indolent as he pleases. He 
must, of course, have certain 
qualifications for his chosen 
task, but these do not include 
a large allowance either of the 
learning which is derived from 
books and study, or of precise 
and accurate technical infor- 
mation. 

Herein, then, lies one of 
the great recommendations of 
politics as a business. The 
doctor, the lawyer, the en- 
gineer, the schoolmaster, are 
bound to prepare themselves 
for their duties by a severe 
course of study, and a more or 
less lengthy term of practical 
training. If they succeed in 
making their way, it can only 
be after strenuous competition 
with numerous rivals equally 
well equipped, against whom 
they can only prevail by 
superior ability. The author, 
the artist, or the actor must 
also obtain success by the ex- 
hibition of personal capacity. 
Nobody will buy their books, 
or look at their pictures, or 
pay to see them on the stage, 
unless he is pleased with their 
writing, painting, or acting. 
The politician is more comfort- 
ably situated. There is no- 
thing in particular for him to 
learn, so that he need not 
devote his years and energies 
to the acquisition of know- 
ledge. He may succeed with 
an intellectual and educational 
equipment which in most 
other ocoupations would barely 
provide him with a living. 
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wage. In these days a young 
man can hardly obtain a decent 
situation in a commercial office 
unless he is acquainted with 
such things as shorthand and 
typewriting and commercial 
arithmetic, with perhaps a 
little smattering of French or 
German or Spanish. The ex- 
alted personage at the head of 
a department of State may 
know nothing of these subjects, 
and very little of any other. 
It is recorded that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on being con- 
fronted for the first time with 
a table of statistics in which 
the fractions were worked out 
in decimals, innocently inquired 
the meaning of “those d——d 
little dots.” To this great 
statesman decimal fractions 
were a thing unknown. 
Ignorance, indeed, as we see 
continually, is no bar to the 
attainment of the highest po- 
litical distinction and (which 
is for our present purpose more 
important) the highest political 
emolument. Take the case of 
the Right Honourable Augustus 
Blank, who has held one of 
the foremost positions in the 
British Empire, or the world, 
and has been rewarded there- 
for exceedingly. This eminent 
person, after an agreeable 
career of well-dressed idleness 
at Eton, passed on to St 
Issachar’s College, Cambridge. 
Here he spent a_ couple 
of years in the pursuit of 
various sports and pastimes, 
and was esteemed alike for his 
gentlemanly bearing, his agree- 
able manners, and his efficiency 
in several games of skill, in- 
cluding bridge. St Issachar’s, 
however, is a college with 


intellectual ambitions, and it 
demands a _ certain limited 
measure of academic distinc- 
tion even from its young 
aristocrats. As Mr Blank, 
after two comfortable years, 
had shown no sign of winning 
the humblest distinction in 
any of the University examin- 
ations, he was not regarded 
with any great respect by the 
college authorities; nor would 
his contemporaries have antici- 
pated for him that career of 
public distinction he was des- 
tined to pursue. But they 
omitted to consider how easy 
it may be (for some people) 
to succeed in the profession of 
politics, Leaving the Univer- 
sity with as moderate an edu- 
cational endowment as any 
person could bring from that 
seat of learning, Mr Blank, 
with his money, good birth, 
youth, and pleasant appear- 
ance, found no difficulty in 
entering the House of Com- 
mons. In a year or two he 
became private secretary to 
a Minister, and so passed on 
easily and rapidly through the 
various official stages until he 
found himself, as aforesaid, in 
the Cabinet. There is no 
reason to suppose that in 
the intervening period he had 
amended the comprehensive ig- 
norance he had brought with 
him from school and college. 
He has a reputation for high 
integrity and much force of 
character, a reputation which 
is no doubt deserved, though 
it is one much more difficult 
to test than specific acquire- 
ments or attainments. Of 
these latter, at any rate, the 
right honourable gentleman 
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possesses far less than the 
majority of ordinarily well- 
educated persons whom you 
may meet travelling up to 
town from the suburbs any 
morning, He speaks his own 
language with a certain di- 
rect lucidity, but with no 
evidence of literary know- 
ledge. There is no proof 
that he ever read a serious 
book in his life, or that he 
has the smallest tincture of 
acquaintance with literature, 
art, science, theology, juris- 
prudence, or philosophy; and 
his linguistic accomplishments 
are limited to a slender know- 
ledge of French insufficient to 
enable him to converse with 
ease in that tongue. Yet this 
gentleman is a_ brilliantly 
successful and extremely well- 
rewarded politician. In what 
other line of life could he 
have risen to the very topmost 
rung of the ladder with so 
little exertion of his powers 
of intellectual acquisition ? 
Nor is this statesman ex- 
eeptionally ill-informed among 
politicians of “Cabinet rank.” 
There is the Right Hon. Eben- 
ezer Jones, another very po- 
tent personage, who is under- 
stood to have read the works 
of Charles Dickens, but is not 
otherwise known to have any 
sort of familiarity with polite 
learning, or with more of 
the “humanities” than the 
preachers at the Nonconformist 
conventicles he frequents. And 
so it is with others who are 
high placed among the leaders 
of the great parties in a great 
country. Some, of course, are 
men of the highest culture 
and literary ability —like Mr 
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Balfour, Mr Birrell, Lord 
Morley; or, on the other side 
of the Channel, M. Hanotaux 
or M. Poincaré. But these 
are exceptions, and in Eng- 
land they belong rather to 
the old than to the new school. 
In any case it may be said 
that, though literature and 
culture are elegant adjuncts 
to a political career, they are 
by no means essential to its 
success. They do not count 
one way or the other. If the 
politician chooses to amuse 
himself with books and learn- 
ing, he may do so without 
any particular disadvantage, 
but he derives no benefit from 
this taste. He can get on 
just as well without it; and 
it will be found that the 
majority of the younger pro- 
fessionals, and those who are 
just now doing best at the 
business, avoid wasting their 
time with any such unprofit- 
able pursuits. Nor do they 
find that a lack of culture, or 
even a want of elementary 
knowledge, militates in any 
degree against their success. 
But it may be said that if 
the politician need not demand 
from nature the special talents 
bestowed upon the successful 
artist or author or musician, 
he must at least have some 
other gifts, This is true; but 
these are of a kind which is 
pretty widely diffused. Many 
people still imagine that the 
man who hopes to get to 
the front rank in our public 
life must have a native gift 
of eloquence. But this is a 
complete delusion. The bril- 
liant orator is out of date, 
and very few of our leading 
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party politicians can be so 
described. The time has gone 
by when either the senate or 
the platform can be swayed 
by the imaginative diction, 
the pulsating rhetoric, of a 
Gladstone or a Bright. Most 
of our leading public men are 
no more shining orators than 
the average individual of or- 
dinary intelligence who once 
in a way is put up to move 
a resolution at a public meet- 
ing, or to make an after- 
dinner speech, Their chief 
attainments are loudness of 
voice and extreme fluency, 
and these are accomplishments 
which come to almost anybody 
with sufficient practice. The 
young man who aspires to 
take up politics as a profes- 
sion need not be deterred 
by the consideration that he 
is not endowed by nature 
with the qualities of a De- 
mosthenes or a Disraeli. He 
can do very well without 
them. When his time comes 
to make speeches, his audience 
will not expect from him 
graceful elocution, or ornate 
exposition, or passages in- 
stinct with force and fire. 
They will want him to speak 
plainly, and to speak a great 
deal; and they will want him 
to know what he is talking 
about, and to attack the 
other side with extreme 
violence, the maximum of 
effectiveness, and a judicious 
amount of vulgarity. And if 
he is reasonably intelligent, 
and takes pains, and has fairly 
good lungs, he may legitimately 
aspire to do all that is required 
of him in this respect. 

So much for the qualifica- 


tions of the political aspirant ; 
and now as to his chances, 
What are his prospects of do- 
ing well at the business? Some 
of us still cherish the archaic 
superstition that English public 
men devote themselves to the 
service of the nation with 
very little prospect of material 
emolument or reward. This is 
an error. Most of them, on the 
contrary, get something out of 
politics, and many of them get 
a good deal. It is customary to 
pass over the whole question of 
Ministerial salaries in discreet 
silence. Our convention is that 
the payment made from the 
Consolidated Fund to the hon- 
ourable and right honourable 
gentlemen who sit on the front 
benches in turn is too unim- 
portant to be worth considera- 
tion. But after all a remunera- 
tion of £5000 a-year, or £3000, 
or even £2000 or £1500, is not 
exactly a negligible quantity. 
In the old days when Cabinet 
Ministers were supposed to be 
grands seigneurs, or very rich 
men, perhaps the salary did not 
count for much. In these times, 
when some of our rulers are 
sprung from the back-parlour 
and some from the workman’s 
cottage, it counts enormously. 
It is, no doubt, possible to earn 
such incomes in other walks 
of life. Some great lawyers 
make more money, and a few 
great doctors, and, of course, 
some great manufacturers and 
merchants and financiers. But 
then these men are either 
persons of quite exceptional 
personal capacity, or they 
have had to wait many years 
before arriving at the top of 
the tree, or they have started 
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in life with a genius for com- 
merce, or with a large capital. 
But the £5000-a-year Minister 
may be drawing his salary at 
the age of forty or seo. He may 
have begun without interest 
or money; and he has in all 
probability never been tested 
by the searching competition 
survived by those who come 
through the ruck in the learned 
professions. In his own calling, 
other than politics, he may have 
been quite undistinguished. He 
may have been a small solici- 
tor, whose professional earnings 
never amounted to more than a 
few hundreds a-year, or an ex- 
subaltern of cavalry who gave 
no special promise of military 
distinction, or an artisan whose 
horizon, as long as he kept to 
the workshop, was bounded by 
a couple of pounds a - week. 
Now an occupation which after 
a few years of agreeable excite- 
ment puts these gentlemen in 
possession of an income that 
would have seemed to them 
beyond the dreams of avarice 
in any other sphere of activity, 
cannot be called a bad one. 
And it must be remembered 
that the actual salary, ample 
as it is, constitutes only one 
portion of their reward. They 
get an unequalled amount of 
social prestige and enjoyment 
and notoriety. They are placed 
in the very centre of the 
most aristocratic and luxurious 
society of the world. They are 
received at Court, and they 
participate in levees and State 
balls and gala performances at 
the Opera. They hobnob with 
kings and dukes and lords and 
ladies; and they pass straight 
from their middle-class obscur- 
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ity to the enjoyments and 
pursuits of the votaries of 
wealth and fashion and leisure. 
It is taken as a matter of course 
that a Minister who, a few 
years ago, found his relaxation 
in a trip to Ramsgate or to 
Llandudno should spend his 
frequent holidays in yachting, 
or motoring, or in luxurious 
villas on the Riviera. And if 
he does not pass most of his 
week-ends at a fashionable 
country -house party, or in 
running down to the seaside 
to play golf, he would be con- 
sidered quite out of the mode, 
However, it may be said that 
these amenities are only the 
guerdon of the great leaders, 
the men of genius or striking 
energy who have fought their 
way into the chosen circle of 
the Cabinet, Such men are no 
doubt to be found in our great 
Committee of Government; but 
who would venture to assert 
that it is entirely, or even 
largely, made up of persons 
of this kind? The average 
Minister is no more than an 
average party politician who 
has drifted into the Cabinet 
by long service, or who has 
found his way into it by sheer 
fluke or by sheer audacity. 
The whole thing is such an 
accident that any man of 
ordinary ability and ordinary 
industry who has served his 
time in Parliament and the 
committees of the caucus may 
well think that he has as 
good a chance of arriving as 
any of his fellows. Moreover, 
the commissioned officers of the 
Parliamentary ranks are not 
limited to the Cabinet. We 
are sometimes apt to forget 
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how large a share of the spoils 
goes to the victors whenever 
there is a change of Govern- 
ment from one side to the 
other. We talk slightingly of 
office-seekers and office-holders ; 
but do most of us realise how 
many members of the dominant 
party in Parliament are office- 
holders at any given moment? 
There are more than fifty 
places in Parliament or in the 
Royal Household which are 
party appointments, and are 
held by the Ministry of the day 
and its subordinates and ad- 
herents. All these places carry 
comfortable salaries ranging 
from £1000 to £10,000 a-year, 
and if the duties of some of 
them are onerous those at- 
tached to several of the offices 
are particularly light. All of 
them compare very favourably 
with positions which carry 
smaller emoluments elsewhere. 
It may safely be said that no- 
body could earn £1200 or 
£1500 a-year so easily as an 
Under - Secretary of State; 
nor could anybody, unless it 
be one of the paid judges of 
the House of Lords, draw the 
superb salary of £5000 per 
annum for a smaller amount 
of hard and irksome toil than 
a Minister holding an offiee 
in the Cabinet. 

But the prizes, or at any 
rate the substantial rewards, 
or rewards more or less sub- 
stantial, of politics are by no 
means limited to those who 
may aspire to enter the Minis- 
terial circle. About a fifth of 
the House of Commons is made 
up of lawyers. Some of these 
legislators do, no doubt, enter 
politics from a taste for the 
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pursuit, or from a disinterested 
desire to place their services 
at the disposal of the public; 
but it is perfectly safe to say 
that the great majority are in 
public life for what they can 
get out of it. They expect, 
or at least they hope, to de- 
rive some solid advantage in 
return for such expenditure of 
time and money as they have 
made in order to obtain Parlia- 
mentary honours. The prac- 
tising barrister of energy and 
capacity is on the look out for 
a suitable legal appointment. 
If he is high up in his profes- 
sion and has been able to do 
useful work for his party, he 
may aspire to a seat on the 
High Court bench, or perhaps 
even to become a law officer 
under the Crown. If he stands 
a grade lower professionally, he 
may at least hope for a County 
Court judgeship, or for the 
comfortable, satisfactory, dig- 
nified, and in some cases well- 
paid office of Recorder in a 
large or small borough. Re- 
corderships vary in their value, 
but in all cases the holder is 
very adequately remunerated 
for such duties as he may per- 
form. He has a judicial status 
and rank, and he can usually 
hold his appointment and draw 
its salary without relinquishing 
his practice at the Bar. If one 
of these plums does not fall to 
him, he may get some other 
legal appointment, such as a 
Mastership in the Courts of 
Justice, or he may be made a 
Judge or Attorney-General in 
one of the Crown Colonies; or 
again, he may find his practice 
usefully assisted by being ap- 
pointed counsel to the Post 
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Office or the Colonial Office, 
or some other department of 
State. Meanwhile his seat in 
the House advertises him use- 
fully with the public, makes his 
name known to solicitors and 
business people in his own 
constituency, and generally 
improves his professional pro- 
spects. So that on the whole 
his election expenses and his 
subscriptions to local party 
organisations and charities 
must be regarded as an ex- 
tremely good investment. If 
he plays his cards at all skil- 
fully he is very likely to get a 
good deal more money out of 
politics than he has ever put 
into it, especially in these days 
when his legislative exertions 
are rewarded by a regular 
salary of £400 per annum. 
But it is only when we de- 
scend a few stages further in 
the social scale that the full 
advantage of cultivating poli- 
tics as a profession becomes 
manifest. About two - thirds 
of the gentlemen who sit on 
the Ministerial and Labour 
benches in the House of Com- 
mons, and a very large number 
of their active supporters in 
the local organisations, have 
everything to gain by adopting 
politics as a business, and less 
than nothing to lose by it. In 
their case, even the preliminary 
outlay of capital represented 
by the payment of election 
expenses is avoided; for a 
considerable portion of the 
Radical members, and, of 
course, all the Labour mem- 
bers, have their expenses paid 
for them by the central office, 
by subsidies from wealthy Lib- 
eral financiers and commercial 
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magnates, by local organisa- 
tions, or by the trade-unions. 
Thus they come in free of 
charge, and have what is to 
them the very satisfactory 
living wage of £400 a-year to 
recompense them for spending 
their time in the lobbies and 
committee-rooms of the House 
of Commons during the sum- 
mer months. They have the 
best club in London at their 
disposal, with excellent dining- 
rooms and luncheon-bars and 
smoking - rooms, where they 
consume food and drinks 
thoughtfully provided at cost 
price for them by a grateful 
nation. They can rub shoulders 
with the élite of the country, 
and entertain their wives and 
daughters at tea on the Ter- 
race alongside of duchesses and 
countesses. They can get a 
column or two in their local 
newspapers, and perhaps even 
a certain amount of attention 
from the London Press, when- 
ever they choose to catch the 
Speaker’s eye and make a 
speech; and they can occupy 
many heurs of every day 
during the session in pleasant 
loafing, varied by conversation 
and intrigue. It is not nearly 
so exhausting as working in 
an office from 9 till 6 daily, 
or soiling the hands in a grimy 
engine-shed ; and the £400 a- 
year probably represents a good 
deal more than the earnest 
practitioner would have ob- 
tained during the same period 
if he had kept to his industrial 
or mereantile avocation. Why 
should a young man of parts 
and a fluent tongue lie on his 
back knocking rivets into a 
boiler all day long at a couple 
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of pounds a-week, when he can 
obtain four or five times that 
sum, and dress like the black- 
coated members of an effete 
bourgeoisie, and even affect 
the manners of the idle and 
luxurious aristocracy, by adopt- 
ing a much easier as well as 
more comfortable avocation ? 
Nor are his prospects limited 
to a precarious seat in Parlia- 
ment and an allowance from 
his Trade Union. With luek 
and skill he may exchange that 
slippery foothold for a safe 
and permanent appointment, 
with a good, solid, substantial 
salary, tenable for his working 
life, and a nice pension to come 
when he retires, Take the case 
of Mr Cleon, ex-M.P., that 
well - known “ labour - leader.” 
The time was when this gentle- 
man made, if not sausages, at 
any rate blankets or boots, or 
wielded a hammer in a great 
engine-shop. That was long 
ago, when Cleon was twenty- 
twoor se. Having no taste for 
football, or athletics, or dances, 
or dog -fights, or the other 
amusements of ingenuous youth 
in his district, he frequented 
debating societies and public 
meetings. He had a loud 
voice and considerable flu- 
ency of speech, with a natural 
taste for argument and dis- 
putation, so that he soon 
became a delegate for his fel- 
lows at the local trades com- 
mittee. A year of hustling 
and wrangling enabled him to 
make his mark in this con- 
stricted circle. From it he 
rose to his district committee 
and to conferences and discus- 
sions with the central organis- 
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ation. A seasonable lock-out, 
in which he figured as the 
representative of a local body 
of discontented artisans, intro- 
duced Cleon to the Press, and 
the notice of Great Britain 
in general. He was four-and- 
twenty at the time, and thence- 
forth his upward career was 
smooth and rapid. He was a 
delegate at the next trade- 
union conference, and took 
the opportunity to deliver an 
extremely violent speech, which 
drew upon him the agitated 
notice of several Unionist 
leader - writers. This gave 
him a claim to the general 
council and the status of a paid 
delegate. His society made 
him a local secretary, with a 
salary of £3 a-week, which was 
exactly 50 per cent more than 
the young gentleman had been 
drawing from his employers, 
with whom, of course, he now 
dissolved all further connection. 
Two years later Cleon was a 
labour member of Parliament. 
He naturally abandoned the 
squalid garret in which he had 
passed his earlier existence, 
and took unobtrusive but 
agreeable lodgings in a respect- 
able London suburb, within a 
twopenny - tube fare of the 
Palace of Westminster. For 
some years he devoted himself 
with assiduity to his legisla- 
tive duties, speaking with fre- 
quency in the House of Com- 
mons, where, in his capacity of 
“labour leader,” he was always 
afforded an attentive hearing, 
appearing frequently at trade- 
union conferences, both on the 
platform and at the various lun- 
cheons and dinners and garden- 
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parties given by hospitable 
municipal authorities, and on 
two several oceasions enlarg- 
ing his political education by a 
tour through India and other 
portions of the British Empire. 
His expenses were paid by his 
admiring supporters, and he 
was received by Lieutenant- 
Governors, native Princes, Vice- 
Chancellors of Universities, and 
Colonial Prime Ministers, with 
all the dignity and effusion 
suited to his importance. A 
famous university conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Literature 
upon him, ignoring the fact that 
he had not yet learned to write 
his own language with gram- 
matical accuracy, and was still 
a little doubtful as to the plac- 
ing of the aspirate in private 
conversation. These various 
experiences and achievements 


gave him a claim to the dis-_ 


pensers of official patronage 
which could not be ignored. 
In due course the world was 
interested to learn that Mr 
Cleon, M.P., was about to 
resign his seat in order to 
accept an important position 
at Whitehall. Thus did our 
successful demagogue find him- 
self one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Civil Service of 
the Crown, with a salary of 
£1000 a-year, duties of a dig- 
nified and responsible char- 
acter, a commodious office in 
which he spends his laborious 
days from 10 till 5, with a 
suitable interval for lunch at 
the National Liberal Club, and 
with a whole staff of sec- 
retaries and chief-clerks, some 
of them university men of high 
academic distinction, to obey 
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his behests, write his letters 
for him, and address him as 
“Sir.” All this has come to 
him while he is still some years 
on the better side of forty. 
Cleon has a brother, two years 
older than himself, who com- 
mitted the error of sticking to 
his workshop, and is now a 
fereman with £3, 10s. a-week, 
and a cottage in the back 
streets of his native town. 
That might have been his 
own situation at the present 
moment if he had not been 
wise enough to adopt the more 
agreeable and lucrative avoca- 
tion of politics. 

It is not perhaps realised 
how many young men are 
devoting themselves to this 
course of life in one form or 
other. It has been stated 
that there are nearly ten 
thousand officials in the various 
Trade Unions in the country, 
ten thousand paid secretaries, 
organisers, agitators, and lab- 
our leaders, who between them 
take some £300,000 a- year 
from the working-men mem- 
bers of the various associa- 
tions. Add to this that there 
is an enormous “miscellane- 
ous” fund to which the 
various executives have more 
or less aceess, and which is 
freely drawn upon for their 
expenses. Naturally there is 
great competition to get into 
the ranks of the professionals. 
Not all the ten thousand have 
adopted the business as their 
sole career in life. Some are 
still amateurs doing a certain 
amount of manual work, but 
finding the fees for speaking, 
and other commissions for 
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which they receive remunera- 
tion, a welcome addition to 
their wages. Most of them, 
of course, aspire to leave the 
workshop sooner or later, and 
enrol themselves on the perma- 
nent official staff. Many of 
them will in due course suc- 
ceed, and make a very fair 
living as experts in agitation, 
while a few will rise to the 
higher grades of the calling, 
and obtain some of those 
superior rewards and emolu- 
ments which have been speci- 
fied abeve. 

But the professional poli- 
tician is not necessarily either 
a member of Parliament or a 
working man. There is a very 
good opening also for the 
astute member of other avoca- 
tions, the journalist for ex- 
ample. If he is an up-to-date 
person who understands the 
ways of the modern world, he 
does not devote himself too 
assiduously to the interests of 
his newspaper alone. He will, 
if he is wise, attach himself at 
an early age to the fortunes 
of a particular party, and, if 
possible, a particular political 
group. He will always be 
ready to do any little jobs for 
his friends that come in his 
way, and occupy the leisure 
left him by the work of the 
office, and perhaps a little 
more, in the active duties of 
the wire-puller. In due course 
he will reap a reward beyond 
the reach of most of his 
brethren of the pen and note- 
book. There is, for example, 
Mr Bobus, who began life as 
a junior reporter in the office 
of a daily paper in a large 


manufacturing town. In the 
office they did not regard 
him with admiration. He 
was neither very rapid nor 
very accurate with his copy, 
nor did he show any tend- 
ency to excel in the higher 
walks of his profession. His 
descriptive work was dull and 
his editorials insignificant. In 
the journalistic race he was 
easily passed by several of his 
younger contemporaries. But 
Bobus knew what he was 
about. While the other young 
fellows were sitting up at 
nights studying the poets, or 
trying te write literary articles 
for the magazines, he was 
making himself useful at the 
committee rooms of the local 
Radical Association. He was 
no better as a speaker than he 
was asa writer; but he never 
missed an opportunity of ap- 
pearing at a political meeting, 
and was always prepared to 
say “a few words” when 
called upon. They were plati- 
tudinous, ill-expressed words 
for the most part; but they 
served their object of keeping 
his name before the influential 
men of the local caucus, and 
Bobus became known as & 
zealous “ worker” in the cause. 
Thus it happened that when 
a secretary was wanted for the 
People’s League for the Sup- 
pression of Something or Other, 
whereof one of Bobus’s local 
patrons was chairman, the 
young gentleman was hoisted 
into the appointment. The 
League passed a few years of 
futile activity before it died of 
inanition ; but while it existed 
it gave its secretary many 
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opportunities of approaching 
eminent persons, and writing 
letters in the best progressive 
strain to the newspapers, and 
appearing on the platforms of 
many more meetings. Hence 
no more than a little mild 
surprise was aroused when 
Bobus received from a pro- 
gressive Minister the offer of 
a well-paid appointment in 
the official hierarchy. Bobus 
is there for life with a sub- 
stantial income and the pro- 
spect of higher things, and 
even a knighthood is not 
wholly beyond the range of 
his vision. He is very com- 
fortable now, and looks down 
with justifiable contempt on 
his former chum in the sub- 
editor’s room, who, after twenty 
years of assiduous journalistic 
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labour, is earning about half 
his own salary in the news 
department of a daily journal. 
Yet the chum is much the 
abler man of the two, and 
knows all sorts of things whieh 
have never come into Bobus’s 
intellectual horizon. Politics, 
it will be seen again, is an 
excellent trade, especially for 
the person of mediocre attain- 
ments who is not likely to do 
particularly well at any other. 

So, on the whole, no better 
advice can be given to the 
father of a young man, with- 
out capital or conspicuous 
ability, than that with which 
this paper opens. Let the 
youth go into politics and 
stay there. Sooner or later he 
will get his reward, and it is 
quite likely to be worth taking. 
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A LOST LETTER OF ANCIENT ROME. 





AN APOLOGY. 


In the February number there appeared a poem, “A Lost 
Letter of Ancient Rome.” Mr Winston Churchill has pointed 
out to us that certain lines in this poem constitute a libel upon 
his personal honour. We desire now to state that such was not 
our intention, nor the intention of the writer of the poem, and 
to offer to Mr Churchill our unqualified apology for the state- 
ment, and to contradict the impression which the lines appar- 
ently convey, that Mr Churchill, when in South Africa, broke 
his parole. 
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THE EDITOR. 
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